In  Albany  Mm  m] 
THE  CAPITAL  NEWSPAPERS 
CAN  DO  FOR  YOU! 


•  Deliver  the  No.  1  Test  Market  in  the  Northeast.* 

•  Deliver  the  greatest  daily  circulation  impact 
morning  and  evening. 

•  Deliver  the  only  Sunday  newspaper  in  Capitaland.  \ 

•  Deliver  the  newspapers  that  90^/  of  all  national 
advertisers  use  first  in  Capitaland. 

•  Provide  a  complete  Test  Market  brochure  for 
Test  Market  strategy. 

•  Provide  a  new  Shopping  Center  Control  which 
permits  you  to  “operate  from  your  desk.” 

•  Provide  Burgoyne  Index  Studies  on  selected 
grocery  store  commodities. 

*  Burgoyne  Index 


ALBANY  IS  BEST  FOR  YOUR  TEST 


NIDN 


TIME 


The  Knickerbocker  News 

THE  HEARST  NEWSPAPERS  IN  ALBANY 


Represented  Nationally  by  Key  Market  Advertising  Representatives,  Inc. 


Baltimore 
is  an 
after-five 
town 


Seventy  percent  of  Baltimore’s  peo-  How  do  Baltimoreans  know  what’s  advertising  in  the  Sunpapers. 
pie  work  during  the  daytime.  And,  no  going  on?  They  read  the  paper  that’s  These  advertisers  know  how  to  be 
matter  where  they  live  in  relation  to  up  on  the  subject:  The  Sunpapers.  “in”  in  Baltimore.  Share  their  con- 

their  work,  most  can  zip  home  via  Its  Feature  Sections  are  filled  with  fidence.  Place  your  message  in  Balti- 

expressway  or  easy-flow  traffic  route  reviews,  and  complete  listings  of  more’s  most  respected  and  shopped 

in  25  minutes  . .  .  give  or  take  a  few.  happenings  on  the  Baltimore  scene,  vehicles — the  Morning,  Evening  and 

So,  Baltimore  evenings  are  for  family  Where  to  shop  is  all  there,  too,  be-  Sunday  Sun. 

shopping,  dining  out,  enjoying  plays,  cause  advertisers  place  7  out  of  10 

concerts,  movies,  and  sports  events,  lines  of  their  Baltimore  newspaper  THE  SUNPAPERS 
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For  St.  Petersburg, 
An  Exciting  New 
Downtown  Address 


Bayfront  Plaza  be  a  dazzling  $50  million  pri¬ 
vately  financed  urban  redevelopment  project  along 
St.  Petersburg’s  attractive  downtown  waterfront. 

Work  already  is  under  way  on  the  $20  million 
first  phase,  which  w’ill  bring  an  ultra-modern  conven¬ 
tion  hotel,  high-rise  office  building  for  Florida  Power 
Corp.,  multi-story  apartment,  parking  podium  and 
pedestrian  plaza  to  downtown  St.  Petersburg. 

You  can  bet  w'e’re  excited! 

Bayfront  Plaza  w'ill  become  a  spectacular  back¬ 
drop  for  the  city’s  $4.5  million  Bayfront  Center 
theatre-arena,  the  $5  million  Federal  Building  now 
under  construction  and  the  redevelopment  of  our 
waterfront  recreation  facilities. 

When  work  is  completed,  this  area  facing  Tampa 
Bay  will  present  a  business,  residential,  cultural,  rec¬ 
reational  complex  unmatched  in  the  nation  for  beauty. 

Another  sign  of  healthy,  steady  growth  in  lively 
Pinellas  County,  with  its  $1  billion  plus  effective  buy¬ 
ing  income  and  $713  million  annual  retail  sales. 


§t.  pptprsburg  aintps 

flORIDA  S  BEST  NEWSPAPER ^ 

and 

Evening  Independent 


Represented  by  Scory  &  Kelly-Smith.  Inc. 
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NOVEMBER  1 

5- 6 — South  Carolina  Associated  Press  News  Council,  Shaw  Air  Force  Base 

Sumter,  S.C. 

6- 8 — Texas  Circulation  Managers'  Association,  Rice  Hotel,  Houston. 

6-18 — American  Press  lastituta  Seminar  for  Circulation  Managers,  Columb'a 

University,  New  York  City. 

9-12 — Copley  Newspapers  Seminar  for  Editorial  Executives,  La  Casa  de 
Zorro,  Borrego  Springs,  Calif. 

9-12— Sigma  Delta  Chi,  National  Convention,  Pittsburgh-Hilton  Hot* 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

13-16 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Boca  Raton  Hotel  a-c 
Club,  Boca  Raton,  Fla. 

13-19 — National  Press  Photographers  Flying  Short  Course,  Holyoke.  Mas: 

(13);  Cleveland,  Ohio  (15);  Peoria,  III.  (17);  San  Diego,  Calif.  (i9j 
15-18 — International  Press  Institute,  Fifteenth  General  Assembly  Ne« 
Delhi. 

15- 19 — Associated  Press  Managing  Editors,  Hotel  Del  Coronado,  Coronad: 
Beach.  Calif. 

18- 19 — Northern  Illinois  Editorial  Association,  Northern  Illinois  University,  i  ; 
DeKalb. 

19 —  Texas  Press  Asscc'atlon,  News  Clinic,  Austin  Hotel,  Austin. 

DECEMBER 

2- 3 — Wisconsin  Associated  Press  Newspaper  Association,  Plankinton  Housi 

Milwaukee. 

3 —  Oklahoma  Associated  Press  Editors  Association,  Stillwater. 

3- 4 — North  Carolina  Associated  Press  News  Council.  Hotel  Robert  E.  Lee 

Winston-Salem,  N.C. 

4- 6— Freedom  of  Information  Conference,  Freedom  of  Information  Cente- 

School  of  Journalism,  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia.  Mo. 

4-7 — American  Association  of  Sunday  and  Feature  Editors,  Valley  He 
Scottsdale,  Arizona. 

4-16 — American  Press  Institute  Seminar  for  City  Editors,  (For  newspaper 
over  50,000  circulation),  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

JANUARY 

8-11 — Northeast  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association,  The  Blltmor; 
Hotel,  New  York  City. 

8-20 — American  Press  Institute  Seminar  on  New  Methods  of  Newspape- 
Production.  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

13-14— Virginia  Press  Association,  Golden  Triangle  Motor  Hotel,  Norfolk.  .. 

16- 18 — New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers  5C>th  Annuj  * 
Meeting,  Sheraton-Boston  Hotel,  Prudential  Center,  Boston.  Mass. 

19-21 — Tennessee  Press  Association  Winter  Convention  and  Press  Instituts 
Hotel  Hermitage,  Nashville. 

19- 21 — Kentucky  Press  Association,  Louisville. 

20- 21 — Texas  Press  Association,  mid-winter  meeting,  St.  Anthony  Note 
San  Antonio. 

20-21 — New  Mexico  Press  Association,  Alvarado  Hotel,  Albuquerque, 
22-Feb.  3 — American  Press  Institute  Seminar  for  Newspaper  Librarians 
Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

22-Feb.  25 — National  Newspaper  Association,  African  Study  Mission. 

25-28 — International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives,  Sheraton-Pari 
Hotel.  Washington,  D.  C. 

29-Feb.  I— Southern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Sherator 
Hotel,  Louisville,  Ky. 


FEBRUARY 

5-17 — American  Press  Institute  Seminar  for  Sports  Editors,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  New  York  City. 

9-11 — Ohio  Newspaper  Association,  Sheraton-Columbus  Motor  Hotel 
Columbus. 

23-25 — Maryland-Delaware  Press  Association,  Sheraton-Belvedere.  Hotel 
Baltimore.  Md. 

23-25— Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association-Interstate  Adver-  t 
tiling  Managers  Association  Display  Advertising  Conference.  Penr 
Harris  Hotel,  Harrisburg. 


MARCH 

9-1 1 — National  Newspaper  Association,  Government  Relations  Workshop 
Washington  Hotel.  Washington,  D.C. 

9-11 — Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference  Bellevue-Statford 
Hotel,  Philadelphia. 
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(The  News  publishes  both!) 


it- 

iti  prefer  two  papers 
ds 


More  adult  women  readers  daily 

The  News  daily  reaches  79%  of  all  women 
in  Buffalo  and  its  suburbs.  That’s  268,000 
every  day,  129,000  more  women  readers 
than  the  competing  morning  paper.* 


More  adult  women  readers  week-ends 

The  News  Week-End  Edition  reaches 
245,000  women  in  Buffalo  and  its  suburbs. 
That’s  72%  of  the  total  market,  35,000 
more  women  readers  than  the  competing 
Sunday  paper.* 


^BUFFALO  IN  PERSPECTIVE,  W.  R.  SIMMONS  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 

BUFFALO  IN  PERSPECTIVE  presents  a  clear,  concise  evaluation  of  Buffalo's  daily  and  week-end 
newspaper  audiences.  It’s  Buffalo's  first  study  made  in  consultation  with  the  Advertising  Research 
Foundation.  Its  qualitative  data  documents  the  effectiveness  of  The  News  as  an  ad  medium  that  provides 
in-depth  coverage  of  customers  for  all  consumer  products  and  services. 

For  more  information  and  your  copy  of  this  fact-filled  booklet,  write  The  Buffalo  Evening  News,  Buffalo. 
New  York,  or  contact  your  nearest  Story  &  Kelty-Smith  representative. 

Buffalo  Evening  News 

In  Buffalo  ...all  you  need  is  The  News ! 


Take  a  new  Look! 


★  ★  ★ 
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Come  grow  with  us 

Continued  Expansion 
in  the  Pittsburgh  Office 
of  this 

International  Public  Relations  Firm 
has  Created 
Three  New  Openings 

Copy  Chief— This  is  a  new  position  here. 
We’re  lookingfor  a  hard-nosed  pro  who  loves 
the  language  and  enjoys  using  it  succinctly 
and  with  flair.  He’ll  ride  herd  on  all  copy 
and  edit  several  client  publications.  If  you’re 
interested,  we  assume  you  have  a  sound 
English/ grammar  education  and  outstand¬ 
ing  journalism  background.  Previous  PR  ex¬ 
perience  incidental. 

Two  PR  Account  Executives  —  Our  rapid 
growth  has  opened  a  number  of  exciting 
and  challenging  account  assignments.  The 
men  we  hire  must  be  fast-starting,  creative 
professionals  with  considerable  agency  or 
corporate  PR  experience.  Naturally,  writing 
and  contact  skills  are  essential. 

At  Burson-Marsteller  Associates,  you’ll  join 
a  top-flight  management  and  account  team 
in  the  rapid  expansion  of  the  Pittsburgh 
office.  Opportunity  limited  only  by  ability. 

Salary  and  specific  assignment  based  on 
proven  and  potential  performance.  Send 
detailed  resume— in  confidence— to: 

Dana  Hughes,  Vice  President  and  General  Manager 

BURSON-MARSTELLER  ASSOCIATES 

Oliver  Building 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15222 
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AI.L  cull  MiNlS  1  jtrubably  will  sympathize  with  John 
Maguire,  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Times-Vnion,  who  reports; 
“Speaking  of  insults,  one  of  our  most  expert  needlers  almost 
paid  me  a  compliment,  but  caught  himself  just  in  time.  He 
came  in  and  said,  ‘Say,  John,  that  was  a  good  columti  you 
had  today — 1  mean,  by  comparison.’’  .  .  .  Subscribers  to  the 
Sew  Britain  (Conn.)  Herald  in  suburban  Kensington  enjo\ 
joshing  the  substitute  newsboy  on  their  route.  When  the  regular 
carrier  boy  just  can’t  make  his  rounds,  his  grandfather,  the 
Hev.  Dr.  Cornelius  Clark,  retired  head  of  the  Maine  Conference 

of  the  Congregational  Church,  delivers  the  papers . And 

when  a  man  named  Coffee  resigned  as  sheriff,  the  Herald 
headed  it:  “Here  Are  Grounds  Why  Coffee  Quit.’’  .  .  .  When 
Hartford's  David  Watkinson  died  in  1857  he  left  $100,000 
for  one  of  the  first  research  and  reference  libraries  in  the 
country,  but  newsmen  remember  him  mainly  as  the  son-in-law 
of  Hannah  Bunce  Watson,  who  took  over  editorship  of  the 
Hartford  Courant  from  her  late  husband  during  tlie  Revolu¬ 
tionary  War. 


Looking  Good  iti  Print(s) 

riiey’ve  started  making  women's  rlollies 
From  paper  now.  I  guess 
Some  day  the  morning  paper  may 
Reeome  an  evening  dress. 

>\'hile  girls  enjoyed  their  nightly  rapei> 

Dressed  in  those  disposable  drapers. 

We  men  eould  get  well-rounded  views 
While  eutehing  up  on  all  the  news. 

— .41  Cofnliiiaii,  Harrisburg,  l*a. 

City  editor  Irving  Kravsow,  Hartford  Courant,  heads  his 
weekly  review  of  paperback  books,  “Pick  of  the  Pockets.” 

.  .  .  When  the  Hartford  Times  carried  a  recipe  for  fried  rabbit, 
an  eight-year-old-boy  reader  and  owner  of  a  pet  rabbit  promptly 
indited  an  outraged  letter-to-the-editor.  ,  .  .  The  Dexter  (N.  M.  I 
Tribune  reports:  “The  town  board  passed  a  code  for  wedding 
control.”  The  headline  proclaimed  a  local  war  on  weeds.  .  .  . 
joe  Kempe,  for  long  a  peripatetic  printer,  has  settled  down 
with  Oka,  his  wife,  and  established  a  job  printing  plant. 
Joka  Press  (330  E.  South  First,  Shelbyville,  Ill.  62565)  and 
again  is  issuing  his  merry  little  monthly  magazine,  BLIP  ($1 
a  year),  which  he  calls  with  considerable  correctitude  “Brave 
Little  Impossible  Publication”  and  “World’s  Funniest  Maga¬ 
zine.”  It’s  always  welcome  and  always  different,  with  funny  i 
shorts  and  verses  and  drawings  and  phony  “oddvertisements” 

—  one  is  for  “Cringe  Deodorant  in  New  Russian  Roulette  Dis¬ 
penser.”  One  verse  is  entitled  “I  Find  Labor  Laborious.  Or: 
I’ve  Shed  My  Tools  and  Mv  Tof>l  Shed,  Too.”  But  that’s  all  ^ 
you  ran  have  for  free  order  voiir  own  BLIP  and  live  and 
laugh  a  little. 

—Terry  Miller  write*  in  reply  to  iiienliun  here  about  a  girl 
who  danced  her  way  into  an  editorial  job:  “Don't  know  how  this 
will  rate  with  watu*i-ing.  but  my  entry  into  journalism  was  not 
tbe  regular  approach.  In  1957  I  asked  a  eonstruetion  outfit  for  an 
office  job.  Aa  an  asset,  1  listed  being  able  to  put  out  a  weekly  or 
monthly  mimeographed  employe  publication.  He  told  me  hi!> 
daughter  that  day  quit  at  the  South  Haven  (Mich.)  Daily  Tribune 
and  I  replaced  her  and  became  assistant  editor.  I  went  on  to  the 
St,  Joseph  (Mich.)  Herald-Press  and  I'm  now  in  public  relation> 
at  the  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Cxrmpany,  Akron.  My  recommenda¬ 
tion  to  anyone  starting  is  to  find  a  good  boss.  Fortunately,  I’ve 
never  had  a  bad  one.  I  would  particularly  recommend  Jack  R.  Bell, 
news  editor  of  the  Kalamazoo  (Mich.)  Gazette.  By  the  way,  AFs  ^ 
Jack  Bell  never  gets  his  byline  in  the  Gazette — it  would  confuse  T 
readers.  Know  of  any  other  newspapers  with  the  same-name  I 
problem?’’  I 
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Whether  you’re  buckinges!^^^*^for  short  yardage 
or  going  for  the  long  bomb,  score  with 


or  going  for  the  long  bomb,  score 
Oregonian  and  Oregon  Journal  advertising. 

These  two  papers  pack  a  fantastic  90  percent  penetration 
average  in  the  884,000  Portland  Market 

league ...  and  score  among  57  percent  of 

the  homes  in  the  two-million-total  Oregon 

conference,  which  takes  in  Southwest  Washington. 
Only  one  household  in  twelve 


takes  both  papers .  .  .  less  than  8  percent ...  so  you  can’t 
bench  either  one  '^^without  fouling  up  ^ 

the  chances  of  hitting  pay  dirt.  Put  ’em  on  your 
all-star  team  .  . .  you’ll 
have  no  kick  coming. 


THE  OREGONIAIM 

MORNINGS  AND  SUNDAYS 


aest  g 
Vilest  I 


JOURNAL 

EVENINGS  MONDAY  THRU  SATURDAY 


New  optional  combination  rates  now  available. 

COACHING  STAFF;  MOLONEY.  REGAN  &  SCHMITT,  INC.  OR  G.  A.  WELLINGTON,  SEATTLE. 

OR  WRITE  OR  CALL  THE  OREGONIAN/OREGON  JOURNAL. 


editorial 

Praise^  Not  Contempt 

^  MiiARRAsM  1)  l)v  tilt'  gi<^aiiti(  M.mil.il  ol  sIdvciiK  iicgligtiuc  llial  j 

^  caused  tlie  Abeilan  slag  heap  disasiei  in  which  about  180  pc*o|)lc‘  | 

uio>a  of  them  children  at  school — were  killed,  llritain's  I.ahoi  goscrn 
meiit  has  threatened  editors,  reporters,  .md  hy  iin|)litation  even  lot-  ! 

eign  rorresjxmdents  living  in  Uiitain  with  jail  for  ‘‘(iontempt  ol 
(lourt”  il  any  more  press  investigations  ol  the  disaster’s  causes  ate 
published  until  the  official  incjuir\  tribunal  has  given  its  veidict. 

The  Aberfan  disaster  will  be  investigated  b\  an  intpiiry  tribunal 
under  Lord  Justice  Edmund  l)a\ies,  a  Welsh-speaking  High  Lotiit  1 

judge  born  three  miles  from  Aberfan.  In  the  House  of  Ciommons. 
Attomey-Cieneral  Sir  Elw\n  Jones  said:  "It  is  highly  undesirable  that 
anv  comments  should  be  made  either  in  the  press  oi  on  the  radio  ot  \ 

on  television  on  matters  which  it  will  be  the  express  function  of  the 
tribunal  to  investigate,  .\patt  from  their  manifest  undesirabilits . 
such  comments  mav  ha\e  legal  consecpieiues  which  are,  perhaps,  not 
yet  appreciated. 

“Just  as  comments  on  the  sul)ject  matter  of  a  ])encling  trial  mav 
constitute  Contempt  of  Court,  so  also  the  tribunal  would  have  to  con¬ 
sider  whether  such  comments  amounted  to  an  interference  with  theii 
highly  important  task  as  to  necessitate  the  chairman  certifying  that  1 

it  tailed  for  an  investigatioti  bv  the  High  Court  as  to  whether  iheie  i 

had  been  contempt  of  the  tribunal"  i 

Conservative  Sir  Johti  Hobson,  .i  fotmer  ,\.ttorney-(«eneral,  asked  j 

angiilv:  “Is  it  not  highly  unlikeh  that  any  comments  would  have  the  1 

slightest  interference  or  effect  on  the  very  |)owerful  ;md  robust  thaii- 
man  of  the  tribunal  and  his  fellow  membeis?  That  is  the  test  ol 
contempt.” 

Onlv  because  experienced  leporters  investigated  immediately  altei 
the  disaster,  the  tribunal  will  have  vital  evidence  which  it  might  not 
have  had  otherwise.  Several  Rritish  newspapers  did  magnificent  in¬ 
vestigation  jobs  with  large  teams  of  re|)(srters.  as  told  in  a  spec  ial  clis 
patch  to  E&P  last  week. 

While  a  hundred  children  weie  still  buried  under  the  black  sludge, 
furious  mine  workers  told  the  jtress  how  they  had  warned  hours  be¬ 
fore  the  disaster  that  the  slag  heap  was  moving.  They  gave  theii  ^ 

names,  and  corroborated  each  other. 

Hut  it  is  quite  possible  that  a  few  days  later  they  might  have  con¬ 
sidered  very  carefully  how  their  terrible  evidence  would  affect  the 
men  who  had  neglected  the  warnings — and  whom  they  know  well. 

If  the  full,  corroborated  story  had  not  been  obtained  by  experienced 
reporters  immediately  after  the  disaster,  the  tribunal  might  nevei 
have  heard  it. 

The  British  Committee  ol  the  International  Press  Institute  de¬ 
scribed  Sir  Elwyn  Jones’s  statement  as  “a  grave  threat  to  the  freedom 
of  the  press.” 

Conservative  Opposition  Leader  Edward  Heath  called  it  “the  latest 
example  of  the  arbitrary  acts  of  an  authoritarian  government,  which 
must  be  fought  by  the  press  and  all  in  Parliament  who  value  freedom.” 

We  subscribe  fully  ncjt  only  to  those  views  but  to  the  pungent  com¬ 
ment  ol  the  Sunday  Telegraph,  to  wit:  “Sir  Elwyn  Jones  needs  tcj  be 
sharplv  leminded  that  he  is  a  servant  and  not  the  master  of  the  people. 

He  has  brought  his  high  office  into  the  contempt  from  which  he 
egregiously  sought  to  protect  the  .Aberfan  tribunal,  and  his  statement 
should  be  treated  with  the  contcMiipt  it  deserves.” 

EDITOR 


for  iiil/i  the  same  measure  that  ye  mete 
withal,  it  shall  he  measureil  to  you  again. 
Lithe,  VI ;  HK. 
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WH  AT  ESTABLISILME.M  r 

Tilt*  Ill'll  •he  National  Educational 
Felevision  documentaries  on  newspapers 
was  well  produced  and  raised  provocative 
questions  about  the  press  in  addition  to 
throwing  light  on  some  of  its  problems. 

The  level  of  the  offering  was  reduced 
only,  ironically  enougb,  by  tbe  one  man 
who  should  have  contributed  most  in  in- 
Mght  as  a  self-appointed  critic  of  the  press. 

Newspapers,  according  to  W.  H.  Ferry 
of  the  Center  for  Study  of  Democratic  In- 
■ilitutions.  are  part  of  the  Establishment. 
Thev  strive  to  preserve  the  status  quo. 
Advertiser  domination  is  at  least  implied. 
The  press  is  failing  to  lead  on  crucial 
issues  of  the  day,  and  so  on. 

Weary  cliches,  those,  instead  of  enlight¬ 
ened  criticism. 

We  can  speak  for  only  one  newspaper 
in  one  tiny  segment  of  this  world  but  are 
moved  to  ask:  What  Establishment?  What 
status  quo?  What  advertiser  domination? 

Mr.  Ferry  doubtless  would  include  util¬ 
ity  companies  as  a  part  of  the  Establish¬ 
ment,  if  indeed  such  an  elusive  term  can 
ever  be  pinned  down. 

Early  in  October,  the  Kansas  Corpora¬ 
tion  Commission  entered  the  final  order 
against  the  Kansas  Power  &  Eight  Co.  in 
a  series  of  residential  rate  reductions 
which  have  totaled  $1.8  million.  It  may  be 
only  coincidental  that  the  Parsons  Sun 
(A.B.C.  circulation  8,618)  had  campaigned 
almost  three  years,  in  its  editorial  and 
news  columns,  for  lower  rates  charged  by 
this  state's  second  largest  electric  utility. 
The  Commission  probably  would  inform 
him.  however,  that  it  is  something  more 
than  coincidence.  Tbe  utility,  if  pressed, 
might  do  likewise. 

Newspapers  by  Mr.  Ferry's  inference 
are  indifferent  to  the  plight  of  lower  in- 
lome  groups.  They  also  take  their  cues 
from  the  mercantile  and  financial  interests 
of  the  rommunity. 

The  Parsons  Sun  for  several  years  has 
urged  the  creation  of  a  county  court  in 
Labette  County  to  replace  justices  of  the 
peace,  principally  on  the  grounds  that  the 
j.p.’s  render  a  dubious  form  of  justice  to 
all  litigants  and  particularly  to  those  least 
able  to  afford  formal  defense. 

The  principal  opposition  has  come  from 
Parsons  merchants  who  also  are  adver¬ 
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tisers.  They  like  the  convenience  and 
economy  of  using  the  justice  courts  as 
bill  collectors.  The  costs,  as  well  as  the 
past-rlue  accounts,  are  charged  to  the  de¬ 
fendants. 

The  Sun’s  campaign  admittedly  was 
rocking  along  without  visible  success. 
Then  came  a  break.  A  small  debtor  gave 
the  newspaper  a  copy  of  a  dun  from  a 
Parsons  justice  of  the  peace  who  then 
admitted  having  a  private  bill  collection 
business  as  a  sideline.  If  he  can’t  produce 
as  a  collector,  he  sits  in  judgment  when 
the  creditor  brings  legal  action. 

I'nder  Mr.  Ferry’s  theory,  this  infor¬ 
mation  would  have  received  only  minor 
play  if  it  were  printed  at  all.  The  Estab¬ 
lishment,  you  know.  The  Sun  published 
the  story  across  the  top  of  its  front  page 
under  an  eight-column  headline.  'The 
matter  now  is  before  tbe  state  attorney 
general. 

-As  an  alleged  defender  of  tbe  status 
quo  among  newspapers,  the  Sun  should 
have  been  on  the  sidelines  in  a  recent 
school  unification  (consolidation)  contro¬ 
versy  in  Labette  County.  State  officials 
acknowledged  it  was  the  toughest  unifica¬ 
tion  problem  in  any  of  the  state's  105 
<  ounties.  The  county  was  the  only  one  not 
vet  unified. 

After  a  series  of  news  stories  containing 
facts  and  figures,  together  with  a  vigorous 
editorial  campaign  by  the  .Sun.  the  state 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  moved 
on  unification  and  the  county’s  school  dis¬ 
tricts  were  reduced  from  25  to  three.  Mr. 
Ferry  might  inquire  of  him  about  news¬ 
papers  and  the  status  quo. 

Threats  of  boycotts  (five  subscribers  did 
cancel,  a  loss  we  were  able  to  surmount  I 
and  bitter  recrimination  ensued.  The  Sun 
w’as  labeled  as  a  villain,  a  breeder  of  hate 
that  will  last  a  half  century,  and  told  it 
was  ruthless  and  greedy,  all  of  which  epi¬ 
thets  were  duly  printed  in  letters  to  the 
editor. 

.Advertiser  domination?  When  the  Sun 
published  a  story  recently  about  a  milk 
price  increase  and  tied  it  to  a  federal  milk 
order,  a  farmer  wrote  a  critical  letter  ask¬ 
ing  “whv  can’t  the  processor  and  the  re¬ 
tailer  take  their  share  of  the  credit  for 
these  price  increases?”  and  “why  can’t 
the  onlv  newspaper  in  town  print  both 
sides  of  the  subject?”  By  Ferry  standards, 
this  letter  sbould  have  gone  directly  to 
the  wastebasket.  W'^e  printed  it  on  page 
one.  under  a  two-column  head.  Since  gro¬ 
cery  linage  is  our  biggest  retail  classifica¬ 
tion.  it  follows  that  angry  grocers  should 
have  w.aited  in  force  on  the  editor  the  next 
(lav.  They  didn’t,  and  they  haven’t. 

The  price  of  bread  has  been  a  wide 
public  interest  in  recent  weeks.  We  didn’t 
consult  tbe  bakers  before  we  did  it,  but 
devoted  the  full  front  page  of  our  week¬ 
end  women’s  section  to  recipes  and  costs 
for  home-baked  bread,  together  with  pic¬ 
tures  of  a  Parsons  housewife  in  action  at 
her  oven.  (We  boldly  lifted  this  idea  from 
Tim  Hays’  Riverside  Press-Enterprise,  and 
hereby  plead  guilty  to  the  light-fingered 
larceny  involved). 

And.  of  course,  as  devotees  of  the 
Estahlishment.  if  not  a  part  of  it  (news¬ 
papers  shy  from  propertied  interests  of 
their  community.  They’re  off  limits.  .After 
5,  1966 


several  years  of  stories,  pictures  and  edi¬ 
torials  about  a  downtown  building  we  re- 
j)eatedly  labeled  as  “Parsons’  No.  1  Eye¬ 
sore,”  the  city  acquired  the  structure  and 
demolished  it  for  a  municipal  parking  lot. 
The  owner,  in  Mr.  Ferry’s  world,  would 
be  a  distant,  remote  figure  who  probablv 
never  laid  foot  on  the  townsite.  In  actual¬ 
ity  it  was  the  city’s  largest  property- 
bolding  family. 

We  do  not  eschew  profits.  Vi  e  look  upon 
them  as  essential,  to  pay  for  a  modern 
new  plant  for  the  newspaper,  to  provide 
the  latest  in  equipment  and  ample  news, 
editorial  and  picture  coverage  and  other 
means  to  an  end,  although  never  as  an 
end  in  themselves.  We  also  cheerfully  con¬ 
fess  to  community  boosterism  upon  occa¬ 
sion.  While  not  ignoring  the  warts,  we 
do  call  attention  with  enthusiasm  to  the 
dimples.  We  take  a  flyer  on  culture,  too. 
and  have  had  a  hand  in  bringing  two  sym¬ 
phony  orchestras  to  Parsons  in  recent 
months  for  concerts. 

All  of  this  isn't  recited  in  the  belief  the 
Parsons  Sun  is  different.  It  tries  to  do  a 
iob  every  day,  whether  by  example  in  a 
long-since  integrated  bridal  section  or  by 
active  campaigns  for  improvement  and 
elimination  of  injustice.  But  so  do  hun¬ 
dreds  of  other  American  daily  newspapers. 
Many  do  more  and  do  it  better. 

Tbe  point  instead  is  that  if  Mr.  Ferrv 
would  abandon  his  ivory-domed.  i\A- 
(  overed  tower  in  Santa  Barbara  and  move 
into  tbe  world  beyond,  he’d  make  inter¬ 
esting  discoveries. 

He  would  find  a  new  breed  of  American 
newspapers  which  doesn’t  fit  his  classical 
-tereotype. 

He’d  find  a  new  breed  of  editors,  too. 

Equally  important,  he’d  come  upon  a 
new  breed  of  advertisers  who  want  cover¬ 
age,  penetration  and  service  from  news¬ 
papers.  confident  their  returns  will  be  far 
greater  from  money  invested  in  independ¬ 
ent  newspapers  than  from  the  short-lived 
cerebral  exhilaration  of  dominating  weak 
and  vacillating  sheets. 

-And  in  so  doing,  Mr.  Ferry  would  be 
able  to  speak  from  involvement  rather 
than  supposition  the  next  time  National 
Education  Television  enlists  him  for  a 
study  of  newspapers. 

Clydf.  M.  Rf.fd 

Editor  and  Publisher. 

Parsons  (Kansas)  Sun. 
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Short  Takes 

The  candidate  said,  “I  should  hate  to 
think  the  purpose  of  President  Johnson’s 
grip  was  political.”  —  Bangor  (Me.) 
Daily  News. 

• 

Most  American  youngsters  probably 
will  never  see  a  real  covered  bride. — 
Portland  (Ore.)  Home  Magazine. 

• 

Make  Hearty  Dessert  from  British 
Isles. — Greeley  (Colo.)  Daily  Tribune. 

• 

Doctors  said  her  heart  stopped  beat¬ 
ing,  causing  death.  —  Tueson  (Ariz.) 
Daily  Citizen. 
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FOR  47  YEARS  FIRST  IN  ADVERTISING  IN  AMERICA’S  FIRST  MARKET 


Now... circulation  of 

The  New  York  Times  is  running 

at  a  record  high: 

875,000  weekdays 
1,505,000  Sundays 

Any  way  you  look  at  it, 
one  thing  is  clear.  Quite  a 
few  people  are  getting  more 
out  of  their  newspaper 
than  ever  before. 

So  are  New  York  Times 
advertisers. 


Every  Saturday  Since  1884 
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‘Brain  Drain’  Challenges 
Newspaper  Recruitment 


Choosy  J-Grads  Get  Hard  to  Hire 
As  Campus  Talent  Quest  Grows 


Kv  Tcmv  Breniia 


Things  aren’t  what  they  used 
to  be  in  journalism.  Gone  are 
the  days  when  the  down-at-heel 
job  seeker  cringed  before  a  man¬ 
aging  editor  vowing  to  work 
long  hours  for  poor  pay,  all  for 
the  chance  of  a  spot  in  his  dingy 
city  room. 

In  1966,  the  shoe  is  firmly  on 
the  other  foot.  Few  knuckles 
bleed  from  beating  on  editorial 
doors.  If  anybody’s  feeling  pain, 
it’s  the  progressive  newspaper 
executive  caught  in  a  competi¬ 
tive  squeeze  for  talent,  footsore 
from  campus  stumping,  and 
rasp-throated  from  repetition  of 
J-career  plusses  before  youthful 
•  audiences. 

N'ot  so  long  ago  students  were 
told  that  the  only  preparation 
for  journalism  was  to  stay  away 
from  J-Schools.  Now,  editors  are 
advi.sed,  “go  campus-recruiting, 
get  in  first,  don’t  let  industry 
beat  you  to  the  punch  .  .  .’’ 

tianipiis  Recruiting 

However,  once  on  the  campus 
,  another  story  emerges,  a  theme 
which  comes  as  no  surprise  to 
those  accustomed  to  university 
recruiting,  but  which  represents 
an  outspoken  expression  of  facts 
to  cause  consternation  among 
editors  new  to  the  college  quest 
for  personnel: 

•  J-Students  know  their 
value,  there  just  aren’t  enough 

t  job  candidates  to  go  around ; 

•  J-Students  w’ant  higher 
starting  salaries.  If  newspapers 
won’t  pay  them,  industry  will; 

•  J-Students  are  attaching 
less  and  less  importance  to  the 
“romance  of  journalism;” 

•  J-Students  are  growing  in¬ 
creasingly  critical  of  the  news¬ 
paper  product; 

•  J-Students  are  extremely 
choosy,  rarely  accepting  the  first 
job  offer. 

For  editors  who  came  up  the 
hard  way  these  are  difficult 
r  facts  to  swallow.  To  some  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  “little  Johnny  jour¬ 
nalist”  has  grown  too  big  for  his 


academic  boots.  “What’s  with 
these  college  kids?”  asked  one 
veteran  of  40-year  experience, 
“the  whole  business  .seems  to 
have  changed  in  the  past  10 
years  .  .  .” 

The  latter  remark  was  a  par¬ 
tial  truth.  From  the  recruiting 
standpoint  the  business  has 
changed  drastically  in  the  past 
10  years.  To  cite  just  one  ex¬ 
ample,  10  years  ago  the  J-Grad- 
uate  approaching  a  metropolitan 
newspaper  for  a  job  would  us¬ 
ually  have  been  told,  “go  get 
some  experience  on  a  small  town 
daily;  learn  all  you  can,  come 
back  and  see  us  in,  say,  four 
years  .  .  .”  Today,  if  considered 
suitable,  the  same  man  would 
have  to  be  wooed  at  tbe  college 
level,  welcomed  into  the  office 
and  probably  put  to  wmrk  on  a 
night  shift  where  he’d  calmly 
gain  experience,  where  the  night 
editor  would  spend  time  break¬ 
ing  bim  in. 

Statistics  of  Growth 

Rut,  more  importantly,  the 
.statistics  of  newspaper  progres¬ 
sion  during  the  pa.st  20  years 
have  a  significant  bearing  on 
staffing  problems  which  today’s 
editors  are  beginning  to  describe 
as  “becoming  critical.”  Briefly, 
these  are  the  facts:  daily  news- 
])aper  circulation  last  year 
crossed  the  60-million  mark  for 
the  second  time;  the  amount  of 
money  invested  during  196.')  in 
newspaper  ads  ro.se  to  $4. 4-bil¬ 
lion,  up  6.5%  over  tbe  year  be¬ 
fore  and  a  four-fold  Increase  in 
two  decades;  new'spaper  presses 
devoured  8.5  million  tons  of 
newsprint  during  1965  to  ac¬ 
commodate  the  more  than  95 
million  adults  who  daily  read  a 
newspaper;  in  the  two  decades 
since  1946,  the  number  of  per¬ 
sons  employed  on  daily  news¬ 
papers  has  increased  to  355,000 
— up  43% ;  the  weekly  circula¬ 
tion  of  non-daily  new.spapers  in- 
crea.sed  by  one  million  copies. 
More  than  26,088,200  copies 


were  being  read  at  the  start  of 
1966. 

Such  statistics  present  a  grat¬ 
ifying  picture  of  growth,  expan¬ 
sion  that  needs  (and  is  taking) 
all  the  talent  it  can  get — and  not 
just  in  editorial  spheres,  but  in 
business  departments  where  re¬ 
wards  are  higher.  Add  to  this 
the  clamor  for  staff  from  other 
communications  outlets,  from  in¬ 
dustry,  and,  more  recently,  the 
effect  of  the  draft  which  is 
growing  extremely  serious,  then 
the  size  of  the  problem  can  be 
seen. 

A  review  of  the  current  situa¬ 
tion  does  not  rest  there.  People 
u.sed  to  come  into  the  newspaper 
business  to  stay.  Today,  too  of¬ 
ten  they  move  out  after  just  a 
few  years.  Rut  the  real  problem 
appears  to  be  rooted  in  what’s 
happening  to  the  J-School  out¬ 
put.  Current  reports  suggest 
that  only  about  50  percent  of 
graduate  journalism  students 
enter  the  newspaper  business. 

Deinaiid  for  Personnel  Rises 

Paul  Swen.sson.  executive  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Newspaper  Fund 
— non-profit  organization  fi¬ 
nanced  by  the  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal  to  foster  careers  in  journal¬ 
ism — stres.ses  the  demand  for 
journalistic  help  has  never  been 
higher.  He  says  some  3,500  new 
journalists  are  needed  by  daily 
newspapers  each  year  merely  to 
fill  existing  opnortunities.  On 
ton  of  that  staffs  are  growing 
steadily. 

Journali.sm  teachers  and 
placements  directors  around  the 
countrv  are  becoming  more  ada¬ 
mant  in  their  w'arnings  to  the 
newspaper  industry  about  the 
flow  of  graduates  away  from 
journalism.  Robert  W.  Haver- 
field.  placement  director  School 
of  Journalism,  University  of 
Missouri,  is  typical  with  these 
comments  about  the  “J-Braln- 
Drain”:  “Many  graduates  go  di¬ 
rectly  into  industry.  Some  go 
with  universities  to  work  in  pub¬ 
lic  information  or  with  student 
publications.  Since  they  go  di¬ 
rectly  to  industry  and  not  via 
the  newspaper  route,  new.sna- 
pers  are  even  losing  them  for 
the  first  tw'o  or  three  years. 

“Industrj'  has  ‘discovered’  the 
journalism  graduate  .  .  .  both 
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ROMATIC  APPEAL— the  hazard) 
of  war,  newspapering  the  tough 
way,  moving  with  the  troops. 
These  are  the  images  conjured  up 
by  the  gung-ho  reporter  seen  in 
this  ANPA  ad  prepared  for  pub¬ 
lishers  to  run  in  newspapers  as 
part  of  a  campaign  to  stimulate 
interest  in  journalism  careers.  ( Pic¬ 
ture  is  of  Bob  Poos,  AP  photog¬ 
rapher  in  Viet  Nam). 

for  journalist  and  non-jour- 
nalistic  jobs.  It  doesn’t  surprise 
me  anymore  when  a  recruiter 
tells  me  that  he  is  looking  for 
management  trainees  among 
our  journalism  graduates. 

“Advertising  agencies,  radio 
and  tv  stations,  chain  retailers, 
specialty  magazines,  and  others 
have  joined  industry  and  are 
seeking  out  the  journalism  grad¬ 
uate.  Advertising  agencies  com¬ 
ing  to  our  campus  frequently 
a.sk  to  talk  to  news-editorial  ma¬ 
jors  as  well  as  advertising  ma¬ 
jors.” 

‘Outmoded’  Appeals 

For  the  growing,  but  still  in¬ 
sufficient  band  of  editors  going 
campus  recruiting  and  initiating 
training  programs  within  their 
own  offices,  there’s  nothing  new 
in  these  facts.  But  according  to 
many  educators,  still  too  fre¬ 
quently  newspaper  executives — 
men  whom  they  recognize  as  be¬ 
ing  caught  up  in  demanding  day- 
to-day  economic  and  production 
problems — prefer  to  hide  from 
the  truth.  Although  the  picture 
is  improving,  J-Schools  report 
that  industry  is  way  ahead  of 
newspapers  in  baiting  the  hook, 
in  snapping  up  talent. 

Additionally,  in  the  tight  em¬ 
ployment  market,  editors  new  to 
the  campus  quest  are  often  de- 
.scribed  as  using  “outmoded  ap¬ 
proaches”  when  selling  the 
newspaper  business  to  potential 
recruits.  While  industry  talks 
prosperity,  newspapers  talk 
“rough  deal.” 

Thoughtlessly  publishers  have 
(Continued  on  the  next  page) 
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been  known  to  stand  before  the 
graduating  class  calling  for  em¬ 
ployes  who  must  be  willing  to 
work  seven  days  a  week,  willing 
to  be  in  the  office  when  the  sun 
comes  up,  willing  to  take  their 
supper  at  the  city  room  desk. 
Dedicated  or  not,  such  state¬ 
ments  do  not  comiiare  well  with 
tlie  pitch  made  by  industrial 
giants  frequently  offering  more 
money  for  a  3.3-hour  week. 

Many  editors,  the  ones  who 
know  how  to  get  college  talent, 
report  that  their  less  successful 
brethren  impart  the  long-hours, 
hard-work  image  in  a  mistaken 
attempt  to  convey  the  degree  of 
dedication  needed  for  a  success¬ 
ful  career  in  journalism.  Those 
with  the  knowhow  say  that  ded¬ 
ication  usually  comes  with  en¬ 
thusiasm  and  experience  and  the 
fundamental  appeals  of  new.s- 
papering.  They  say  the  chal¬ 
lenges  and  the  personal  satisfac¬ 
tions  of  journalism  are  attrac¬ 
tions  which  remain  as  strong  as 
ever  to  young  men  and  women 
embarking  on  a  career.  They  ask 
for  help  in  ending  the  lingering 
myth  about  daily  newspapers 
dwindling  in  numbers. 

Essentially,  the  difference  to¬ 
day  is  that  more  than  ever  be¬ 
fore  potential  newsmen  and 
women  are  looking  for  (a)  jobs 
on  the  newspaper  that  is  enter¬ 
prising  where  they  can  be  proud 
to  work  (b)  offices  where  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  planned  progression  is 
possible,  and  (c)  positions  pay¬ 
ing  realistic  salaries  for  educa¬ 
tion  gained  and  willingpiess  to 
learn.  Such  fundamentals  are 
not  very  different  to  the  aspira¬ 
tions  of  previous  generations, 
but,  as  educators  point  out,  the 
current  law  of  supply  and  de¬ 
mand  is  such  that  students  can 
force  the  pace. 

The  Price  for  Talent 

.4nd  part  of  that  process  of 
forcing  the  pace  is  money.  Top 
salaries  are  being  offered  by 
blue-chip  corporations  dealing  in 
communications,  by  companies 
involved  in  many  forms  of  man¬ 
ufacturing,  chemical,  petroleum, 
aerospace  and  so  on. 

.According  to  Haverhill,  “They 
look  the  crop  over  and  buy  the 
ones  they  want  if  they  can  get 
them.  The  price  is  frequently  in 
the  $1.30  to  $160  a  week  range, 
even  $170.  These  are  starting 
salaries  for  those  with  a  bach¬ 
elor  degree.”  The  U-M  place¬ 
ment  director  also  adds:  “It 
might  be  worth  while  to  mention 
the  average — repeat  average  sal¬ 
ary  for  newspaper  jobs  for  our 
men  from  tbe  class  of  '66  .... 
$117..30.  Girls  were  just  a  few 


J-CAREER-BOUND — A  new  freshman  and  a  mother  of  four  have 
been  awarded  El  Paso  Times  Inc.  scholarships  at  New  Mexico  State 
University,  Luanna  Click  (left)  and  Mrs.  Scotty  Collins  (right) 
are  the  recipients.  Miss  Click  gets  $200  to  launch  her  journalism 
studies  and  Mrs.  Collins  receives  $100  to  finance  her  final  semester 
at  the  university.  They  were  selected  on  the  basis  of  their  interest 
in  newspaper  journalism  as  a  career,  outstanding  scholarship,  and 
financial  need.  Mrs.  Collins  has  worked  for  the  Coso  Grande  Dispatch 
in  Arizona. 


"The  average  beginner 
in  the  u  riter  cate¬ 
gory  received 
$5,608  on  neuspapers 
in  the  50-150,000 

circulation  class' 


feathers  in  newsrooms  where  the 
highly-experienced  struggle  to 
plug  gaps  in  previously  cohesive 
teams  of  men  who  came  up  “the 
hard  way,”  most  reports  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  college-trained 
newsman  is  achieving  a  high  de¬ 
gree  of  success  and  acceptability 
among  professionals. 

More  Studeiil> 

Against  this  background,  col¬ 
lege  journalism  enrollments  are 
rising.  The  growing  number  of 
joui-nalism  students  are  finding 
better  schools  with  a  wider  va¬ 
riety  of  programs.  According  to 
the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  “behind  this 
((ualitative  jump  are  the 
stringent  accreditation  require¬ 
ments  of  the  American  Council 
on  Education  for  Journalism  and 
the  increasing  number  of  schools 
seeking  accreditation  by  the 
ACEJ.” 


dollars  under.  These  figures  are 
for  the  newsroom  only.  Adver¬ 
tising  vvas  higher  ...  so  was 
public  relations  .  .  .” 

Average  Starting  Pay 

According  to  the  Associated 
Press  Managing  Editors  1966 
Salary  Survey,  the  average  be¬ 
ginner  in  the  writer  category 
received  (newspapers  over  150,- 
000),  $5,608;  (newspapers  from 
50,000  to  150,000),  $5,146; 

( newspapers  with  circulation 
10,000  to  50,000),  $4,648; 

(newspapers  with  under  10,000) , 
$4,250.  However,  the  APME 
survey  also  shows  that  the  range 
of  salary  opportunity  increases 
considerably  as  journalists  pro¬ 
gress  through  the  newsroom 
executive  levels.  Salaries  for 
managing  editors  ranged  from 
$16,527  for  beginners  to  $20,838 
for  those  in  the  6-year  category 
on  newspapers  with  circulations 
over  150,000.  The  same  position 
in  the  lowest  category — under 
10,000  circulation — showed  new¬ 
ly  apjjointed  managing  editors 
receiving  $6,875,  and,  after  six 
years,  $8,875.  The  full  study 
lists  latest  nation-wide  high, 
average  and  low  salaries  paid  to 
newsmen  in  five  job  classifica¬ 
tions.  Only  “base  salaries”  were 
tabulated.  Figures  did  not  in¬ 
clude  bonuses,  differentials  for 
night  shift  work,  or  fringe  bene¬ 
fits. 

The  national  average  of  start¬ 


ing  wages  on  daily  newspapers 
for  283  graduates  from  50  J- 
Schools  in  1965,  according  to  the 
Newspaper  Fund,  was  just  un¬ 
der  $5,000  annually.  Average 
starting  salaries  for  58  jour¬ 
nalism  graduates  joining  the 
staff  of  a  weekly  newspaper  is 
about  $200  less  per  year  than  it 
is  for  beginning  journalists  on 
daily  newspapers. 

However,  generally,  the  wages 
paid  newspapermen  in  the  na¬ 
tion’s  largest  cities  are  higher 
than  in  smaller  communities 
where  the  cost  of  living  differen¬ 
tial  is  the  adjusting  factor. 
Particularly  noteworthy  are  the 
higher  salaries  being  paid  re¬ 
porters  and  copy  editors  along 
the  Eastern  seaboard,  where,  in 
some  cities,  top  minimums  are 
reaching  $10,000.  Also,  editors 
stress,  salaries  generally  exceed 
figures  released  as  minimums 
and  it  is  commonplace  for  a 
well-trained  newspaper  journal¬ 
ist  to  earn  anywhere  from  $10,- 
000  to  $20,000  after  only  ten 
years  in  the  profession. 

So  much  for  cash.  What  do 
editors  competing  for  college 
grads  get  for  spiralling  editorial 
co.sts  when  recruiting  beginners? 
Reactions  are  still  mixed.  The 
old  complaints  of  bad  spelling, 
lack  of  attention  to  detail,  flip 
attitudes  to  serious  subjects  al- 
lie<l  with  unwillingness  to  han¬ 
dle  routine  jobs  still  persist. 

But,  while  some  J-Grads  ruffle 


Journalism  majors  numbered 
a  record  19,229  in  the  1965-66 
school  year,  an  increase  of  63% 
in  six  years  and  31%  in  the  last 
two  years.  Particularly  signifi¬ 
cant  are  the  large  size  of  the 
freshman  class  and  the  16%  in¬ 
crease  in  graduate  degrees  con¬ 
ferred  in  1965,  compared  to 
1964. 

As  enrollments  climb,  how¬ 
ever,  the  debate  as  to  primar>' 
areas  of  importance  at  the 
training  level  also  increases. 
Ru.ssell  E.  Hurst,  executive  di¬ 
rector  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  got 
to  the  heart  of  the  question 
earlier  this  year  when  he  asked: 
“As  for  journalism  education, 
aren’t  educators  and  editors 
alike  reaching  a  little  bit  harder 
these  days  for  some  solution  to 
the  question  of  where  journalism 
education  is  headed? 

“Toward  what  has  been  la¬ 
beled,  at  one  extreme,  the  com- 
municology  approach,  and  at  the 
other,  the  assembly-line  produc¬ 
tion  of  people  who  can  cover  a 
story  the  day  after  receiving 
their  diplomas?  Or  toward  some¬ 
thing  in  the  middle — a  student 
who  is  liberally  educated  and 
capable  of  going  to  work  in  the 
media? 

“There  are  vocal  proponents 
of  these  approaches,  and  their 
arguments  are  causing  a  good 
deal  of  uneasiness  among  the  na¬ 
tion’s  editors  and  publishers. 
I’m  confident  that  something 
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MENTOR — Michael  T.  Grehl,  managing  editor  of  the  Memphis 
Commercial  Appeal,  (second  from  left)  discusses  newspaper  work 
with  students  at  the  University  of  Mississippi,  From  the  left  are: 
William  B.  Street,  assistant  Tri-State  editor  of  the  Commercial 
Appeal;  Grehl;  Dr.  Sam  S.  Talbert,  chairman  of  the  Journalism 
Department;  John  Johnson  of  Natchez;  Rie  Lewis  of  Pascagoula;  and 
Jimmy  Denley  of  Coffeeville. 


Rood  is  KoinK  to  come  out  of  tlie 
dialogue  here,  if  it  is  only  a 
sharper  definition  of  whicli 
schools  are  going  in  which  direc¬ 
tion  .  . 

riiiatiriul  Assistance 

Such  discussions  may  continue 
indefinitely,  but  in  the  meantime 
there  is  no  lack  of  opportunity 
to  gain  training.  More  than  $1- 
million  in  financial  aid  is  avail¬ 
able  to  the  aspiring  young  jour¬ 
nalist  for  college  study,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Newspaper  Fund.  The 
1966  edition  of  the  Journalism 
Scholarship  Guide,  published  by 
the  Fund,  lists  2,329  scholar¬ 
ships,  fellowships,  assistant- 
ships  and  awards  worth  $1,093,- 
593,  more  than  70%  of  it  for  J- 
majors  only. 

College  graduation,  however, 
frequently  marks  just  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  a  young  journalist’s 
education.  Today  many  formal 
and  informal  education  pro¬ 
grams  enable  him  to  improve  his 
professional  competence  and 
broaden  his  scope  of  knowledge 
throughout  his  career. 

According  to  a  recent  survey, 
“at  least  40  newspapers  in  more 
than  half  the  states  have  formal, 
on-the-job  training  programs  for 
beginners.”  Some  newspapers 
are  notably  more  progressive 
than  others.  The  Wall  Street 
Journal,  with  eight  editions, 
takes  trainees  at  each  regional 
plant,  paying  them  in  excess  of 
$100  per  w’eek.  The  Gannett 
Rroup  has  a  comprehensive 
training  program.  The  Wash¬ 
ington  Star,  Washington  Post 
and  Nciv  York  Daily  Ncjvs  are 
all  significantly  involved  in  re- 
portorial  training. 

All  50  of  the  Daily  News’ 
copyboys  are  given  a  six  month’s 
trial  as  reporter-trainees.  They 
work  four  days  as  copyboys  and 
for  one  day  as  a  junior  reporter 
covering  actual  stories,  rewrit- 
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ing  and  copyreading.  Such  work 
is  examined  and  critiqued  by  the 
editor  in  charge  even  though  it 
may  not  be  published.  At  the 
end  of  the  training  period,  half 
;i  dozen  of  the  best  youngsters 
are  hired  as  reporters.  The  re¬ 
mainder  may  be  offered  posi¬ 
tions  in  other  departments  or 
helped  to  find  jobs  elsewhere. 

Training  Programs 

.Additionally,  youths  from  Pa¬ 
cific  and  Midwest  campuses  may 
gain  experience  and  training 
with  the  Copley  group,  particu¬ 
larly  on  the  San  Diego  Union. 
And  in  Florida,  the  Knight 
newspapers  send  beginners  to 
two  w'eeklies  where  they  are 
trained  under  semi-retired  edi¬ 
tors. 

Surveying  the  recruiting 
scene,  E&P  spoke  with  some  of 
the  editors  and  executives  active 
in  this  area: 

“Gone  are  the  days  when  they 
came  knocking  on  the  door,” 
said  A.  Vernon  Croop,  managing 
editor  of  the  Rochester  (N.Y.) 
Times-Union,  and  a  Gannett 
executive  involved  in  staff  train¬ 
ing  and  recruitment. 

“I’ve  been  recruiting  on  be¬ 
half  of  26  newspapers,”  said 
Croop,  “and  I’m  far  from  dis¬ 
couraged  by  what  I  find.  Yes,  it’s 
tiue  the  J-Schools  are  becoming 
‘over-recruited,’  not  only  by 
newspapers,  but  also  by  public 
relations  and  advertising  inter¬ 
ests;  but  they  seem  to  be  turn¬ 
ing  out  a  fine  bunch  of  young¬ 
sters.” 

“Il  Is  \«>l  Money  .A loin'' 

Croop  said  that  in  his  experi¬ 
ence  “it  is  not  money  alone  that 
these  kids  are  looking  for.”  He 
thought  that  a  great  many  were 
still  motivated  towards  newspa¬ 
per  work  as  an  “outlet  for  talent 
and  an  opportunity  to  do  some¬ 
thing  worthwhile.”  He  had 
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‘I’ve  been  recruiting  on  behalf  of  26 
newspapers  and  I’m  far  from  discouraged 
by  what  /  find.  It  is  not  money  alone 
that  these  kids  are  looking  for.' 

— A.  \  eriioii  Croop,  Gannett  ISewspapers. 


known  top  students  turn  down 
well-paid  government  pr  jobs  in 
favor  of  newspaper  careers. 

Speaking  for  the  Gannett 
Newspapers,  he  said  that  money 
was  not  a  problem  in  competing 
with  rival  outlets  for  talent.  Re¬ 
ferring  to  “top  calibre  people,” 
he  noted,  “we  don’t  have  a  set 
scale  of  payment;  if  we  want  a 
particular  person  we  will  offer 
what  it  takes  to  get  him.” 

Some  newspapers,  he  said,  had 
not  caught  up  wdth  this  philoso¬ 
phy  when  recruiting  “good  peo¬ 
ple.”  He  thought  they  would  be 
forced  to  change  their  tactics. 

The  Gannett  executive  also 
thought  that  the  J-Schools  would 
meet  “the  so-called  crisis”  in 
supplying  personnel.  But  he  ad¬ 
mitted  that  “some  of  the  finest 
reporters  we’ve  had”  came 
straight  from  a  liberal  arts 
background  and  “then  we 
trained  them  ourselves.”  He  ex¬ 
plained  that  in  Rochester  it  had 
been  past  practice  to  run  train¬ 
ing  courses  which  lasted  for  23 
weeks.  “We  found,  however,  that 
this  was  too  long  a  period,  peo¬ 
ple  wanted  to  get  down  to 
work,”  he  added.  “Thus,  the 
Times-Union  has  introduced  a 
training  system  which  relies 
mainly  on  one  week  of  orienta¬ 
tion  followed  by  weekly  seminars 
which  occupy  one  half-day  per 
week,”  he  said. 

Pcrfcclionisls  .Arc  Tutors 

George  A.  Killenberg,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  St.  Louis 
(Mo.)  Globe-Democrat,  blames 
the  “present  military  situation” 
for  the  shortage  of  journalism 
recruits.  He  agrees  that  indus¬ 
try  and  other  communications 
spheres  have  provided  increased 
competition  for  talent,  but  re¬ 
ports  “no  particular  problems  in 
getting  staff  for  the  Globe- 
Democrat.” 

“Our  reputation  and  salary 
scales — among  the  best  in  the 
country — make  us  an  attractive 
prospect  to  job  seekers,”  he  said, 
adding,  “we  get  plenty  of  ap¬ 
plications  for  employment  in 
most  newsroom  categories.” 
Copydesk  positions,  he  said, 
were  among  the  hardest  to  fill. 
The  newspaper  had  one  woman 
copyreader. 

Did  the  Globe-Democrat  train 
its  own  staff?  “No,  not  exactly. 
What  we  do  have  is  a  number 
of  highly  demanding  senior  desk 
and  rewrite  men — the  real  en¬ 
thusiasts  of  the  business — who 
make  a  point  of  handling  ma¬ 


terial  from  our  new  men.  They 
are  perfectionists.  Very  little 
gets  past  them;  they  insist  on 
the  highest  standards.  As  you 
know,  there  are  rewrite  men 
who  can  cleverly  write  round  a 
missing  fact.  Not  these 
Ruys.  .  .  .” 

What  about  campus  recruit¬ 
ing?  “We  try  to  maintain  close 
relationships  with  J-Schools  but 
we  don’t  send  out  actual  re¬ 
cruiters.”  Killenberg  thought 
that  such  a  quest  was  likely  in 
the  future.  He  opined  that  J- 
Graduates  coming  to  the  G-D 
had  proved  to  be  excellent  work¬ 
ers,  “good  dedicated  young  peo¬ 
ple.” 

There  had  been  some  losses 
from  the  writing  staff  to  adver¬ 
tising  and  PR.  He  then  noted: 
“Rut  .some  came  back;  they 
didn’t  like  it.  It  came  as  quite 
a  shock  to  find  that  if  they  went 
to  a  dinner  or  a  jaunt  for  the 
company,  they  were  on  their  own 
time,  no  overtime,  no  time  off, 
but  get  into  the  office  at  9  a.m. 
the  next  morning.  .  .  .” 

William  B.  Dickinson,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Bulletin,  reported  that  for 
the  first  time  his  newspaper  had 
gone  “campus  stumping”  for  re¬ 
cruits.  Last  spring  saw  the 
newspaper’s  city  editor  visiting 
three  universities  in  a  quest  for 
staff.  Results,  said  Dickinson, 
“were  not  entirely  encourag¬ 
ing.” 

Independent  Youtli 

Nevertheless,  he  stressed  that 
the  recruitment  drive  would  be 
expanded  in  the  coming  year  to 
include  more  J-Schools,  “prob¬ 
ably  five.”  The  Bulletin,  he  said, 
had  found  that  a  great  many 
students  were  not  interested  in 
the  “news  side  of  the  business.” 
If  they  were  interested  in  news¬ 
papers  at  all,  it  appeared  they 
favored  the  general  business  de¬ 
partments  as  “providing  better 
possibilities  for  a  newspaper 
career.”  He,  too,  noted  that  pub¬ 
lic  relations,  radio  and  television 
were  all  competing  with  the  Bul¬ 
letin  for  J-School  talent.  The 
newspaper  offered  beginners 
$100  per  week,  but  “will  pay 
more  for  the  men  we  really 
want.” 

“Believe  me,”  Dickinson  said, 
“.some  of  these  youngsters  are  as 
independent  as  a  hog  on  ice; 
they  are  extremely  selective 
when  it  comes  to  choosing  a  ca- 
(Continued  on  page  50) 
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RKPORTER’iS  VOCABLLARV 

All  the  Day’s  News 
Told  in  4500  Words 


GETTYSBURG  FELLOW— Henry  M.  Seharf.  Gettys¬ 
burg  Times  owner,  left,  receives  a  charter  membership 
certificate  to  the  Gettysburg  College  Board  of  Fellows 
from  Chairman  Paul  H.  Rhoads. 


All  any  reporter  needs  is  a 
vocabulary  of  4,500  words.  With 
that  he  could  cover  almost  any 
story  in  a  normal  day’s  work. 

That’s  what  a  computer  says. 

The  Associated  Press  has  been 
running  tests  on  the  newrs  report 
to  check  the  number  of  different 
words  used  and  to  determine  the 
extent  of  vocabulary  in  a  full 
day’s  run  of  stories. 

“Only  4,500  different  words 
are  required  to  write  a  full  day’s 
news  report,”  said  E.  Blanton 
Kimbell,  AP  research  and  de¬ 
velopment  manager,  in  a  report 
on  computer  applications  which 
he  gave  to  the  Institute  of 
Newspaper  Controllers  and  Fi¬ 
nance  Officers  at  Montreal  re¬ 
cently. 

Kimbell  also  disclosed  that 
news  copy  has  been  analyzed  via 
computer  to  provide  some  means 
for  reducing  the  number  of 
cliches  in  writing. 

Aulonialed  Librart 

•Another  project  at  AP,  Kini- 
bell  reported,  is  information 
retrieval  which  may  lead  to  an 
automated  newspaper  library. 
One  automatic  indexing  system 
appears  to  be  a  good  solution  to 
the  problem,  he  .said. 

Describing  some  of  the  150 
programs  that  are  running  at 
some  time  even,’  day  in  AP’s 
computer  center,  Kimbell  said: 

“The  mo.st  complex  computer 
application  involves  production 
of  stock  market  tables  for  over 
200  newspapers.  Information  on 
each  sale  is  keyed  into  a  punched 
paper  tape  which  transmits  the 
data  via  telephone  to  hundreds 
of  tickers  in  brokers’  offices  and 
also  produces  another  paper  tape 
for  our  IBM  1620  computers. 
Each  time  a  sale  occurs,  the 
computer  adds  the  number  of 
shares  sold  to  a  previous  total, 
determines  whether  the  price  is 
a  new  high  or  low,  and  com¬ 
putes  the  net  change.  This  in¬ 
formation  is  stored  until  another 
change  occurs,  or  until  it  is  time 
for  transmission. 

“Transmission  alone  is  a  com¬ 
plex  job.  Each  table  is  trans¬ 
mitted  in  a  variety  of  formats — 
six  for  the  American  Exchange 
table  alone.  Al.so,  transmissions 
must  be  made  at  a  variety  of 
speeds,  to  meet  the  production 
requirements  of  different  news¬ 
papers,  w’hich  range  from  six 
to  210  characters  a  second.  So 
the  computers  must  manage  a 
complex  array  of  leased  com¬ 


munication  circuits. 

“Many  different  checks  must 
l)e  made  at  every  step  to  insure 
accuracy  of  the  final  tables.  For 
example,  our  computers  compare 
each  price  with  the  last  previous 
sale  price.  If  a  difference  of 
more  than  $2  is  found,  the  com¬ 
puter  prints  out  a  message  to 
our  operators,  and  an  immediate 
check  is  made  with  the  exchange. 

“Last  summer,  for  the  first 
time,  we  produced  baseball  box 
.scores  with  our  computers.  The 
input  data  was  the  play-by-play 
descriptive  coming  from  each 
major  league  baseball  park,  the 
computers  produced  the  box 
score  at  the  end  of  the  game,  to 
be  transmitted  within  a  matter 
of  seconds. 

“We  u.sed  our  computers  to 
))roduce  election  tables  for  the 
first  time  in  1964  and  expect  to 
do  this  again  next  month.  The 
two  news  agencies  and  three  tv 
networks  have  pooled  their  re- 
.sources  to  collect  the  votes. 
Totals  will  flow  into  our  com¬ 
puters,  where  the  tables  will  be 
compiled  for  transmi.ssion  to 
newspapers.  The  method  in¬ 
cludes  delivery  of  a  hard  copy, 
from  which  an  engraving  can 
l>e  made.  This  eliminates  pos¬ 
sibility  of  error  during  composi¬ 
tion  and,  for  newspapers  not 
using  wire  service  tape,  offers 
an  advantage  in  speed.” 

• 

S3  I\ew>priiil  Kui»<<* 

San  Francisco 

The  increase  in  price  of  news- 
l)rint  on  the  West  Coast  is  set¬ 
tling  down  at  $3  a  ton  and  the 
effective  date  has  been  moved  to 
June  1.  The  base  price  will  be 
$137  a  ton,  or  about  $2  a  ton 
under  the  price  of  newsprint  in 
the  eastern  zones. 


Company 
Buys  Florida  Paper 

SfPERIOR,  Wis. 

The  Evening  Telegram  Com¬ 
pany  of  Sujjerior,  has  purchased 
controlling  interest  in  the  Dune¬ 
din  Times,  of  Dunedin,  Florida. 
The  change  became  effective 
Oct.  1. 

The  new  manager  is  Robert 
Miller,  formerly  with  the  Mesabi 
Daily  News  of  Virginia,  Minne- 
-sota.  Hal  Meyer  of  Dunedin  re¬ 
mains  as  editor. 

The  Evening  Telegram  Com¬ 
pany  also  has  daily  newspapers 
in  Superior,  Ashland,  Manitowoc 
and  Two  Rivers,  Wisconsin,  and 
Virginia,  Minnesota.  It  is  asso¬ 
ciated  with  television  stations  in 
Madison,  Wisconsin  and  Spo¬ 
kane,  Washington,  and  with  ca¬ 
ble  television  systems  in  Pa¬ 
cifica,  California  and  Platteville, 
Wisconsin. 

The  president  of  the  Evening 
Telegram  Company  is  Morgan 
Murphy,  Superior. 

• 

76  New  Pensioiiersi 

The  Newspaper  Guild  of  New 
York  reports  that  76  former  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  Herald  Tribune, 
the  Journal- American,  and  the 
World-Telegram  have  been 
added  to  the  i)ension  rolls.  One 
month’s  checks  to  them  amount 
to  approximately  $5,000. 


Bellows  Will  Join 
Los  Angeles  Times 

Los  Angeles 
James  G.  Bellows,  former  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  has  joined  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Titnes  as  associate  editor, 
effective  Dec.  5. 

Publisher  Otis  Chandler  .said, 
“Mr.  Bellows  earned  an  inter¬ 
national  reputation  as  an  out¬ 
standing  newspaper  executive  on 
the  Herald  Tribune  and  his  ar¬ 
rival  will  expand  increasing  de¬ 
mands  created  by  the  growth 
and  development  of  the  Times.” 

Reporting  to  Bellows  will  be 
James  Toland,  director  of  special 
.sections,  and  the  special  writers 
and  editors  involved  in  the  En¬ 
tertainment  Section,  Real  Estate 
Section,  Women’s  Section,  Travel 
Section  and  Sunday  copy  desk. 

Managing  Editor  Frank  P. 
Haven  will  be  supervising  the 
assistant  managing  editors,  sub¬ 
urban  editor,  political  editor  and 
educational  services  director. 
Haven,  Bellows  and  James  Bas- 
•sett,  director  of  editorial  pages, 
w’ill  report  directly  to  Editor 
Nick  B.  Williams. 

• 

Fditor  INuined 

San  Francisco 
Ruth  Miller  has  been  advanced 
to  the  post  of  women’s  editor  of 
the  San  Francisco  Chronicle. 
Her  appointment  ends  a  lengthy 
male  rule  of  the  department. 
James  Estes  resigned  to  become 
associate  peace  secretary,  Amer¬ 
ican  Friends  Service  Committee, 
in  Philadelphia  after  a  decade 
in  the  post. 

• 

Circulalor  Named 

Ottawa 

The  appointment  of  Eric 
Brenning  as  circulation  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Ottawa  Citizen  has 
been  announced  by  R.  W. 
Southam,  publisher.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Leo  McCaffrey,  who  is  re¬ 
tiring  after  50  years  of  service. 


WHERE  MONEY  TALKS — A  group  at  the  Montreal  meeting  of  the 
Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance  Officers  includes, 
left  to  right:  Burnett  M.  Thall,  Toronto  Star;  Fred  D.  Stone  Jr., 
Marine  Midland  Trust  Company;  and  Joseph  L.  Haussler,  Buffalo 
Evening  News. 
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SDX  Cites 
College  Press 
Achievement 

Chicago 

Sigma  Delta  Chi,  professional 
journalism  society,  has  an¬ 
nounced  winners  of  its  annual 
college  press  contest. 

First-place  awards  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  during  Sigma  Delta  Chi’s 
national  convention  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Nov,  9-12. 

The  winners: 

NEWSPAPERS  —  Editorials: 
1st — Daily  Tar  Heel,  University 
of  North  Carolina;  2nd — Daily 
Wildcat,  University  of  Arizona; 
3rd — Daily  Kansan,  University 
of  Kansas. 

Feature  Stories:  1st —  Kansas 
State  Collegian,  Kansas  State 
University;  2nd — Eagle,  Ameri¬ 
can  University;  3rd — Minnesota 
Daily,  University  of  Minnesota. 

Sports  Stories:  1st  —  Daily 
Collegian,  Pennsylvania  State 
University;  2nd — Ohio  State 
Lantern,  Ohio  State  University; 
3rd — Battalion,  Texas  A  &  M 
University. 

News  Stories:  1st  —  Ohio 
State  Lantern,  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity;  2nd — Daily  Collegian, 
Pennsylvania  State  University; 
3rd — State  Press,  Arizona  State 
University. 

MAGAZINES — ('atnpns  Mag¬ 
azine:  1st — Sparta.  Life,  San 
Jose  State  College. 

Non-Fietion  Article  Writing: 
l.st — Ivory  Tower,  University  of 
Minnesota. 

Best  Article  Contributed  to 
Outside  Magazine:  Ist^ — James 
Willwerth,  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia.  (Berkeley). 

PHOTOGRAPHY  —  Spot 
News:  1st — James  Holland,  Ohio 
University. 

Sports:  1st  —  David  Bowser, 
East  Texas  State  University. 

Feature:  1st — Raymond  Ad¬ 
ler,  East  Texas  State. 

Scenic,  or  Special:  1st — James 
Holland,  Ohio  University. 

RADIO-TELEVISION  — 
Radio-Reporting :  1st — fhlward 
W,  Pearce,  University  of  Ne¬ 
vada;  2nd — John  Ledingham, 
Ohio  State  University. 

Television  Reporting:  1st — 
John  Lindsay,  Washington  State 
University;  2nd — Douglas  Cald¬ 
well,  Ohio  University. 

Radio  or  TV  Newswriting  or 
Commentary:  1st — Mark  Hall, 
San  Jose  State  College;  2nd — 
Wendall  Anschutz,  University  of 
Kansas. 

Radio  or  TV  Public  Service  in 
Journalism:  1st — Richard  Mayk, 
Charles  Bierbauer  and  Kenneth 
Bredenberg,  Pennsylvania  State 
University;  2nd  —  Edward 
Yeates,  University  of  Utah. 


JOY  AND  SORROW  are  mixed  in  the  emotions  of 
Mrs.  Jules  Dubois  (center)  as  she  accepts  a  gold 
medal  for  her  late  husband  from  the  Inter  American 
Press  Association  at  Lima,  Peru.  The  Chicago  Tribune's 
Latin  American  correspondent,  who  died  recently,  was 


honored  for  his  long  service  as  chairman  of  the  lAPA 
Freedom  of  the  Press  Committee.  At  the  left  is  Mrs. 
John  O'Rourke,  whose  husband  is  now  chairman  of 
that  committee;  and  at  the  right  is  Mrs.  Horace 
Aguirre,  wife  of  the  publisher  of  Diario  Las  Americas. 


At  the  Inter  American  Press  Association 
Assembly  in  Lima,  Peru 

(For  ^lory — Shop  Talk  at  Tliirly,  page  60) 


72  Non -Strikers 
Placed  on  Trial 


Edwin  P.  Young,  Providence  (R.l.)  Journal  and  Bulletin;  and  Joseph 
B.  Ridder,  San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury  and  News. 


Nicholas  Ifft,  Idaho  State  Journal,  Pocatello,  Idaho;  George  Beebe, 
Miami  Herald;  and  S.  G.  Fletcher,  Kingston  (B.W.I.)  Daily  Gleaner. 


By  N.Y,  Guild 

A  Trial  Board  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Guild  of  New  York  is 
considering  the  cases  of  72 
members  who  crossed  Guild  pick¬ 
et  lines  to  work  at  the  New 
York  Times  in  September-Octo- 
ber  1965. 

Two  hearings  have  been  con¬ 
ducted  and  more  are  scheduled. 
Thus  far,  according  to  the 
Guild,  only  55  of  the  72  who 
have  been  charged  with  violat¬ 
ing  guild  law  appeared.  Most 
of  them  chose  to  be  represented 
by  one  or  another  of  two  spokes¬ 
men.  Only  Guild  members  may 
represent  other  Guild  members 
at  a  Guild  trial. 

‘Unfairness’  Charged 

W’hile  admitting  the  picket 
line  infractions,  most  of  the 
pleadings  challenged  the  unfair¬ 
ness  of  the  proceedings  on  the 
ground  that  “accu.sed  were  de¬ 
nied  counsel  of  their  own  choos¬ 
ing.” 

Others  asserted  they  were 
“involuntary  members”  of  the 
union,  due  to  the  Guild  Shop 
clause  in  the  contract,  and  could 
not  be  compelled  to  comply  with 
a  strike  edict. 

The  Trial  Board,  which  con¬ 
sists  of  four  Guild  members, 
was  accused  of  lacking  impar¬ 
tiality,  and  the  accused  further 
challenged  the  Guild’s  right  to 
impose  penalties. 
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Strikes  Close 
More  Papers 
In  Midwest 

Strikes  this  week  by  press¬ 
men  suspended  publication  of 
newspapers  in  Dayton,  Ohio 
and  Carbondale,  Ill. 

They  followed  a  walkout  by 
printers  at  the  Toledo  (0.) 
Blade  and  Times  and  a  strike 
authorization  vote  by  printers 
at  the  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Press 
Scimitar  and  Commercial  Ap¬ 
peal. 

The  pressmen’s  union  is  the 
only  one  of  15,  representing 
about  1,000  employes,  which  had 
not  agreed  to  contract  terms 
with  Dayton  Newspapers  Inc. 

A  company  spokesman  said 
arbitration  had  been  offered  on 
a  wage  package  for  the  90 
pressmen  employed  at  the  News 
and  Journal  Herald  but  the 
union  rejected  it. 

.Another  issue  is  the  schedul¬ 
ing  of  Saturday  work,  involv¬ 
ing  penalty  pay.  Negotiations 
have  been  underway  for  seven 
months.  Pressmen  earn  an 
average  of  $9,500  a  year. 

The  company  offered  the 
pressmen  a  three-year  package 
of  $17  and  a  number  of  fringe 
benefits,  an  offer  similar  to  that 
accepted  by  other  unions. 

The  Dayton  new’spapers  are 
part  of  the  James  M.  Cox  news¬ 
paper  group.  Robert  C.  Snyder, 
general  manager,  said  the  press¬ 
men’s  union  insisted  on  sched¬ 
uling  pressmen  for  work  on 
Saturday  and  Sunday  editions 
which  would  impose  a  penalty 
on  the  publisher. 

The  only  alternative,  Snyder 
said,  would  be  to  change  pro¬ 
duction  schedules.  This  would 
mean  that  readers  would  not 
receive  their  Sunday  paper  be¬ 
fore  going  to  church. 

More  than  400  members  of 
other  craft  unions  were  affected 
by  the  walkout.  Editorial  work¬ 
ers  reported  for  work  and  pre¬ 
pared  new's  for  radio  and  tv 
stations. 

At  the  Southern  Illinoisan  at 
Carbondale,  the  pressmen  de¬ 
manded  higher  wages  and  more 
men  on  the  presses. 

John  Gardner,  general  man- 
agrer  at  the  Lindsay-Schaub 
paper,  said  the  printers  joined 
in  the  strike.  Editorial  and 
business  workers  remained  on 
the  job. 

Stereotypers  voted  to  join 
printers  and  gruildsmen  in  the 
strike  that  closed  the  Blade  and 
Times  in  Toledo  on  Oct.  24. 
Pressmen,  paper  handlers  and 
mailers  joined  the  picket  lines 
but  said  their  action  was  a  pro¬ 
test  at  “being  locked  out.” 
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Wayne  G.  Current,  assistant 
publisher,  charged  “heavy” 
picketing  barred  maintenance 
men  from  the  plant.  He  said 
also  that  officials  and  secretaries 
has  been  “jostled.” 

Management  continued  to 
meet  wdth  non-striking  unions 
through  the  Allied  Council  of 
Newspapers  but  no  meetings 
were  scheduled  with  the  print- 
er.s. 

In  Memphis,  W.  F.  .4ycock 
Jr.,  business  manager  of  the 
Scripps-Howard  dailies,  said 
printers  had  scheduled  a  meet¬ 
ing  for  Sunday,  “presumably  to 
vote  on  an  offer  made  by  man¬ 
agement.” 

The  union  a  week  ago  voted 
95  to  78  against  acceptance  of 
a  wage  offer,  which  Mr.  Aycock 
said  “is  in  excess  of  $20”  over 
three  years  plus  fringe  bene¬ 
fits.  The  union  authorized  its 
scale  committee  to  call  a  strike. 
The  papers  continued  to  pub¬ 
lish. 

Slereolypers  Picket 
New  Cowles  Paper 

Members  of  New  York  Stereo¬ 
typers  Union  No.  1  this  week 
picketed  the  Suffolk  (N.  Y.) 
Sun,  which  plans  to  begin  publi¬ 
cation  Nov.  14. 

Pickets  marched  in  front  of 
the  newspaper’s  plant  at  Deer 
Park,  Long  Island,  and  in  front 
of  the  Look  Building,  488  Madi¬ 
son  Ave.,  New  York  City,  head¬ 
quarters  of  Cowles  Communica¬ 
tions  Inc.,  publisher  of  the  news¬ 
paper. 

Spokesmen  for  the  union  said 
the  Cowles  management  had  de¬ 
clined  to  meet  with  union  repre¬ 
sentatives  to  discuss  a  contract. 
The  union  has  agreements  with 
other  Long  Island  dailies.  News- 
day,  the  Long  Island  Press  and 
the  Long  Island  Star. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Sun  said 
the  employes  of  the  mechanical 
department  —  printers,  stereo¬ 
type  operators,  pressmen  and 
mail  room  personnel — are  rep¬ 
resented  by  the  International 
Typographical  Union.  The  Deer 
Park  Cowles  Chapel  is  in  con¬ 
tract  negotiations  with  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  Sun. 

• 

New  York  Times 
Changes  Body  Type 

The  New  York  Times  will 
burst  out  with  a  new  face  on 
July  4,  1967.  At  a  cost  of  about 
$100,000  the  Times  is  changing 
text  type  from  8-point  Ideal, 
which  was  adopted  25  years  ago, 
to  8% -point  Imperial.  The  order 
for  about  250,000  mats  for  114 
composing  machines  in  New 
York  and  Paris  has  been  placed 
with  the  Intertype  Company  in 
Brooklyn. 


All  the  Way  with  LBJ 

.  .  .  AND  SO  TO  BED 

By  Merriiiian  Smith 
I'Pl  White  House  Reporter 

This  was  no  way  to  see  the  world. 

Such  was  the  fatigued  appraisal  of  many  of  those  who 
churned  along  over  30,000  miles  in  the  wake  of  President 
Johnson  on  his  Asian  trip. 

It  was  fine  for  the  Chief  Executive  and  the  many  millions 
who  saw  him  from  Samoa  to  Seoul,  but  it  was  a  logistical 
nightmare  for  those  who  had  to  keep  the  world  abreast 
of  what  he  was  doing,  and  for  the  travel  technicians  and 
staff  members  whose  duty  it  was  to  make  the  trip  come 
off  right. 

The  White  House  wisely  built  into  the  schedule  one  day 
of  rest — most  reporters  and  staff  members  went  to  Bangkok 
while  the  President  loafed  beside  a  beach  at  Bangsaen, 
Thailand.  But  this  24-hour  recess,  blessed  as  it  was,  was 
not  enough  to  clear  up  colds  and  other  ailments  which 
stemmed  from  long  hours,  little  sleep  and  a  lot  of  work. 

The  President  was  frank  about  acknowledging  that  his 
travel  vicissitudes  were  considerably  less  than  those  who 
moved  along  with  him.  He  did  not,  for  example,  have  to 
contend  wfith  the  awful  matter  of  having  baggage  packed 
and  ready  by  4  and  5  a.m.  for  departures  several  hours  later. 

He  never  had  problems  about  food  or  having  clean  clothing 
at  all  times,  his  shoes  shined  or  being  awakened  on  time. 
These  were  frightful  goblins  for  about  301  other  people 
in  his  entourage. 

So  much  laundry  was  lost  in  Thailand  that  as  the  White 
House  party  checked  out  of  its  Bangkok  hotel,  a  large  stack 
of  men’s  shirts,  women’s  blouses,  assorted  underwear  and 
socks  sat  in  the  lobby,  mournfully  unticketed. 

One  unlucky  traveler  could  not  find  his  luggage  for  three 
days.  Another  member  of  the  party  put  it  vividly,  “I  was 
without  my  luggage  for  three  countries  and  five  days.” 

No  section  of  the  Johnson  staff  labored  more  than  Press 
Secretary  Bill  D.  Moyers  and  his  associates.  Their  tolerance 
for  listening  to  complaints  in  several  languages  at  once 
was  amazing. 

Seven  different  currencies,  seven  different  clock  settings, 
10  different  hotels  in  such  a  short  space  of  time  can  smudge 
together  in  a  blur  of  days  and  hours  that  makes  distinct 
memories  difficult. 

As  one  member  of  the  party  remarked  as  he  gazed  across 
a  jammed  hotel  lobby  in  Bangkok,  “For  all  I  know,  this 
could  be  Pittsburgh  with  funny  hats.” 

Looking  over  notes  in  my  diary  now,  I  read: 

Oct.  18-19 — Honolulu  to  Pago  Pago  to  Wellington,  New 
Zealand.  Zip — an  entire  day  passed  in  a  split  second.  Loud¬ 
speaker  keeps  saying  “Go  to  higher  ground — this  is  a  tidal 
wave  alert.”  Went  to  bed.  Tidal  wave  only  four  extra  inches 
of  w’ater. 

Oct.  19 — Night  aboard  old  passenger  cruise  ship.  400  of 
us  paid  $10  a  head  for  bunks  about  the  width  of  an  ironing 
board. 

Oct.  20 — Canberra.  Curious  city — no  slums. 

Oct.  21 — Melbourne.  Paint  thrown  by  anti-war  demonstra¬ 
tors.  Mrs.  Johnson  calls  the  incident  a  grain  of  sand  in  a 
city  of  two  million.  A  frightfully  messy  grain. 

Oct.  22 — Sydney.  American  police  would  have  jailed  hun- 
ilreds  for  some  of  the  filth  they  yelled  at  Johnson. 

Oct.  23 — Brisbane.  What  a  mess  in  front  of  the  hotel. 
People  w’ere  wedged  in  so  tightly  that  several  fainted  but  it 
was  some  time  before  they  could  collapse. 

Oct.  24-27 — Manila.  Fighting  the  heat  in  a  white  sports 
shirt,  I  tangled  with  sticky  red  dust  stirred  up  on  Corregi- 
dor  by  Johnson’s  helicopter,  ended  up  resembling  a  mottled 
blotter.  Visit  to  Viet  Nam  brief  but  moving. 

Oct.  28 — Thailand.  Day  of  rest.  Dinner  at  the  Grand 
Palace.  White  tie  and  tails.  Miserable  evening.  My  tails  were 
heavy  winter  weight. 

Oct.  30 — Malaysia — Running  out  of  dinner  shirts.  Score  in 
table  game:  Chopsticks  6,  Johnson  0. 

Nov.  2 — The  memory  of  this  trip  will  have  to  be  sleepiness. 
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Public  Relations  for  PR 

By  Daniel  J.  Edelman, 

President.  Daniel  J.  Edelman  &  Assoeiales 


I  don’t  recall  seeing  at  any  time  in  the  past  such  a  rasli 
of  extremely  negative  articles  on  Public  Relations  as  have 
appeared  in  recent  months.  Let  me  cite  a  few  examples. 

1.  Time  Magazine,  August  19:  Headline — “Public  Relations 
— Biting  the  Handout  That  Feeds  You.”  “The  bane  of 
every  news  man’s  existence  is  the  publicity  handout.”  “The 
self-seeking  blurbs  are  quickly  ripped  open  and  then  ripped 
up.”  “Any  handout  is  an  ad  insertion  order.”  “It  could 
he  the  doom  of  public  relations  counselors.” 

2.  James  Gavin,  Chicago  Tribune,  September  7 :  Headline 
— “A  Fairy  Story  for  Press  Agents.”  “The  Seven  Dwarfs.” 
“Dopey,  Worrisome,  Bothersome,  Useless,  Nosey,  Flutter 
Boy  and  Pesty.”  “These  fellows  get  together  a  campaign 
of  harassment.” 

3.  UPI  story:  Headline — “PR  job  will  be  Computerized.” 
k  picture  of  Dr.  Gabriel  Zimmerman  and  the  public  relations 
computer  with  which  he  expects  to  produce  factual,  timely 
and  well-conceived  news  releases.  Typical  headlines  of 
newspapers  running  the  story — “Drinks  no  martinis — but 
PR  Computer  does  other  feats.”  “All  it  needs  is  an  occasional 
shot  of  oil  or  perhaps  a  new  tube  or  two.”  “It  doesn’t 
wear  button-down  shirts  or  run  ideas  up  the  flagpole  to 
see  who  salutes.” 

4.  Historian  Arthur  M.  Schlesinger  in  a  speech  in  Chicago 
before  Citizens-for-Douglas  group,  August  21,  said  of 
opposing  candidate  Charles  Percy:  “Percy  will  say  as  many 
divergent  things  at  once  as  he  can  get  aw’ay  with.  He 
is  a  product  of  the  black  art  of  public  relations.” 

These  statements  speak  for  themselves  with  respect  to 
media’s  portrayal  of  our  work.  All  of  us  can  cite  any 
number  of  examples.  Some  of  the  most  damaging  have 
involved  questions  of  representation  of  foreign  governments. 
The  reports  on  efforts  to  influence  members  of  Congress 
that  made  front  page  news  earlier  this  year  are  not  unlike 
those  that  made  headline  news  about  five  years  ago. 

Also,  still  current  is  the  question  of  ethics  in  connection 
with  the  handling  of  financial  public  relations.  All  of  us 
are  mindful  of  the  very  damaging  sections  of  the  Milton 
Cohen  report  on  the  securities  markets  after  the  severe 
1962  decline  which  named  a  substantial  number  of  firms 
and  detailed  their  use  of  inside  information  and  misrepre- 
tations  in  publicity  releases.  Some  of  the  points  in  this 
report  were  brought  to  mind  once  again  a  few  weeks  ago. 
A  well-known  New  York  public  relations  firm  was  named 
in  a  suit  by  stockholders  alleging  misleading  statements 
made  in  a  speech  to  security  analysts  that  induced  them 
to  buy  or  hold  their  shares  in  the  company’s  stock.  The 
public  relations  firm  was  one  of  the  defendants  because  of 
its  action  in  distributing  copies  of  the  speech  made  to 
the  analysts. 

Devastating  Statements 

It  has  disturbed  me  for  many  years  now  that  all  of  us 
who  are  devoting  our  entire  career  to  this  field  of’  work 
would  allow  these  misrepresentations  and  continuingly 
devastating  statements  to  be  published  about  us  without 
taking  any  counter  measures.  Starting  in  the  summer  of 
1965  when  I  was  asked  to  serve  as  chairman  of  the  publicity 
subcommittee  of  the  Counselors  Section  of  PRSA,  I  have 
urged  that  serious  consideration  be  given  to  using  the  best 
talents  of  the  Counselors  Section  and  of  the  PRSA 
membership  as  a  whole  in  engendering  greater  understanding 
of  the  public  relations  function. 

This  should  be  a  total  program,  a  program  that  is  organized 
along  the  same  broad  lines  as  the  finest  kind  of  program 
the  best  agency  or  the  best  department  in  our  industry 
'  would  carry  out  for  the  company  or  trade  association  it 
represents.  It  is  not  just  a  matter  of  being  shoemaker’s 
children,  although  the  ironic  parallel  is  inescapable.  But 
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the  point  is  that  there  is  no  group  you  can  think  of  w’hose 
need  is  more  critical  for  a  positive,  long-range,  aggressive 
and  effective  public  relations  program. 

This  program  should  include  every  facet  of  public  relations 
on  a  national  level  and  on  the  local  level.  A  professional 
staff  should  be  put  on  the  job  for  Avork  at  the  national  level. 
As  part  of  its  program,  it  would  develop  materials  for  use 
by  local  chapters  of  PRSA  in  their  own  respective  business 
areas. 

We  do  no  less  for  our  clients;  why  do  less  for  ourselves? 
It’s  a  program  that  is  long  overdue.  I’m  not  naive  enough 
to  pretend  that  after  a  year  or  two  of  even  the  most  effective 
program  all  our  critics  will  silently  sneak  away,  nor  that 
even  with  great  results  will  the  image  of  our  own  field 
be  suddenly  elevated.  On  the  other  hand,  I  am  a  believer 
in  our  w’ork.  I  have  seen  tangible  results  of  public  relations 
l)rograms.  We  do,  in  fact,  influence  people.  We  do  engender 
understanding.  We  do  correct  misconceptions  and  we  even 
generate  enthusiasm  and  support. 

(Continued  on  page  46) 


“Mistakes  Business  Executives  underlies  it  seems  to  me  is  the 
Can  Avoid”  was  the  topic  of  a  businessman’s  belief  in  the 
panel  discussion  at  the  recent  ancient  wrays.  If  you’re  so  smart, 
conference  sponsored  by  the  why  ain’t  you  rich?  Everybody 
University  of  Missouri  School  knows  that  you  don’t  get  rich 
of  Journalism  with  the  Inde-  in  journalism.  Most  businessmen 
pendent  Natural  Gas  Associa-  do  not  realize  that  you  are  no 
tion  of  America.  The  latter  gives  longer  poor  in  journalism.  Even 
awards  for  business  journalism,  on  the  papers  where  reporters 
The  following  has  been  ex-  are  very  well  paid,  the  business- 
cerpted  from  the  transcript  of  man  tends,  if  he  knows  us  at  all, 
the  discussion.  The  participants  to  recognize  that  in  any  event 
were:  there  is  no  reporter  who  is 

EILEEN  SHANAHAN,  New  nothing  but  a  reporter  who  is 
York  Times  Washington  bureau,  making  $50,000  a  year.  Having 
DAVID  C.  SMI'TH,  Detroit  made  his  own  decision  that  he  is 
Free  Press.  interested  in  money,  which  is 

MARSHALL  LOEB,  Time  what  motivates  most  people  to 
magazine.  go  into  business,  he  cannot 

R.  K.  T.  LARSON,  honorary  understand  those  who  are  moti- 
chairman  of  the  Society  of  vated  by  the  choice  of  a  way  of 
American  Business  Writers.  life. 

*  •  *  I  think  the  average  business- 

SHANAHAN — I  believe  that  man  doesn’t  understand  at  all 
all  the  errors  that  business  that  reporting  is  not  an  end  in 
makes  in  dealing  with  the  press  itself,  that  we  are  the  intermedi- 
result  from  two  unrelated  aries  between  the  people  who  do 
things.  The  average  businessman  and  the  people  who  think  and 
has  nothing  but  contempt  for  the  public.  We  are  conveyors, 
the  individual  reporter,  and  the  we  are  translators,  and  we  do 
average  businessman  also  has  indeed  play  a  crucial  role  in 
almost  no  understanding  of  the  society. 

role  of  the  press  in  a  free  society.  SMITH — In  my  experience  of 
This  I  think  is  why  he  refuses  working  with  business  execu¬ 
te  talk  to  us  and  expects  the  tives  and  problems  of  business, 
press  agent  to  handle  us.  Why  etc.,  any  time  it  comes  to  a 
the  businessman  has  contempt  sticky  question  of  who  is  right 
for  the  reporter  is  a  rather  com-  in  a  dispute,  you  can  invariably 
plex  thing.  But  perhaps  what  (Continued  on  page  20) 
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Ad  Bureau 
Gives  Facts 
To  Agencies 

The  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
AXPA,  conducted  the  second  in 
a  new  series  of  seminars  for 
advertising  agency  personnel 
Tuesday  in  the  St.  Regis  Hotel. 

The  seminars  are  designed  to 
acquaint  media,  account  and 
creative  staff  personnel  from 
agencies  with  the  latest  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  newspaper  business. 
.4  score  of  representatives  from 
10  agencies  attended. 

The  program  featured  the 
following  speakers:  Stanford 
Smith,  general  manager,  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation;  Jack  Kauffman,  presi¬ 
dent,  Bureau  of  Advertising; 
Leo  Bogart,  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager,  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising;  Anton 
Bondy,  marketing  group  head  at 
the  Bureau;  Ed  Crimmins,  direc¬ 
tor  of  sales  and  planning.  Ad¬ 
vertising  Checking  Bureau; 
Mark  Arnold,  senior  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  Bureau  of  Advertising; 
Pete  Romano,  director  of  the 
production  department,  ANPA; 
Bill  Fitzhugh,  president.  News¬ 
paper  Preprint  Corporation ; 
Hank  Simons,  copy  director.  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Adv’ertising. 

Mort  Walker,  creator  of 
“Beetle  Bailey,”  and  Dik 
BrowTie,  creator  of  “Hi  &  Lois,” 
provided  entertainment. 

Smith’s  talk  highlighted  the 
newspaper  publishing  trends 
since  1946,  noting  that  there  has 
been  a  decline  in  dailies  in  cities 
under  10,000  population,  but  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  dailies 
where  the  population  is  over 
10,000.  This,  he  said,  suggests 
that  the  daily  newspaper  is 
adapting  more  exactly  to  the 
shifts  in  the  U.S.  markets — from 
rural  to  urban — and  to  the  need 
of  advertisers  to  cover  those 
markets. 

Kauffman  .said  an  analysis  of 
advertising  expenditures  by  all 
media  over  the  last  five  years 
shows  a  trend  back  to  print  and 
“newspapers  in  particular.” 
Print  media  this  year,  he  re¬ 
lated,  will  absorb  an  estimated 
62%  of  the  growth  dollars,  while 
television  will  absorb  only  27% 
of  the  growth  revenue  in  the 
four  media.  He  said  the  Bureau 
estimates  newspaper  ad  revenue 
will  reach  $6.8  million  in  1970. 

On  the  subject  of  audience 
demographics  Bogart  said  news¬ 
papers  really  have  no  demo¬ 
graphics  since  newspaper  read¬ 
ing  is  a  universal  habit.  He  de¬ 
scribed  some  of  the  highlights  of 
recent  studies  on  newspaper 


reading  and  then  touched  briefly 
on  new  Bureau  presentations 
bearing  on  automotive  safety, 
desserts,  soap  and  detergent 
products,  insurance  and  gasoline. 
The  last  one  focuses  attention 
on  the  gas  station  as  a  retailer. 

Bogart  also  disclosed  the  Bu¬ 
reau’s  newest  project — a  study 
that  will  examine  advertising  to 
see  if  ads  are  “an  extra  some¬ 
thing  people  don’t  want,”  or  use¬ 
ful  information  for  the  con¬ 
sumer.  He  said  the  study  is 
actually  a  followup  of  the  4-A’s 
Consumer  Judgment  of  Adver¬ 
tising  report  in  1965  which  indi¬ 
cated  only  41%  of  the  people  had 
a  favorable  attitude  toward 
advertising. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  in  the 
audience  who  might  not  be 
aware  of  the  volume  of  national 
and  retail  advertising  in  comic 
sections  and  Sunday  magazines, 
Bondy  held  up  .several  exhibits. 
He  mentioned  that  Piocter  & 
Gamble,  which  pioneered  comic 
advertising  years  ago  and 
dropped  out  in  favor  of  tele¬ 
vision  a  few  years  back,  has  re¬ 
turned  and  is  running  ads  in 
comics  for  12  product  lines. 

Crimmins  described  the  Simp¬ 
lified  Newspaper  Advertising 
Program  which  he  said  will  go 
into  operation  Jan.  1.  He  said 
12  agencies  have  signed  up  for 
the  “one  order,  one  bill”  ar¬ 
rangement,  and  ACB  is  trying  to 
enroll  about  400  newspapers  in 
the  plan. 

Crimmins  also  .said  approxi¬ 
mately  $300  million  in  coopera¬ 
tive  advertising  funds  will  have 
been  paid  by  ACB  to  retailers 
by  the  end  of  this  year.  He  said 
one  ACB  client  spends  about  $17 
million  in  coop  advertising  at  the 
retail  level. 

The  next  phase  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  dealing  with  color  in  news¬ 
papers  was  handled  by  Romano, 
who  told  about  the  u.se  of  AdPro 
ink.s. 

Fitzhugh  explained  the  serv¬ 
ices  that  Newspaper  Preprint 
Corporation  makes  available  to 
agencies  interested  in  hi-fi  and 
SpectaColor. 

Simons  wrapped  up  the  sem¬ 
inar  with  a  slide  presentation 
of  newspaper  ads  and  the  mar¬ 
keting  .strategy  l>ehind  them. 
Copies  of  the  Bureau’s  “Creative 
Newspaper”  were  given  to. the 
gue.sts. 

• 

Biivh  (]uiiii.  Station 

WPIX  Inc.,  a  subsidiary  of 
the  New  York  Daily  News,  has 
completed  negotiations  for  pur¬ 
chase  of  radio  station  WICC  at 
Bridgeport,  Conn,  for  $2,350,000. 
A  new  subsidiary,  Connecticut 
Broadcasting  Co.,  will  take  over 
the  WICC  license  if  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  ap¬ 
proves  the  transaction.  Edwin 
Tomberg  &  Co.  w’as  the  broker. 


Auto  Ads  Vanish 
After  Story  of 
Advice  to  Buyers 

Redwood  City,  Calif. 

A  syndicated  feature  story  on 
how  to  buy  automobiles  appears 
to  be  behind  the  loss  of  auto 
advertising  customarily  placed 
in  the  Redwood  City  Tribune, 
according  to  Raymond  L. 
Spangler,  publisher.  The  fea¬ 
ture  was  written  by  Bob  Coch- 
nar  for  Newspaper  Enterprise 
.4s.sociation. 

Disapproval  has  been  indi¬ 
cated  by  only  one  telephoned 
protest  but  Spangler  describes 
it  as  a  “silent  boycott.”  Auto 
copy,  including  classified,  has 
virtually  di.sappeared  from  the 
T  ribune. 

The  ad  linage  loss  occurred 
after  the  NEA  story  appeared 
on  a  teen-age  page  Oct.  17.  In 
answer  to  the  one  auto  dealei- 
who  phoned  in  to  protest  Spang¬ 
ler  expres.sed  willingness  to  do 
what  he  would  do  for  any  other 
reader — print  a  legitimate  letter 
of  protest.  No  letter  was  re¬ 
ceived. 

The  NE.4  story  told  how  to 
buy  a  car  for  about  $100  more 
than  the  factory  price.  It  sug¬ 
gested  hard  bargaining  proced- 


The  feature  drew  unfavorable 
reaction  from  auto  dealers,  the 
Petaluma  (Calif.)  Argus-Cour- 
ier  also  reported.  There  were 

Sale  Aiiiioiiiieed^ 

Plant  Set  .4fire 

Concord,  Calif. 

While  discharged  printers 
picketed  on  Halloween,  the  roof 
of  the  Concord  Transcript  plant 
was  damaged  by  fire  bombs.  A 
“molotov  cocktail”  sputtered  out. 
Demonstrations  outside  the  plant 
continued  until  a  court  issued 
an  order  limiting  the  number  of 
jiickets  to  four. 

The  incidents  followed  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  sale  of  the 
Transcript  by  Owens  Publica¬ 
tions  Inc.  to  East  Bay  News¬ 
papers  Inc.,  formed  by  Dean  S. 
and  Kathryn  Lesher.  Production 
of  the  paper  was  moved  to  the 
non-union  shop  of  the  Contra 
Costa  Times,  another  Lesher 
newspaper. 

Union  leaders  were  notified  of 
the  pending  .sale  of  the  Tran¬ 
script  last  Friday  and  were  then 
advised  the  new  owners  would 
not  require  the  .services  of  pro¬ 
duction  shop  employes. 

The  Transcript,  which  became 
a  daily  in  1955  when  it  had 
3,461  circulation,  now  has  an 
ABC  circulation  of  12,395. 
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talks  of  a  boycott  and  tiu  eats  of 
a  move  to  petition  national  man¬ 
ufacturers  to  cancel  advertising 
and  a  few  subscriptions  were 
cancelled,  principally  by 
salesmen. 

One  dealer  was  an  exception, 
stating  he’d  like  to  have  the 
story  repeated  as  it  would  bring 
more  potential  purchasers  into 
his  salesrooms,  said  James 
March,  advertising  manager  of 
the  newspaper. 

March  credited  an  editorial 
with  soothing  auto  dealer  feel- 
ings  before  any  serious  trouble 
developed.  This  explained  that 
the  Argus-Courier  w’as  filing  i 
complaint  with  NEA  Service  and 
it  also  affirmed  faith  in  the  local 
dealers. 


Gerry  Swinehart, 
Byoir  Associate, 
Dies  at  Meeting 

Gerry  Swinehart,  63,  chair 
man  of  the  executive  committee 
of  Carl  Byoir  &  Associates  Inc., 
died  suddenly  Oct.  31  in  Carle 
bad,  California.  He  collapse; 
after  delivering  a  speech  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Tile  Council  of 
America,  and  was  inonounce; 
dead  upon  arrival  at  the  Tri 
City  Hospital. 

Swinehart  was  co-founde 
with  the  late  Carl  Byoir  in  193' 
of  w'hat  now  is  the  nation’s 
largest  public  relations  agencj 
representing  32  corporation' 
and  trade  as.sociations.  He  be 
came  president  of  Carl  Byoir  i 
.4ssociates  in  1946,  board  chair 
man  in  1956,  and  was  elected  ii 
November,  1965  to  the  positio: 
he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death 

Press  .Service  Beporlcr 

Bora  Gerald  Frederick  Swine 
hart  in  Elkhart,  Ind.,  in  190c 
he  entered  the  newspaper  fielc 
upon  graduation  from  higl 
school,  working  for  two  year 
on  the  Elkhart  Truth,  then  mov 
ing  to  Florida  during  the  lane 
boom  of  the  ’20’s.  There  hf 
joined  the  Paim  Beach  Post  anc 
also  served  as  a  reporter  fo“ 
the  United  Press  and  Interna 
tional  News  Service. 

From  1926  to  1930  he  was  di 
I'ector  of  advertising  and  publi 
city  for  the  cities  of  Palm  Beacf 
and  West  Palm  Beach.  He  the: 
joined  forces  w’ith  Byoir  wh 
was  launching  a  tourist  pr^ 
motion  effort  in  Cuba  in  connec 
tion  with  two  Engli.sh-languagf 
newspapers  that  Byoir  wa; 
publishing  in  Havana. 

In  1934,  the  firm  established! 
the  Birthday  Balls  for  the  I 
President  to  raise  funds  for  ^e 
Warm  Springs  center  for  in 
fantile  paralysis  sufferers. 
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‘Lab’  Gauges  Sales  Effects  of  Ads 
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By  G.  Maxwell  Ule 

The  problems  of  measuring 
the  effect  of  advertising  are  con¬ 
fined  almost  exclusively  to  the 
“indirect  action”  advertising 
area.  Indirect  action  advertising 
is  advertising  run  by  a  marketer 
designed  to  influence  the  pur¬ 
chase  probabilities  of  a  con¬ 
sumer  who  buys  at  some  retail 
outlet  far  from  the  control  and 
scrutiny  of  the  advertiser.  As  a 
result,  efforts  to  impute  sales 
effects  of  this  kind  of  adver¬ 
tising  has  historically  faced 
almost  insurmountable  problems 
since  there  was  no  easy  method 
of  obtaining  “feedback”  from  the 
consumer  via  retail  outlets. 

Historically,  four  basic  ap¬ 
proaches  have  been  attempted  to 
bridge  this  measurement  in  the 
past.  They  are: 

a.  Measurement  of  consumer 
purchases  via  samples  of  retail 
drug  and  food  stores. 

b.  Measurement  of  consumer 
purchases  via  samples  of  con¬ 
sumers  who  report  their  buying 
by  means  of  a  purchase  diary. 

c.  Measurement  of  consumer 
purchases  in  test  versus  control 
markets  with  varying  inputs  of 
advertising  in  each  group. 
Measurement  of  results  may  be 
by  either  store  inventory,  con¬ 
sumer  diary,  or  direct  consumer 
questionnaires. 

d.  Estimates  of  consumer  pur¬ 
chases  in  test  versus  control 
markets  via  indirect  consumer 
measures  such  as  attitude, 
awareness  and  advertising  re¬ 
call. 

The  first  two  of  the  above 
alternatives  suffer  from  the  fact 
that,  at  best,  they  are  measures 
of  the  total  marketing  mix  of  the 
advertiser  in  the  national  mar¬ 
ket,  and  the  counter  response  of 
competitive  marketing  mixes.  As 
a  result,  it  is  practically  impo.s- 
sible  to  “impute”  advertising 
effect  to  these  measures. 

Important  .Shortcomings 

The  third  alternative,  while 
more  rigorous  than  the  first  two, 
also  suffers  from  important 
shortcomings.  First  of  all,  choice 
of  control  and  experimental 
cities  does  not  necessarily  gfuar- 
antee  that  all  other  marketing 
noise  is  muted  out  of  the  meas- 


(Summary  of  a  talk  at  the 
marketing  seminar  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Industrial  Conference 
Board,  Oct.  28,  in  New  York 
City.  Mr.  Ule  is  research  con- 
anltant  for  the  Advertising 
Laboratory  of  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  Company.) 


uring  system,  thus  producing  a 
climate  of  response  which  is 
heavily  laden  (potentially)  with 
extraneous  effects  which  can  and 
often  do  produce  nonsense  re¬ 
sults.  The  choice  of  these  experi¬ 
mental  and  control  systems  in 
no  way  guarantees  the  full  con¬ 
trol  of  advertising  input  between 
them  which  will  give  the  re¬ 
searcher  the  kind  of  real  adver¬ 
tising  input  difference  which  he 
thinks  he  is  obtaining.  The  use 
of  dollars  as  a  measure  for  ex¬ 
ample  is  a  very  imperfect  way 
for  equating  advertising  input, 
or  variations  in  input.  Even  the 
use  of  conventional  rating 
points,  and  media  penetration 
studies  does  provide  unknown 
biases  in  input  which  can  effect 
both  the  results  and  their  inter¬ 
pretations. 

The  fourth  alternative  suffers 
from  the  fact  that  the  .so  called 
“near  measures”  have  been  tech¬ 
nically  vindicated  as  being  able 
to  produce  consistent  predictive 
scores  of  .sales  re.sults. 

The  Milw'aukee  Advertising 
Laboratory  was  designed  to 
overcome  these  difficulties  and  to 
offer  the  marketer  an  opportun¬ 
ity  to  measure  the  sales  effect 
of  alternative  strategies  through 
time,  holding  input  as  needed 
and  all  other  marketing  noise 
constant.  Furthermore,  the  very 
nature  of  the  continuing  diary 
reporting  by  members  of  the 
Milwaukee  Advertising  Labora¬ 
tory  produces  the  first  known 
method  of  measuring  the  cumu¬ 
lative  effect  of  alternative  ad¬ 
vertising  strategies  even  after 
the  strategies  themselves  have 
been  terminated.  This  produces 
the  first  known  way  of  studying 
the  so  called  curves  of  adver¬ 
tising  sales  decay. 

Identical  Twin  Markets 

The  unique  features  of  the 
Laboratory  which  produce  this 
sensitivity  are  the  following: 

1.  The  Greater  Milwaukee 
Market  has  been  divided  into 
two  so  called  Identical  Twin 
Markets  based  upon  the  com¬ 
bination  of  102  Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal  circulation  districts  into  two 
halves  of  51  each.  These  districts 
are  scattered  at  random  over 
the  four  county  area.  To  control 
input  of  newspapers  and  supple¬ 
ments  into  these  two  areas  it  is 
possible  to  deliver  one  paper  to 


all  of  the  families  in  one  district 
and  another  to  all  of  the  families 
in  the  other  district  for  as  long 
as  we  desire.  With  94  percent 
home  delivered  circulation,  this 
produces  unambiguous  and  prac¬ 
tically  complete  control  of  news¬ 
paper  and  supplement  input. 

2.  Within  this  two  market  sys¬ 
tem,  it  is  similarly  possible  to 
direct  one  edition  of  a  magazine 
containing  an  advertisement  to  a 
sample  of  households  in  one  of 
the  markets,  and  the  same  edi¬ 
tion  without  the  advertisement 
into  the  balance  of  the  market. 
This  can  also  be  repeated  as 
often  as  desired.  This  produces 
full  control  of  all  subscription 
circulation  of  magazines,  and  it 
is  believed  practically  most  of 
the  pa.ss  along  circulation  as 
well. 

3.  Samples  of  750  homes  rep¬ 
resenting  each  of  the  two  broad 
marketing  areas  into  which  the 
Greater  Milwaukee  Market  is 
divided  have  been  chosen  for  two 
things:  (a)  For  the  installation 
of  an  electronic  muter  on  all  of 
the  television  sets  in  these 
households,  and  (b)  For  obtain¬ 
ing  weekly  purchase  reports 
from  these  families  of  all 
branded  package  goods  products 
purchased  for  home  consump¬ 
tion. 

The  electronic  muter  permits  a 
sending  station  to  eliminate  com¬ 
mercials  from  one  of  the  two 
markets,  leaving  them  in  the 
other,  or  vice  versa,  for  as  often 
as  desired.  This  provides  com¬ 
parable  input  control  for  tele¬ 
vision  as  that  for  print  media. 
The  weekly  purchase  diaries  are 
tabulated  and  reported  on  every 
four  weeks.  Since  the  two  basic 
consumer  samples  tend  to  be 
.statistically  matched,  any 
change  in  sales  coming  up  in  the 
so  called  experimental  market 
over  the  control  market  are 
deemed  to  be  due  to  the  only 
variable  at  work — the  differen¬ 
tial  advertising  input  in  the 
experimental  market  over  the 
control  market. 

4.  Similar  input  control  is 
achieved  for  all  direct  mail  cou¬ 
poning,  sampling  and  sales  liter¬ 
ature.  The  one  advantage  of  this 
sy.stem,  however,  is  that  the 
direct  mail  measures  straddle 
the  advertising  measures  and 
can  therefore  be  run  simulta¬ 
neously  with  the  advertising  test 


— with  neither  interfering  with 
the  other. 

Proven  in  2  Y’ears 

Since  the  Milwaukee  Adver¬ 
tising  Laboratory  has  been  in 
operation  for  practically  two 
years  and  since  it  has  success¬ 
fully  run  many  important  adver¬ 
tising  tests,  the  theoretical 
capacity  of  the  design  has  been 
documented  and  proved  out. 
Basically,  the  laboratory  finds 
its  greatest  usefulness  and  im¬ 
portance  in  the  following  adver¬ 
tising  measurement  areas: 

1.  It  can  measure  the  cumula¬ 
tive  sales  effect  of  increases  in 
the  advertising  budget  ranging 
from  plus  25  percent  to  as  high 
as  desired,  holding  all  other 
factors  constant,  for  as  long  as 
desired. 

2.  Obver.sely,  it  can  measure 
the  cumulative  .sales  effect  of  de¬ 
creases  in  advertising  of  the 
same  magnitude  as  above. 

3.  Holding  advertising  budget 
constant  it  can  measure  the 
sales  effect  of  different  media 
mixes. 

4.  Holding  advertising  budget 
constant  it  can  measure  the  sales 
effect  of  different  entries  into 
the  same  medium — from  the  so 
called  constant  weekly  input  to 
the  wave  or  pulsing  method. 

5.  Holding  media  constant  it 
can  measure  the  sales  effect  of 
small  space  high  frequency  in¬ 
put  versus  large  space  low  fre¬ 
quency  input,  holding  dollar  in¬ 
put  constant  as  well. 

6.  It  can  measure  the  cumula¬ 
tive  sales  effect  of  direct  mall 
and  promotional  activity  for  as 
long  as  desired. 

Toys  in  Print 

West  Hempstead,  N.Y, 

Aurora  Plastics  will  spend 
more  than  half  its  annual  mil- 
lion-dollar  ad  budget  in  a  con¬ 
sumer  print  campaign  between 
Nov.  15  and  Dec.  15.  Sales  have 
grown  more  than  500%  since 
the  company  began  its  straight 
print  policy,  the  agency  said. 

Inserts  will  appear  in  maga¬ 
zine  sections  of  newspapers,  in¬ 
cluding  four  in  the  New  York 
Timetf,  Lost  Angeles  Times  and 
the  Chicago  Tribune.  Adams, 
Dana  Silver.stein  is  the  agency. 

• 

IHuslirooni  Agency 

Brandywine  Mushroom  Com¬ 
pany  has  announced  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Weightmen  Inc.  of  Phil¬ 
adelphia  to  handle  advertising  in 
all  media.  The  firm  is  a  division 
of  the  Borden  Company. 
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Winston-Salem 
Papers  Switch 
To  S-W-F  Firm 

The  Winston-Salem  (N.C.) 
Journal  and  Sentinel  newspa- 
IMJis  have  switched  their  gen¬ 
eral  advertising  sales  represen- 
sentation  from  Story  &  Kelly- 
Smith  to  Sawyer  -  Ferguson  - 
Walker. 

The  morning,  evening  and 
Sunday  publications  of  the 
Piedmont  Publishing  Company- 
had  been  handled  by  Kelly- 
Smith  Company  since  1925  and 
went  with  Story  &  Kelly-Smith 
when  Kelly-Smith  merged  with 
Story,  Brooks  &  Finley  last 
year. 

Chester  W.  Bovendei-,  adver¬ 
tising  director,  said  the  reason 
for  the  change  was  to  “bring  in 
new  blood,”  and  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  recent  auction  sale 
whereby  Howard  Story  acquired 
full  control  of  S  &  K-S  through 
the  purchase  of  Frank  Miller 
Jr.’s  half-interest  (E&P,  Oct. 
1  &  8). 

Bovender  said  the  paper  has 
l)een  contemplating  making  a 
change  for  three  years.  General 
advertising  linage  in  the  last 
three  years,  according  to  Media 
Records,  was:  1963  (2,467,082), 
1964  (3,303,461),  1965  (2,226,- 
875). 

Bovender  said  several  repre¬ 
sentative  firms  during  this  time 
had  made  presentations.  Those 
firms,  he  mentioned,  were: 
Katz,  Branham,  Ward-Griffith 
and  Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt. 
He  said  Sawyer  -  Ferguson  - 
Walker’s  presentation  stood  out 
from  the  others  that  were  heard 
because  “they  presented  to  us 
a  definite  selling  plan,  and  we 
have  never  had  a  general  ad¬ 
vertising  selling  program  be¬ 
fore.” 

Bovender  said  tbe  firm  will 
service  the  paper  from  its  At¬ 
lanta  office,  but  that  it  will  meet 
with  a  S-F-W  management 
team  every  six  months.  Sawy-er- 
Ferguson- Walker  has  offices  in 
New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit, 
Philadelphia,  Atlanta,  Minne¬ 
apolis,  Los  Angeles,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  and  Dallas. 


Agency  Appointed 
For  Cheetah  Clubs 

Clyne-Maxon,  a  division  of 
BBDO,  has  been  named  to  han¬ 
dle  advertising  for  Cheetah 
nightclubs  and  boutiques  in  the 
United  States.  The  first  Cheetah 
dub  opened  in  New  York  last 
April  and  additional  clubs  are 
planned  for  Los  Angeles,  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  Boston,  Pittsburgh, 
Miami  and  Atlanta. 


Just 
for  the 
SELL 
of  It 


By  Murray  Whitselt 

I’m  grateful  to  Donald  M. 
Smith,  adv-ertising  director  of 
the  Chillicothe  (Ohio)  Gazette, 
for  his  recent  letter  to  the  editor 
of  Editor  &  Publisher.  Tom 
Bums  did  advise  me  to  get  to 
know  the  presidents  of  stores 
and  not  to  bother  with  the  little 
guys.  But  for  some  reason,  per¬ 
haps  common  sense,  I  never 
followed  the  second  part  of  that 
advice. 

When  Julian  Trivers  returned 
to  New  York  from  his  post  as 
sales  promotion  director  of 
Davison  Paxon  in  Atlanta  to 
become  executive  head  of  the 
Oppenheim  Collins  stores  in  and 
around  New  York  City,  he  re¬ 
membered  me  better  than  he  did 
any  other  New  York  newspaper¬ 
man  because  I  took  him  to  lunch 
when  he  was  a  cub  advertising 
copywriter  at  Macy’s. 

Business  Pulential 

It’s  a  wonderful  tonic  for  a 
newspaper  advertising  salesman 
to  hear  that  his  paper  has  pro¬ 
duced  a  sell-out.  And  it’s  most 
heartening  sometimes  to  have  an 
ad  accidentally  left  out  of  the 
newspaper  and  have  a  customer 
who  has  complained  always 
about  no  results  admit  that  he’d 
hired  a  lot  of  extra  salesmen  to 
take  care  of  the  business  he  had 
expected  from  the  ad. 

Warren  Perry,  advertising 
director  of  the  Baltimore  (Md.) 
News  American,  was  carrying  a 
campaign  for  a  reducing  device 
when  his  paper  printed  a  wire 
service  item  saying  the  Federal 
Food  and  Drug  Administration 
had  barred  interstate  shipment 
of  the  item  because  of  extrava¬ 
gant  claims  made  for  it  by  a  dis¬ 
tributor.  Because  the  News 
American  printed  the  story,  the 
campaign  was  cancelled  out  of 
that  newspaper.  But  when  the 
advertiser  found  out  that  the 
newspaper  had  decided  not  to  ac¬ 
cept  any  more  of  his  copy,  even 
before  the  story  ran,  he  launched 
an  all-out  effort  to  persuade 
Perry  to  take  the  ads.  Perry 
was  finally  convinced  that  they 
were  on  the  level  and  took  them 
back  into  the  fold.  If  we  could 
just  remember  how  sweet  our 


newspaper  is  when  it’s  “forbid¬ 
den  fruit”,  we  would  know  that’s 
how  sweet  it  really  is  all  the 
time. 

*  *  * 

Travel  Promotion 

It  may  be  that  the  Thomson 
Newspapers  in  Canada  have 
something  special  working  for 
them  because  of  their  unique 
position  and  organizational 
strength.  But  I’m  sure  this  fol¬ 
lowing  type  of  sales  strategy 
could  be  worked  by  groups  of 
newspapers  or  by  newspaper 
representatives  in  this  country. 

Canadian  Pacific  Airlines  ap¬ 
proached  the  Thomson  group  on 
the  problem  of  an  “Awareness 
Program”  in  the  rich  Ontario 
travel  market.  The  solution:  An 
eight-page  tabloid  insert. 

A.  W.  Gosbee,  manager-na¬ 
tional  sales,  tells  us  that  a  con¬ 
sumer  contest  and  “Travel 
Night”  program  was  built  into 
the  promotion. 

The  newspapers  hired  the 
halls  and  made  the  promotional 
arrangements  for  a  travelling 
group  of  entertainers  that 
visited  each  of  the  markets  be¬ 
tween  April  1  and  June  8.  There 
were  travel  films,  door  prizes, 
etc.  The  consumer  contest  was 
set  up  to  provide  both  local 
prize-winners  and  one  grand 
prize-winner.  It  was  sponsored 
by  the  participating  newspaper 
whose  share  of  the  total  cost 
was  minimal. 

278.000  I.ines  Plu^ 

Here  are  the  raw  statistics: 
25  newspapers  carried  278,000 
lines  of  promotional  copy  re¬ 
garding  C.P.A.  Awareness  Pro¬ 
gramme.  Travel  agent  and  addi¬ 
tional  retail  tie-in  support 
amounted  to  37,000  lines. 

21,000  people  attended  37 
Travel  Nights.  34,000  entry 
forms  were  received  during  the 
course  of  the  promotion.  208 
door  prizes  were  awarded  and  a 
2-week  vacation  via  C.P.A.,  all 
expenses  paid,  to  South  America 
was  awarded  as  a  grand  prize. 

The  campaign  ran  in  11 
Thomson  dailies,  6  Thomson 
weeklies  and  8  non-Thomson 
newspapers  in  the  Southern 
Ontario  market. 

I  doubt  if  any  medium  other 
than  newspapers  could  do  this 
kind  of  job  of  penetrating  local 
communities  in  a  chosen  area. 

• 

Flying  Island  Ads 

A  major  color  television  and 
newspaper  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  centered  on  the  “Flying 
island”  theme  is  being  launched 
by  Trans  Caribbean  Airways  in 
the  metropolitan  New  York  mar¬ 
ket  and  Puerto  Rico.  The  news¬ 
paper  ads  are  prepared  by  Grey 
Advertising. 


Psychiatrist 
Says  Ads  Kill 
Moral  Values 

The  chief  psychiatrist  at 
Harvard  University  Health 
Services  says  that  ads  aimed  at 
the  under-25  market  have  an 
enormous  influence  on  youths’ 
moral  behavior. 

Graham  B.  Blaine  told  the 
Eastern  Annual  Conference  of 
the  American  Association  of 
Advertising  Agencies  last  week 
that  advertisers  can  discourage  | 
destructive  rebellion  by  adol¬ 
escents  if  they  de-emphasize 
such  activities  as  stealing,  drug 
taking,  and  getting  pregnant, 
and  encourage  those  activities 
which  lead  in  the  direction  of 
the  “healthy  development  of  in¬ 
dependence  and  self-reliance.” 

“Ads  which  play  up  drug 
taking  even  by  implication,  such 
as  ‘Take  a  Trip’  or  that  encour¬ 
age  promiscuity,  such  as  ‘Had 
Any  Lately?’,  ”  Dr.  Blaine  said, 
“would  seem  to  reinforce  those 
young  people  headed  for  a  de¬ 
structive  expression  of  their 
natural  rebelliousness.” 

identity  Furmaliun' 

Dr.  Blaine  said  advertising 
has  a  tremendous  impact  when  | 
it  comes  to  “identity  formation.” 
“The  amount  of  unconscious  in¬ 
corporation  of  characteristics 
perceived  in  the  person  por¬ 
trayed  on  the  billboards,  the 
glossy  color  ads,  and  the  tv 
commercials  is  truly  signifi¬ 
cant,”  he  said. 

He  recommended  ads  that  put 
the  emphasis  on  “challenge” 
and  the  fact  that  working  for 
something  makes  gaining  it 
more  satisfying. 

Dr.  Blaine  said  slogans  such 
as  “Fly  Now  and  Pay  Later” 
contribute  to  a  “sense  of  irre¬ 
sponsibility  as  well  as  to  a  feel¬ 
ing  that  there  is  no  advantage 
to  working  or  saving  for  any¬ 
thing.” 

He  had  no  objection  to  ads  ,  ; 
which  use  sex  as  a  lure  and  en¬ 
ticement  as  a  general  principle. 
“Sex  is  the  chief  topic  of  con¬ 
versation  among  young  people, 
and  if  you  want  to  be  sure  they 
pay  attention  then  it  is  best  to  ! 
include  the  subject  somewhere,"  | 
he  said.  However,  he  cautioned 
the  ad  writers  that  culture  as  a 
whole  seems  to  be  pushing  the 
adolescent  too  far  ahead  too 
soon  in  the  area  of  sexual  per¬ 
formance  and  behavior. 

He  suggested  that  agencies 
feature  copy  which  stresses  the  p 
maleness  of  men  and  the  fem-  I 
ininity  of  women.  I 
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PR  and  Press 

(Continued  from  page  15) 


get  the  union  side.  Then  the 
company  will  come  back  and  say, 
“Gee,  all  you’re  doing  is  pre¬ 
senting  the  union  side.”  Well, 
the  fact  is  that  that  is  the  only 
side  that  is  willing  to  give  its 
view’point.  We’d  much  prefer  to 
have  the  both  sides  but  we  find 
that  if  we  want  to  get  something 
the  company  won’t  give  us,  we’ll 
go  to  the  union  and  get  it  be¬ 
cause  w’e  know  they  have  approx¬ 
imately  the  same  information. 
Another  thing  I’d  like  to  say.  A 
public  relations  man  for  a  public 
gas  company  told  me  his  job  is 
becoming  increasingly  difficult 
because  of  attorneys.  Every 
news  release  or  every  statement 
they  put  out  goes  to  dozens  of 
hands  before  it  is  ever  released. 
One  thing  I’d  say  to  future  busi¬ 
nessmen  is  I  would  never  turn 
my  company  over  to  the  lawyers 
because  newspapermen,  if  they 
meet  a  barrier,  are  going  to  get 
the  information  anyway.  I  think 
this  whole  idea  of  attorneys 
taking  over  in  the  area  of  com¬ 
munications  of  a  company  is  bad, 
both  for  the  company  and  for 
the  public. 

LOEB — If  it  is  true  that  there 
is  contempt  for  the  business  re¬ 
porter  from  the  business  execu- 
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tive,  it  is  also  true,  I  fear,  that 
a  lot  of  reporters  merit  that 
contempt.  The  reason  for  this  is 
because  some  of  the  worst  busi¬ 
ness  management  in  the  entire 
American  enterprise  system  is 
that  of  the  daily  newspapers.  If 
the  automobile  industry  had  been 
managed  with  the  same  amount 
of  foresight  in  courage,  daring, 
and  guts  as  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry,  we  might  all  still  be 
driving  Model-T’s.  Until  recently 
and  still  in  many  instances  the 
guy  who  just  couldn’t  make  it 
on  other  pages  of  the  newspaper 
and  has  held  on  simply  because 
the  newspaper  guild  would  not 
allow  the  management  to  fire 
him  was  the  fellow  who  was 
shunted  to  the  business  page. 
Now,  fortunately,  this  is 
changing,  and  we  are  getting  a 
lot  of  bright  business  reporters. 

LARSON — This  panel  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  attitude  of  the 
businessman  toward  the  news¬ 
paperman.  I  don’t  entirely  agree 
that  the  businessman  looks  down 
on  the  reporter  or  the  editor. 
It’s  a  two-way  deal.  And  I  would 
suggest  that  the  businessman  get 
acquainted  with  the  reporter. 
That’s  Item  One.  And  Item  Twro. 
Asking  if  he,  the  businessman, 
can  help,  if  the  reporter  is  new 
at  this  business. 

SMITH— On  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  you  seldom  go  out  on 
any  assignment  without  re¬ 
searching  the  guy  and  the  com¬ 
pany  you  are  going  to  inter¬ 
view.  And  on  the  Free  Press  our 
people  do  this  as  a  matter  of 
course.  We  aren’t  going  to  be  hit 
with  a  w'ild  earnings  forecast  or 
whatever  because  we  already 
have  a  pretty  good  idea  of  what/ 
where  the  company  is  heading 
when  we  leave  the  office.  But  I 
can’t  say  the  same  thing  for  the 
businessman.  They  tell  us  we 
should  do  our  homework,  but  you 
get  there  and  you  ask  the  spe¬ 
cific  questions  and  only  about 
half  the  time  they  can  answer 
your  questions  because  they’re 
not  prepared  to  see  you. 

SHANAHAN— I  have  talked 
to  businessmen  who  will  tell  me 
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that  20  years  ago  some  reporter 
quoted  them  when  they  said 
“off-the-record”  or  distorted 
what  they  said,  and  who  brag, 
“I’ve  never  seen  a  reporter 
since.”  They  don’t  in  that  sense 
do  their  homework.  There  are 
those  who  ask  you  to  “read  that 
back  to  me”  or  “let  me  see  your 
notes”  or  say  they  insist  on  look¬ 
ing  at  anything  before  you  pub¬ 
lish  it.  I  personally  tend  very 
much  to  resist  this,  except  in 
extraordinary  circumstances.  A 
man  should  be  able  to  stand  by 
what  he  says.  A  lot  of  busi¬ 
nessmen  tell  you  all  sorts  of 
goodies,  and  then  say,  “But  you 
can’t  quote  me  on  that.”  I  would 
recommend  to  any  reporter  to 
walk  out  of  a  meeting  if  the 
businessman  says,  “This  is  off 
the  record.”  Off-the-record  must 
be  established  in  advance.  A  PR 
guy  could  very  well  keep  that 
in  mind,  too. 

LOEB — I  would  agree  with 
you,  but  I  think  you  have  to  use 
tact  and  diplomacy.  A  business¬ 
man  can  always  say,  “Well,  I 
speak  perhaps  indistinctly  or 
slur  over  my  words,  and  if  you 
would  like  to  read  over  what  you 
have,  I’d  be  glad  bo  check  them 
with  you.” 

SHANAHAN— In  general,  I 
suspect  the  motives  of  the  man, 
even  though  he  is  courteous,  who 
wants  to  check  my  notes. 
Usually  there  is  something  he 
wants  to  pull  back. 

LOEB — The  best  thing  that  a 
company  or  businessman  can  do 
when  there  is  a  difficult  situa¬ 
tion,  a  contract  loss,  or  an  out 
and  out  scandal,  is  to  divulge  the 
information  as  quickly  and  as 
completely  as  possible.  All  too 
often,  a  business  tries  to  cover 
up  or  just  hopes  that  it  will  go 
away.  The  story  comes  out  in 
bits  and  pieces,  when  a  company 
makes  a  full  disclosure  it  be¬ 
comes  a  one-day  story  instead  of 
a  three-week  story.  Incidentally, 
I  think  a  very  inept  bit  of  public 
relations  lately  was  the  whole 
automobile  posture  as  to  the 
safety  situation.  Day  after  day 
after  day  in  the  New  York 
Times  on  page  1  the  news  would 
come  out  in  dribbles  and  drab¬ 
bles  about  Chevrolet  calling  back 
20,000  cars  because  of  something 
wrong  with  an  axle  or  trans¬ 
mission.  The  next  day  Cadillac 
calling  back  so  many  thousands 
of  cars,  and  on  and  on  and  on. 
Every  week  the  Times  had  a 
story  on  it.  If  the  automobile 
companies  would  have  made  a 
clean  breast  of  all  their  call¬ 
backs  immediately,  it  would  have 
been  a  big  one-day  story  with 
the  companies’  legritimate  view¬ 
point. 

SHANAHAN — The  automo¬ 
bile  industry  is  one  of  the  prize 
eases  in  point  of  terrible  public 
relations,  including  lying  to  the 
press.  I  used  to  get  involved 


with  them  because  I  covered 
Anti-Trust.  The  Justice  Depart, 
ment  issues  the  complaints  and 
this  is  an  adversa^  proceeding 
There  is  another  side  which  you  '  ^ 
have  an  obligration  to  get  And 
you  call  the  auto  companies. 
First  of  all,  you  can’t  contact 
the  press  agent.  Second  of  all, 
the  facts  as  recited  in  the  De^ 
partment’s  official  legal  filing, 
they  will  tell  you,  are  WTong! 
They  almost  always  say  they 
will  fight  to  the  bitter  end,  and 
then  three  weeks  later  you  find 
them  filing  a  nolo  contendere 
plea.  In  most  cases  the  press 
man  for  the  company  has  not 
been  told  anything  by  his  own 
superiors,  and  this  is  an  abso¬ 
lutely  crucial  problem.  The  com-  » » 
pany  knows  the  Justice  Depart¬ 
ment  has  been  investigating. 
These  suits  don’t  come  by  sur¬ 
prise.  When  it  hits,  and  if  the 
press  man  can  get  to  the  top  guy 
to  say,  “What  the  heck  is  this 
all  about?”  it  is  only  to  have  a 
lawyer  tell  him,  “Oh,  we  can’t 
talk  about  that  now.  It  is  in 
litigation.”  This  is  silly. 

LARSON — I  think  that  there 
is  a  basic  feeling  in  the  business 
community  that  any  time  you 
ask  probing  questions  you  are 
getting  into  areas  that  are  none 
of  your  business.  In  today’s 
^ciety  there  is,  indeed,  a  public 
interest  in  the  big  corporations. 
And  I  think  there  is  the  public’s 
right  to  know  about  business. 

The  trouble  is  many  business¬ 
men  don’t  agree  with  that,  and 
they  feel  that  any  time  you 
probe  into  what  they  are  doing 
you  become  their  enemy.  I  just 
feel  that  as  business  reporters 
we  should  find  out  what  is  going 
on,  and  it  is  even  for  the  busi¬ 
nessman’s  good  that  we  are 
doing  this  in  many  cases.  We 
act  as  a  check  on  businessmen 
who  might  think  there  is  a  way 
to  make  a  fast  dollar.  Business 
reporters  in  the  past  haven’t 
gone  out  seeking  wrongdoing  in 
business.  We’re  doing  it  now, 
and  we’re  getting  criticized  for 
it. 

SHANAHAN — Another  prob¬ 
lem  is  the  cowardice  of  editors. 
Every  time  an  editor  kills  the 
story  under  pressure  from  busi- 
ness,  he  earns  contempt  for  all  ' 
.subsequent  reporters  who  deal 
with  that  business.  I  want  to 
make  right  clear  that  I  am  not 
talking  about  the  New  York 
Times.  The  Times  is  not  perfect 
on  this  score,  but  it  is  very,  very 
good.  But  every  time  a  reporter 
is  inaccurate,  every  time  a  re-  ; 
porter  is  slipshod,  every  time  s  i 
bad  man  is  assigned  to  business 
reporting,  every  time  the  busi-  I 
ness  office  can  kill  a  story  or  get 
some  offsetting  favorable  public¬ 
ity,  this  worsens  relations  be-  ^ 
tween  business  and  the  press,  I 
smd  it  shouldn’t  happen.  I 
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September 

Linage 


Advertising  Linage  Trends 

(Compiled  EDITOR  &  Pl'BLISHER  from  Media  Records — 52  Cities  Report) 


1966 

1965 

AKRON,  OHIO 

Beacon  Journal-e  . 

2,703,647 

2,647,757 

SBaacon  Journal-S . 

933,548 

890,734 

Grand  Total  . 

3,637,195 

3,558,491 

ALBANY, 

N.Y. 

*Knickerbocker-News-e 

1,596,553 

1,266.707 

Times  Union-m  . 

1,336,982 

1,239,841 

STimas  Union-S  . 

836,255 

674,370 

Grand  Total  . 

3,749,790 

3,180,918 

ALBUQUERQUE.  N.M. 

Joiirfiat-m  . 

1,888,229 

1,782,606 

Uournal-S  . 

559,418 

498.281 

tribune-e  . 

1,895,368 

1,821,659 

Grand  Total  . 

4,343,015 

4,102,546 

ATLANTA, 

,  GA. 

Constitution-m  . 

2.534,013 

2,361,823 

Journal-e  . 

3,262,524 

3,262,323 

Journal  & 

Constitution-S  . 

1,086,331 

1,009,089 

Grand  Total  . 

6,882,868 

6,633,235 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising 

included. 

Journal-a  1966 — 3,262,524  includes  66,067 

lines;  1965—3,  262,323  includes  81. 

179  lines. 

ATLANTIC  CITY.  N.J. 

Press-m  . 

1,060,576 

1,016,570 

•Press-S  . 

219,117 

194,295 

Grand  Total  . 

1.279,693 

1,210,865 

BALTIMORE.  MD. 

SNaws*Amarican-S  . 

655,296 

623,311 

News-American-a 

1,641,807 

1,571,095 

Sun-m  . 

1,727,751 

1 ,589.066 

S«n-e  . 

2,457,878 

2,480,517 

tSun-S  . 

1,571,863 

1,448,626 

Grand  Total  . 

8.054,595 

7,712,610 

BANGOR. 

ME. 

News-m  . 

1.043,969 

905,184 

BINGHAMTON.  N.Y. 

Prass-e  . 

1.449,040 

1,519,994 

(Prass-S  . 

446,492 

454,762 

Sun-Bullatin-ra  . 

502,140 

530,288 

Grand  Total  . 

2,397,672 

2.505,044 

BIRMINGHAM.  ALA. 

Post-Herald-m  . 

1,165,617 

1,045,633 

News-e  . 

.2,068,128 

2,073,859 

tNews-S  . 

738,241 

707,447 

Grand  Total  . 

3,971.986 

3,826,959 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising 

included; 

Naws-a  1966—2.068.128  include*  50.564  lines; 

19^>-2.073,659  includes 

76,277  lines. 

BOSTON,  { 

MASS. 

Record  American-d _ 

818,813 

812,574 

Advertiser-S  . 

309,322 

310,233 

Globe-«  . 

1,916,690 

1,921,681 

Globe-m  . 

2,098,720 

1,888,112 

SGIoba-S  . 

1,555,524 

1.519,819 

Herald-m  . 

1,352,541 

1,333,445 

tHerald-S  . 

921,917 

944,147 

Travaler-a . 

1,507,414 

1,560,916 

Grand  Total  . 

10,480,941 

10,290,932 

Classification 
Ketail  (Including 
Dept.  Store) 

September  . . 
August  . 


Department  Stores 
September  , . 

August . 

Year  to  date 

General 

September  . . 

August . 

Year  to  date 

Automotive 

September  . . 

August . 

Year  to  date 

Financial 

September  . . 

August  . 

Year  to  date 

Total  Display 
September  . . 
August  .... 
Year  to  date 

Classified 

September  . . 

August  . 

Year  to  date 

Total  Advertising 
September  . . 

-Cugust  . 

Year  to  date 


Courier  Express-m 
ICourier  bpress-S 


Gain 

♦E&P 

1966 

1965 

Loss 

Index 

157,191,000 

153,803,000 

102.2 

113.3 

151,938,000 

147,108,000 

103.3 

113.5 

1,318,740,000 

1,255,761,000 

105.0 

11.3.9 

56,222,000 

55,559,000 

101.2 

109.6 

54,378,000 

54,152,000 

100.4 

112.2 

457,529,000 

439,610,000 

104.1 

112.6 

30,587,000 

27,400,000 

111.6 

116.3 

20,094,000 

18,061,000 

111.3 

104.6 

222,990,000 

206,435,000 

108.0 

103.5 

18,232,000 

13,154,000 

138.6 

137.5 

14,784,000 

13,271,000 

111.4 

126.6 

142,832,000 

127,452,000 

112.1 

121.0 

5,467,000 

4,559,000 

119.9 

124.6 

4,630,000 

3,897,000 

118.8 

123.7 

54,605,000 

47,290,000 

115.5 

121.6 

211,477,000 

198,916,000 

106.3 

115.8 

191,446,000 

182,337,000 

105.0 

113.5 

1,739,167,000 

1,636,938,000 

106.2 

113.2 

77,299,000 

72,936,000 

106.0 

118.9 

81,579,000 

79,102,000 

103.1 

119.2 

711.296,000 

653,519,000 

108.8 

122.7 

288,776,000 

271,852,000 

106.2 

116.6 

273,025,000 

261,439,000 

104.4 

115.3 

2,450,463,000 

2,290,457,000 

107.0 

115.8 

verage  of  the  five  past  years 

1966  1965 

1966 

1965 

4.Y. 

American-S  . 

.  459,147 

458.781 

,404,000  1,312,500 

Sun  Times-m  . 

2,333,814 

2,139,991 

'916,029  ’897;333 

§Sun-Times-S  . 

.  954,744 

902.280 

Grand  Total  .  5,215,247  4,988,27? 

CAMDEN,  N.J. 

Courier-Post-e  .  2,064,993  1,932,370 

CHARLOTTE.  N.C. 

New<-e  1,502,851  1,470,730 

Observerm  2,230,558  2,054,762 

tObserver-S  444,505  599,505 


Grand  Total 


4,377,914  4,124,997 


Grand  Total  . 13,320,770  12,781,173 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Tribune-m  1966—4,215,456  includes  495,194 
lines;  1965-4,139,898  includes  603,097  lines; 
Tribune-S  1944—1,774,784  includes  334,114 
lines;  1965—1,662,989  includes  293,815  lines: 
Sun-Times-S  1946^ — 954,744  includes  146,010 
lines;  1945—902,280  includes  137,959  lines. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

Enquirer-m  2,460,308  2,293,395 

♦Eiquirer-S  1,207,414  1,176,961 

Post  a  Times-Star-e  2,444,388  2,458,064 


CHICAGO,  ILL 

Tribune-m . 4,215,456  4,139,898 

Tribune-S  1,776,784  l,66x,98r 

tDaiiy  News-e  2,306  3.2  2,3:0  220 

American-e  1,274,513  1,147,014 


Grand  Total  6,112,110  5,928,420 

NOTE;  Post  8  Times-Star-e  1966—244,383 
includes  28,224  lines  of  part-run  advertising. 

CLEVELAND.  OHIO 

Plain  Dealer-m  3.321,077  3,009,076 

tPlain  Dealer-S  1,497.880  1,442,024 

Press-e  .  3,893,439  3,334,815 


Written  with  character... 
competence. .  .color. 

THE  PROVIDENCE 
JOURNAL- 
BULLETIN 


Grand  Total  .  8,712,596  7,785,915 

NOTE;  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Plain  Dealer-S  1966 — 1,497,880  includes  6,- 
018  lines;  1965—1,442,024  includes  4,738 
lines.  Press-e  1966—3,893,639  includes  8^,- 
739  lines;  1965—3,334,815  includes  276,880 
lines. 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE 

The  linage  tabulations  shown  here  have 
bean  compiled  by  Media  Records,  Inc.  for 
\  exclusive  publication  by  Editor  8  Publisher. 
I  They  may  not  be  printed  or  published  in 

I  any  form  without  explicit  permission  from 

Media  Records,  Inc. 

Except  where  other  figures  are  speci- 
cally  shown  the  following  footnotes  apply 
to  Madia  Records.  August  1966  Linages 
I  -Includes  36  495  lines  FAMILY  WEEKLY 
tincludas  28,205  lines  THIS  WEEK 
iincludes  33,426  lines  PARADE 
^Includes  180,  U3  lines  WEEKEND. 


I ’44  1945 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

Dispatch-e  .  2,983,789  2,927  002 

Dispatch-S  .  1,373,646  1,308,931 

Citiien-Journal-m  .  1,216,059  1.129(99 

Staf-w  47i77B 

Grand  Total  ..  5,573,494  5,413,3(7 

NOTE:  STAR  last  publication  April  2 

1966. 

DALLAS,  TEX. 

News-m  .  3,066,735  2,594 130 

tNews-S  .  866,193  7i6'2(7 

Times  Herald-e  .  3,612,101  3.07(]947 

§Times  Herald-S  .  986,558  796J95 

Grand  Total  .  8,531,587  7,185,469 

NOTE;  Part  run  advertising  included- 

Times  Herald-e  1966 — 3,612,101  lines  in^ 

eludes  450.932  lines;  1965—3,076,947  lines 
includes  143,572  lines;  Times  Herald-S  1966 
—986,558  lines  includes  51,384  lines;  1965— 
796,145  lines  includes  27,020  lines.  News-e 
1966 — 3,066,735  lines  includes  81,804  lines. 
News-S  1944 — 866,193  lines  includes  43,320 
lines. 

DAYTON,  OHIO 

Journal-Herald-m .  2,497,560  2.436,384 

News-e  .  2,507,788  2.592068 

§News-S  .  647,880  613,415 

Grand  Total .  5,453,228  5.641.867 

DENVER,  COLO. 

Rocky  Mt.  News-m  2,530,501  2,250.958 

§Rocky  Mt.  News-S  '■•'0,429  391,037 

Post-e  3,127,095  2,894  262 

Post-S  1,081,904  902,627 

Grand  Total  7,160,131  6,439,084 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 

Post-e  1946—3,127  095  lines  includes  199,- 
427  lines;  1 96S-— 2,894,262  lines  includes  313- 
954  lines. 

DES  MOINES.  IOWA 

Register-m  .  774,365  651,313 

Tribune-e  .  1,187,027  1,146,818 

tRegister-S  .  631,266  536,287 

Grand  Total  .  2,592,658  2,334,418 

NOTE;  Part  run  advertising  included; 

Register-S  1966 — 631,266  includes  8,569  lines; 

1965-536,287  includes  9,125  lines. 

DETROIT.  MICH. 

Free  Prass-m  .  1.971,660  1,938,612 

§Free  Press-S  .  437,441  477,659 

News-e  .  3,433,105  3,499,814 

♦News-S  .  1,388,442  1,208,419 

Grand  Total  .  7,630,668  7,124,504 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 

Free  Press-m  1966—1,971,660  Includes  62,310 
lines;  1965—1,938,612  includes  52,937  lines. 
Free  Prass-S  1966—637,461  includes  90,816 
lines;  1965—477,659  includes  5,020  lines. 
News-e  1966—3,633,105  includes  268,687 
lines;  1965—3,499,814  includes  186,637  lines. 
News-S  1966—1,388,442  includes  99,913  lines; 
1965— I  208.419  includes  51,296  lines. 

FREE  PRESS  not  published  September  12, 
1966  due  to  strike  conditions. 

EL  PASO.  TEX. 

Times-m  .  1,533,747  1,522,561 

§Times-S  .  401,914  335,358 

Herald-Post-e  .  1,508,447  1,519,755 

Grand  Total  .  3,444,128  3,377,674 

ERIE.  PA. 

Times-e  .  1.513,944  1,420,094 

§Timas-News-S  .  547.385  453.030 

Grand  Total  .  2,061,329  1,873,124 

NOTE:  The  News-m  &  Times-e,  are  sold 

in  optional  combination.  The  linage  of 
one  edition,  Times-e.  is  shown. 

EVERETT.  WASH. 

Herald-e  .  1.409,033  1,160,460 

FALL  RIVER,  MASS. 

Herald  News-e  .  1.209,098  1,289,440 

FORT  LAUDERDALE.  FLA. 

News-e  .  2,241,359  1,953,910 

tNews-S  .  743,985  581,598 

News-sat .  298,405  260,453 

Grand  Total .  3,283,749  2,795,961 

FORT  WAYNC,  IND. 

Journal  Gazette-m  ....  1,659,551  1,579,371 

SJournal  Gaiette-S  ...  429,964  542,075 

News  Santinel-e .  2,111,840  2.088.271 

Grand  Total  .  4,401,355  4,209,717 
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J.C  Penney  Co.,  Inc.  says: 
This  research  will  help  us 
use  newspapers  more 
effectively. 

All  retailers  should 
see  it/’ 


We  are  gratified  that  such  an  impor¬ 
tant  retailer  finds  the  results  of  this 
research  so  useful.  Many  other  retail¬ 
ers,  large  and  small,  will  use  the 
findings  to  employ  newspapers  more 
effectively.  We  sponsored  the  research 
to  advance  the  competitive  position  of 
the  newspaper  medium.  We  believe 
that  what  helps  the  newspapers  helps 
the  newsprint  industry. 


THE  RETAIL  CUSTOMER: 

liow.  when  and  where  she  shops  and  spends  \ 


Siip^msed  by  thf  Bureau  of  Advertising.  ANPA. 
for  the  Newsprint  Infornialinn  Coninutlee. 

Based  on  a  siiney  rondiu-lrd  by  Opinion  Researrh  ('.nrp. 


NEWSPRINT  INFORMATION  COMMITTEE 

150  East  i2nd  Street,  New  York,  New  York  10017 

Abitibi  Paper  Company,  Ltd.  Domtar  Newsprint,  Ltd. 

Abitibi  Service,  Inc.  The  Wright  Company,  Inc. 

Anglo-Canadian  Pulp  &  Paper  Mills,  Ltd.  The  Great  Lakes  Paper  Company,  Ltd. 

Montmorency  Paper  Company,  Inc.  Lake  Superior  Newsprint  Co. 

British  Columbia  Forest  Products,  Ltd.  James  Maclaren  Company,  Ltd. 

The  Crofton  Paper  Company,  Inc.  Maclaren  Newsprint  Sales,  Ltd. 

MacMillan  Bloedel  Limited 

Powell  River-Albemi Sales  Corp. 


1965 


1966  1965 

FORT  WORTH.  TEX. 

Star-Telegram-m  .  1,367,696  1,156,626 

Star-Talegram-e  .  2,330,706  2,166,227 

iStar-Telagram-S  .  763,700  743,828 

Prati-a  .  538,028  500,316 

Pr»$$-S  .  139,535  144,116 

Grand  Total  5,139,665  4,711,113 

NOTE:  Pres<-«  published  5  days  a  week 
only. 

FRESNO,  CALIF. 

Bee-e  .  1,819,454  1,833,547 

IBee-S  .  626,544  614.378 

Grand  Total  .  2,445,998  2,447,925 

GARY,  IND 

Post-Tribune-e  .  1,764,778  1,734,687 

Post-Tribune-S  490,319  488,678 

Grand  Total  .  2,255,097  2,223,365 

GLENS  FALLS.  N.Y. 

Post-Star  (See  Note)  780,971  813,751 

NOTE;  Post-Star-m  sold  in  combination 
with  Times-e.  Linage  of  one  edition,  Post- 
Star-m,  only  is  given. 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 

Press-e  2.785,217  2,538,375 

tPress-S  775,264  540,520 

Grand  Total  . .  3,560,481  3,078,895 

HACKENSACK.  N.J. 

Record-e  .  2,249,848  2,216,250 

NOTE;  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Record-e  1966  —  2,249,848  lines  includes 

97,654  lines;  1965  —  2,216,250  lines  includes 

107,889  lines. 

HARTFORD.  CONN. 

Courant-m  .  1.832,542  l,439.90i 

(Courant-S  892,042  758,390 

(Times-e  .  2,469,290  2,332,167 

Grand  Total  5,193,874  4,530,458 

HONOLULU,  HAWAII 

Advertiser-m  .  1,866,747  1  627,721 

Star-Bulletin-e  .  2,249,479  2,046,532 

tStar-Bulletin  & 

Advertiser-S  527,198  525,255 

Grand  Total .  4,643,424  4,199,508 

HOUSTON.  TEX. 

Chronicle-e  . .  3,502,788  3,390,314 

Chronicle-S  .  1,005,483  1,076,013 

Post-m  .  2,897,157  2,676,872 

Posts .  767,689  771,702 

Grand  Total  .  8,173,117  7,914,901 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included: 
Chronicle-e  1966 — 3.502,788  lines  includes 

241,068  lines;  1965 — 3,390,314  lines  includes 

223,882  lines.  Chronicle-S  1966—1,005,483 
lines  includes  22,797  lines;  1965—1,076,013 
lines  includes  17,609  lines.  Post-m  1966— 
2,897,157  lines  includes  176,275  lines;  1965 
— 2,676,872  lines  includes  148,162  lines. 
Post-S  1966—767  689  lines  includes  30,645 
lines;  1965 — 771,702  lines  includes  43,685 
lines. 

INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 

News-e  .  2,311,976  1,971,453 

Star-m  . 2,426,657  2,121,828 

tStar-S  .  1,278,671  1,152,455 

Times-e  .  966,886 

times-S  .  281,748 

Grand  Total  .  6,017,304  6.494,370 

NOTE;  Times  last  publication  October 

II.  1965. 

•YOU  STOLE 
MY  IDEAr 

Tit  can't  happen  to  you  T 
(Oh.  but  it  can.  And  the 
(loss  in  money  and  pres- 
/tise  can  be  tremendous  ' 
1 — UNLESS  you  have 
'  Employers  Special  Ex>  I 

_ '  cess  Insurance. 

Simply  decide  on  a  certain  amount 
you  agree  to  cover.  Let  us  handle  the 
cxccas.  Thus,  you  place  a  limit  on  your 
possible  loss. 

ASK  FOR  FULL  FACTS:  No  obli¬ 
gation.  We  provide  economical  protec¬ 
tion  against  loss  due  to  libel,  slander, 
piracy,  plagiarism,  invasion  of  privacy, 
copyright  violation.  Rates  are  surpris¬ 
ingly  low,  and  may  save  you  thousands 
of  dollars  plus  unpleasant  publicity. 
Phone  or  write : 

EMPLOYERS  REINSURANCE  CORP. 

21  West  10th,  Kansas  City,Mo.  64106 

Mw  YMk^tl  Joha;  8m  fVmacfoco,  ao  MMty—iy 
OifgE.  m  W.  JMfcEM:  AUMte.  M  PMCbtiM.  N.  K. 
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1966  1965 

JACKSON.  MISS. 

Clarion  Ledgsr-m  _  1,390,579  1,225,863 

SCIarion  Ledger  t 

News-S  444,584  412,342 

Daily  Nsws-s  1,369,771  1,258,588 


Grand  Total 

3,204,934 

2,896,793 

JACKSONVILLE,  FLA. 

Timas-Union-m 
Times-Union-S 
Journal-a  . 

2,619,805 

643,279 

1,120,934 

2,356,778 

601,030 

1,046,708 

Grand  Total  . . 

. .  4,384,018 

4,004,516 

JERSEY 

CITY,  N.J. 

Jersey  Journal-e  .  1,357,902  1,242,616 

NOTE;  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Jersey  Journal-a  1966 — 1,357,902  lines  in¬ 
cludes  63,114  lines;  1965—1,242,616  lines 
includes  39,104  lines. 

KANSAS 

CITY,  MO. 

Tim«s-m 

Star-*  . 

♦Star-S 

2,188,850 

1,850,192 

1,079,571 

1,974,927 

1.826.726 

965,388 

Grand  Total  . 

5,118,613 

4,767,041 

KNOXVILLE.  TENN. 

894,781 

1,365,668 

420,931 

749,134 

1,367,151 

374,016 

News-Santinal-a  . 
§N*ws-S*ntin*l-$ 

Grand  Total  . .  . 

2,681,380 

2,490,301 

LAWRENCE,  MASS. 

EaqIe-Tribune-d  ... 

1,193,485 

1,196,251 

LITTLE  ROCK.  ARK. 

Arkansas  Gazette-m 
§Arkansas  Gazetta-S 

1,458,513 

436,612 

1,334,112 

434,846 

Grand  Total  . 

...  1,895,125 

1,768,958 

LONG  BEACH.  CALIF. 

Independent-m 
§lndependent  Press- 
Telegram-S 
Prass-Telegram-e  . 

2,330,665 

679,177 

2,273,058 

2,283,070 

668.644 

2,458,193 

Grand  Total  5,282,900  5,409,907 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Indeoendent-m  1966 — 2,330,665  lines  in¬ 
cludes  237,006  lines;  1965—2,283,070  lines 
includes  330,055  lines.  Press-Telegram-e 
1966 — 2,273,058  lines  includes  237,006  lines; 
1965 — 2,458,193  tines  includes  330,055  lines. 

LONG  ISLAND.  N.Y. 

Newsday  Suffolk-* 
N*wsday  Nassau-* 

2,743,040 

2,809,486 

2,847,663 

3,029.490 

Grand  Total 

5,552,526 

5,877,153 

LOS  ANGELES.  CALIF. 

Tim*s-m  . 

Times-S 

H*rald-Examiner-* 
Herald  Examiner-S  . 

5,707,364 

3.064,156 

2,272,969 

613,371 

5,114,402 

3,121,963 

2,098,083 

613,355 

Grand  Total  . 11.657,860  10,947,803 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Time$-m  1966 — 5,707,364  lines  includes  843,- 
456  lines;  1965—5,114,402  lines  includes 
681,270  lines.  Times-S  1966—3,064.156  lines 
Includes  908,699  lines;  1965—3,121,963  lines 
Includes  1,028,226  lines. 


LINKRUir 

WORLD’S  FASTEST 
PICTURE  SCALER 

The  Linkrule  picture  scaler  is  a 
sturdy  all-metal  stretchable  link¬ 
age  that  is  marked  like  a  ruler. 
When  stretched,  all  the  ruler 
markings  reduce  or  enlarge  uni¬ 
formly.  Just  stretch  the  Linkrule 
across  a  picture  to  the  desired 
size  and  the  measurement  you  read 
ore  the  final  repro  sixes. 

3-Scale  LINKRULE 

$17.50  each  3  for  $47 

LINKRULE  CO. 

Box  34669  L.A.,  Calif. 


1966  1965 

LOWELL,  MASS. 

Sun-a  .  1,026,788  991,969 

•Sun-S  .  315,819  276,300 

Grand  Total  .  1.342,607  1.268.269 

LYNN,  MASS. 

Item-.  843,357  802,696 

MANCHESTER.  N.H. 

Union  Lead«r-d  .  981,762  991,915 

•News-S  .  256,272  218,421 

Grand  Total  .  1,238,034  1,210,336 

NOTE;  The  News-S  is  sold  in  optional 
combination  with  the  following  Monday 
Union  Leader. 

MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

Commercial  Appeal-m.  2,287,087  2,097,488 
Commercial  Appeal-S.  806,019  792,916 

Press-Scimitar-e  .  1,615,234  1,518,319 


Grand  Total  4,708.340  4,408,723 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Press-Scimitar-e  1966  —  1,615,234  includes 
75,642  lines;  1965—1,518,319  includes  57,028 
lines. 


MIAMI,  FLA. 


3,911,521  3,624,183 
1,259,792  1,130,466 
1,663,054  1,101,217 
252,996 


Herald-m 
IHerald-S 
News-e 
News-S  . , 


Grand  Total  6,834,367  6,108,862 

NOTE;  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Herald-m  1966—3,911,521  includes  78,218 
lines;  1965 — 3,624,183  includes  107,126  lines. 
Herald-S  1966—1,259,792  includes  39,255 
lines;  1965—1,130,466  includes  41,228  lines. 
News-S  last  publication  July  24,  1966. 

MILWAUKEE.  WIS. 


Sentinel-m  . 

1,445,888 

1,116,672 

Journal-e 

3,675,284 

3,520,118 

tJournal-S  . 

1,614,321 

1,563,423 

Grand  Total 

6,735,493 

6,200,213 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Tribune-m  . 

2,123,452 

1,773,083 

Star-e . 

3,208,209 

2,846,606 

tTribun*-S . 

1,364,329 

1 .268,850 

Grand  Total  . 

6.695,990 

5,888,539 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising 

includ*d; 

star-e  1966—3,208,209  includes  401,614  lines; 

1965—2,846,606  includes 

358,257 

lines. 

MODESTO. 

CALIF. 

Bee-e  . 

1,010,863 

1,035,517 

§Bee-S  . 

244,588 

248.739 

Grand  Total  . 

1,255,451 

1,284,256 

NOTE;  Bee-e  published  5  days  a  week 

only. 

MONTREAL,  i 

CANADA 

JrStar-e  . 

2,983,715 

3,121,859 

Gazette-m  . 

1,753,271 

1,682,165 

La  Presse-e  . 

3,051,107 

3,182,341 

La  Patrie-S 

116,564 

143,970 

Grand  Total 

7,904,657 

8,130,335 

NOTE;  Star-e  includes  Weekend  Maga- 

zine  linage. 

MUNCIE, 

IND. 

Press-e  . 

955,302 

896,379 

Star-m 

939.561 

853,225 

•Star-S . 

322,650 

246,381 

Grand  Total  . 

2,217,513 

1,995,985 

NASHVILLE. 

TENN. 

Banner-e  . 

1,931,940 

1,885,263 

Tennessean-m 

1,993,312 

1,872,952 

Tennessean-S 

701,128 

667,613 

Grand  Total 

4,626,380 

4,425.828 

NEW  BEDFORD.  MASS. 

Standard-Times-e  . 

1,189,459 

1,133.735 

§Standard-Timas-S 

285,541 

264,563 

Grand  Total  . 

1,475,000 

1.398.298 

NOTE;  Part  run  advertising 

included; 

Standard-Times-e  1966—1,189,459 

lines  in- 

eludes  35,270  lines;  1965— 1.133.735  lines 

includes  25,181  lines. 

NEW  HAVEN, 

,  CONN. 

Journal  Courier-m  .  . 

1,225,067 

963,800 

Register-e  . 

1,898,233 

1,817,315 

Register-S  . 

801,723 

668,514 

Register  R  Journal- 

Courier-sat . 

124,005 

109,294 

1966  1945 

NEW  ORLEANS.  LA. 

Times-Picayune-m  .  3,496,170  2.881  092 

tTimes-Picayuno-S  .  .  1,015,254  838]334 

States  t  Item-e  .  1,879,980  I,633,'im 

Grand  Total  .  6,391,404  5,352,530 

NEW  YORK.  N.Y. 

Tima»-m  .  3,641,436  1. 616.1  II 

Times-S  .  3,451,302  1.372,687 

Herald  Tribune-m  _  756,468 

Herald  Tribune-S  .  304!256 

News-m  .  2,181,923  1,210,110 

News-S  .  I.698.S77  759,697 

Journal-American-e  .  519,766 

Journal-American-S  ..  178  397 

Post-e  .  1,193,907  1,205  414 

Po$t-S  155,103 

World  Telegram  & 

Sun-e  664.288 

World  Journal 

Tribune-e .  1,193,741 

World  Journal 

Tribune-S  .  375,738 

Grand  Total  . 13,736,624  8.742,304 

NOTE;  Part  run  advertising  included' 
Herald  Tribune-S  1965 — 304,256  lines  in¬ 
cludes  15,496  lines.  News-m  1966 — 2,l8l,n3 
lines  includes  1,053,333  lines;  1965 — 1,210,110 
lines  includes  626,557  lines.  News-S  1966— 
1,698.577  lines  includes  1,055,978  lines;  1965 
— 759,697  lines  includes  497,701  lines  Jour- 
nal-American-e  1965—519,766  lines  includes 
75,149  lines.  Journal-American-S  1965— 
178,397  lines  includes  35,556  lines.  World 
Tel.  &  Sun-e  1965—664,288  lines  includes 
69,704  lines.  World  Journal  Tribune-e  1966 
—1,193,741  lines  includes  22,280  lines. 
World  Journal  Tribune-S  1966—375,738  lines 
includes  24,691  lines. 

NOTE:  Split  run  News-m  173,927  lines; 
News-S  51,930  lines. 

NEW  YORK  MERGER  AND  STRIKE  NOTES 
SEPTEMBER— 1966-1965 
NOTE:  1966 — New  York  Herald  Tribune. 
Journal-American  and  World-Telegram  and 
Sun  merged  effective  April  25,  1966.  Be¬ 
cause  of  an  impasse  in  labor  negotiations 
the  New  York  Newspaper  Guild  called  a 
strike  which  prevented  the  publication  of 
the  newspapers  under  the  new  corporation 
World  Journal  Tribune,  Inc.,  namely  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune-m  World  Journal-e  and  World 
Journal  Tribune-S  from  Apr.  25  through 
Sept.  II,  1966.  It  was  announced  on  Aug. 
IS,  1966  that  the  Herald  Tribune-m  would 
cease  publication.  The  World  Journal  Tri- 
bune-e  and  S  started  publication  Sept.  12, 
1966. 

Last  edition  of  Post  Sunday  May  6,  1966. 
(Published  S  days  a  week  prior  to  May 
14,  1966,  on  which  date  it  became  a  6-day 
paper). 

NOTE;  1965— A  strike  of  New  York  news¬ 
papers  began  on  Sept.  17,  1965.  All  New 
York  Newspapers  discontinued  publishing 
on  Sept.  17th  escept  the  New  York  Post. 
The  New  York  Herald  Tribune  resumed 
publishing  on  Sept.  27,  1965. 

NEW  YORK  (QUEENS),  N.Y. 

Long  Island  Press-e  .  1,724,795  1,585,857 
§Long  Island  Press-S  . .  646,680  612,661 

Grand  Total  .  2,371,475  2,198,518 

NEW  YORK  (EL  DIARIO- 
LA  PRENSA),  N.Y. 

El  Diario-La  Prensa-m  353,6M  340,729 

El  Diario-La  Prensa-S  86,411  70,167 

Grand  Total  .  440,097  410,896 

NEWBURGH,  N.Y, 

News-e  ...  963,050  882,476 

NEWPORT  NEWS,  VA. 

Press-m  .  1,668,495  1,573,748 

§Press-S  .  443,021  392,110 

fimes-Herald-e  .  1,444,470  1,419,454 


Grand  Total 


3,555,986  3,385,312 


NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.Y. 


•Gaiette-S  .  288,175  244,653 


Grand  Total  .  4,049,028  3,558,923 

NOTE;  Journal  Courier-m  R  Register-a; 
published  5  days  a  weak  only. 

EDITOR  ac  PUB 


Grand  Total  .  1,353,549  1,319,568 

NORFOLK,  VA. 

Ledgar-Star-a  .  2,188,674  2,363,865 

Virqinian-Pilot-m  .  2,776,945  2,717,125 

tVirginian-Pilot  t  Star-S  832,617  764,551 

Grand  Total  .  5,798,236  5,845,541 

NOTE;  Part  run  advertising  included: 
Ledgar-Star-a  1966—2,188,674  includes  457,- 
109  lines;  1965—2,363,865  includes  554,986 
lines.  Virginian-Piiot-m  1966—2,776,945  in¬ 
cludes  460,424  lines;  1965—2,717,125  in¬ 
cludes  484,820  lines.  Virginian-Pilot  t  Star- 
S  1966-832,617  includes  133,732  lines;  1965 
—764,551  includes  122,795  lines. 

L I  S  H  E  R  for  November  5,  1^66 


FOR  THE  INSIDE  TRACK 

for  NEWS 

about  UNION  PACIFIC 


lust  call  the  Director 
of  Public  Relations 
serving  your  territory 
as  named  below 


OMAHA  —  Ed  Schafer 
(402)  271-3476 

PORTLAND  — Walt  Graydon 
(503)  227-7771 

LOS  ANGELES  —  Paul  Harrison 
(213)  685-4350 

SALT  LAKE  CITY  —  C.  R.  Rockwell 
(801)  363-1544 

NEW  YORK  CITY  —  W.  G.  Burden 
(212)  REctor  2-7440  or 
Ridgewood,  N.J. 

(201)  445-0340 


General  Director  of  Public  Relations 
Omaha,  Nebraska  68102 


GATEWAY  TO  AND  FROM 
THE  BOOMING  WEST 


1 


An 

urgent  request 
to  editors 
everywhere 

'  .tors  coast  to  ^^A^7\\^^ATED 

pORNAiCA®  'S 


Thank  you.  JL 

!  products 


IFORMICA 


BRAIMD 


FORMICA  CORPORATION  •  Oncmno//,  Ohio  45232  •  subsf<yiary  of  c  y 

leodershfp  through  innovofion  •  FORMICAd^  is  our  brand  nome  for  lominoted  plostic  os  well  os  olher  produces. 


<r  V>%  TV#  M  o 


1965 


1965 


1966 


1965 


1965 


1966 

SPOKANE.  WASH. 


Spokesman- Review-m 
fSpokesman-Review-S 
Chronicle-e 

1,011,759 

451,527 

1,134.701 

902,041 

443.907 

1,104,796 

Grand  Total  . 

2,597,987 

2,450,746 

STOCKTON, 

CALIF. 

Record-e 

1,928,777 

1,811,240 

SYRACUSE,  N.Y. 

Heraid-Journat-e 
§t  Herald- Americanos 
Post-Standard-m  . .  . 

1,999,625 

686,927 

1,168,609 

2,024,690 

658,568 

1,066,510 

Grand  Total . 

3,855,161 

3,769,768 

TACOMA, 

WASH. 

News-Tribune-e 

News-TrIbune*S 

1,803,489 

507,752 

1.691,491 

444.636 

Grand  Total 

.  2,311,241 

2,136,127 

TAMPA, 

FLA. 

Tribune-m 

tTribune-S 

Times-e 

2,316,732 

795,839 

1,526,486 

2,120,392 

726,497 

1,382,604 

Grand  Total  4.639.057  4.229.493 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Tribune-m  1966 — 2.316.732  includes  127.874 
lines;  1965 — 2,120.392  includes  67,478  lines. 

TOLEDO. 

OHIO 

Times-m 

Blade-e 

Blade-S 

803,953 

2,270,738 

948,356 

670,366 

2,228,670 

893,468 

Grand  Total  4.023.047 

NOTE:  Times-m  published  5 
week  only. 

3,792,504 
days  a 

TORONTO.  I 

CANADA 

Globe  t  Mail-m  . 

:rTelegram-e  . 

Star-a 

1,652,231 

2,723,146 

3,113,953 

1,600,207 

2,592,884 

2,914,218 

Grand  Total 

7,489,330 

7,107,309 

NOTE:  Telegram-e  includes  Weekend 
Magazine  linage;  and  Star-e.  Globe  and 
Mail-m  includes  Rotogravure  Sections 
linage. 


1966 

TRENTON,  N.J. 

Evening  Times-e  .  1,273,203  1,236,990 

•Times  Advertiser-S  690,566  638,703 

Trentonian-m  ..  980,731  885,684 


Grand  Total  2,944,500  2,761,377 

NOTE:  Times-e  published  5  days  a  week 
only. 

TROY.  N.Y. 

Record  (See  Note)  1,467,975  1,146,669 

NOTE:  Record-m  &  Times-Record-e  sold 
in  combination.  Linage  of  one  edition 
Record-m  is  shown. 

TULSA.  OKLA. 


Tribune-e  . 

1,938,634 

1,987,365 

605,744 

1,912,179 

1,887,251 

531,813 

World-S  . 

Grand  Total  . 

4,531,743 

4,331,243 

UNION  CITY,  N.J. 

Hudson  Dispatch-m 

893.361 

957,518 

UTICA. 

N.Y. 

Observer  Dispatch-e 
*Observer  Dispatch-S 
Press-m 

1,010,905 

409,405 

1,370,477 

993,303 

321,373 

1,207,231 

Grand  Total 

2,790,787 

2,521,907 

WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

News-e 

Post-m  . 

§Post-S  . 

Star-e 

tStar-S . 

1,505,932 

4,770,628 

1,616,872 

3,106,597 

982,301 

1,435,522 

4,480,680 

1,430,232 

3,061,201 

1,060,675 

Grand  Total  . 

11,982,330 

11,468,310 

WATERBURY 

,  CONN. 

American-e  . 

Republican-S 

1 .395,845 
560,095 

1,412,989 

434,124 

Grand  Total  .  1,955,940  1,847,1 1 J 

NOTE:  American-e  &  Republican-m,  sold 
only  in  combination.  Linage  of  American-e 
only  is  shown. 

WESTCHESTER-ROCKLAND  GROUP, 
N.Y.  (10  CITIES) 

Mamaroneck  Times-e  ..  1,131,373  1,142,783 
Mount  Vernon  Argus-e  1,193,054  1,225,134 


WOOD 

GRAPHIC  ARTS  EQUIPMENT 


WOOD  commercial  and  newspaper  printing  equip¬ 
ment  is  backed  by  over  50  years  of  experience 
producing  high  quality  machines  for  graphic  arts 
industries  throughout  the  world. 

High  Speed  Web-Fed  Printing  Press  —  WOOD  and 
SCOTT  Standard  and  custom  equipment;  4-color  and 
5-color  units.  Four-plate-wide  Web  Offset  Presses. 


Stereotype  Equipment  —  Complete  line  of  Auto¬ 
plate  casting  and  finishing  equipment  to  suit  all 
requirements.  Includes  color  plate  registering,  and 
tensionplate  machines; 
routers;  mat  formers; 
and  pre-dryers.  Also, 
new  Poly-Autoplate 
Process  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  plastic  printing 
plates. 


MU 

the  tmimre 

today! 


Auxiliary  and  Converting 
Equipment  —  Reels, 
Tensions,  and  Auto  Past¬ 
ers,  Slitters,  Unwinds 
and  Rewinds.  Web 
Guides,  Doctoring  ma¬ 
chines. 

Special  Products -Proof 
presses  •  Direct  pres¬ 
sure  molding  machines 
•  Air  chucks  •  Rotary 
Shavers  •  Tufcote  pro¬ 
tective  coatings 


MOO  MtSMS/ICOn  MNSMt 


New  Rochelle 


Standard-Star-e 

1,223,595 

1,293,260 

Ossininq  Citizen- 

Register-e  . 

.  1.117,549 

1,162.191 

Peekskill  Star-e  . 

849,799 

895,71 1 

Port  Chester  Item-e  . . 

1,246,739 

1,298,463 

Tarrytown  New$-e  .... 

.  1,094,467 

1,122,690 

Yonkers  Herald 

Statesman-e  . 

.  1,364,674 

1,463,804 

White  Plains  Reporter 

Dispatch-e  . 

.  1,461,127 

1,554,139 

Rockland  Journal 

News-e  . 

.  1,159,263 

1,202,724 

Grand  Total . 

.11.841.640 

12,360,899 

WICHITA, 

KANS. 

Eagie-m  . 

.  1,890,904 

1,753,972 

Beacon-e  . 

.  1,287,378 

1,098,736 

(Eagle  &  Beacon-S  ... 

.  545,569 

518,880 

Grand  Total  . 

3,723,851 

3,371,588 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Eagle-m  1966—1,890,904  includes  28,275 
lines.  Beacon-e  1966—1,287,378  includes  9,- 
448  lines.  Eagle  S  Beacon-S  1966 — 545,569 
includes  28,730  lines. 

WINSTON-SALEM.  N.C. 

Journal-m  .  1,607,479  1,450,990 

Sentinel-e  .  1,375,803  1,325,837 

Journal  t  Sentinel-S  ..  488,322  451, 5i6 


Grand  Total  .  3,471,604  3,228,343 

WORCESTER,  MASS. 

Telegram-S  .  557,962  550,923 

Telegram-m . 1,176,867  1,079,597 

Gazette-e  ..  1,383,311  1,349,559 


Grand  Total .  3,118,140  2,980,079 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Telegram-m  1966 — 1,176,867  lines  includes 
60,328  lines;  1965—1,079,597  lines  includes 
50,805  lines.  Gazette-e  1966—1,383,311  lines 
includes  53,219  lines;  1965 — 1,349,559  lines 
includes  57,096  lines. 

YOUNGSTOWN.  OHIO 

Vindicator-e  .  1,753,736  1,691,853 

§Vindicator-S  900,400  750,203 


Grand  Total  2,654,136  2,442,056 


FKil'RKS  .SIIIMM.IKI) 
RY  PUBI.ISHKKS 


1966 

CORPUS  CHRISTI.  TEX. 


Cdlter-m  . 

1,639,694 

1.636,180 

Times-e  . 

1,607,998 

1 .620.024 

Caller-Times-S  . 

371,882 

354.508 

Grand  Total  . 

3,619,574 

3,610,712 

COVINGTON,  KY. 

Kentucky  Post  & 

Times-Star-e  . 

659,394 

783,090 

DANBURY, 

CONN. 

News-Times-e  . 

1,104,670 

1.116.962 

DAVENPORT, 

IOWA 

Times-Democrat-m  _ 

1,312,752 

1.225.336 

Times-Democrat-e  . 

1,476,314 

1.451,590 

Times-Democrat-S  . 

450,408 

404.880 

Grand  Total  . 

3,239,474 

3.081,806 

DAYTONA  BEACH.  FLA. 

News-e  . 

920,476 

813,264 

News-Journal-S  . 

239,474 

162,477 

Journal-m  . 

1.050.910 

920.686 

Grand  Total  . 

2,210,860 

1.896,427 

DECATUR, 

ILL. 

Herald  S  Review-me  .. 

1,303,120 

1.242,430 

Herald  S  Review-S  ... 

386,078 

383,782 

Grand  Total  . . . 

1,689,198 

1.626.212 

EAST  ST.  LOUIS.  ILL. 

Journal-e  . 

605,416 

591,192 

Journal-S  . 

239,834 

192.626 

Grand  Total  .  845,250  783,818 

Does  not  include  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 


EDWARDSVILLE,  ILL. 

Intelli'gencer-e  .  271,432  293,580 

GAINESVILLE,  FLA. 

Sun-eSexsat  .  894,278  925,578 

GRAND  FORKS.  N.D. 

Herald-eS  .  1,003,478  1,056,543 

HARRISBURG.  PA. 

Patriot-m  .  1.486,772  1,392,804 

•Patroit-News-S  .  521,668  429,674 


Grand  Total  .  2,008,440  1,822,478 

NOTE:  •  Does  not  include  PARADE 
linage. 

HAVERHILL.  MASS. 

Gazette-0  .  754,852  779,926 


ABERDEEN.  S.D. 

American-News-e  .  426,482  434,112 

American-News-S  .  169,372  167,944 


Grand  Total  595,854  602,056 

ALTOONA.  PA. 

Mirror-e  .  1,192,583  1,136,163 

APPLETON-NEENAH-MENASHA.  WIS. 

Post-Crescent-e  .  1,075,298  1,173,424 

Post-Crescent-S  .  356,076  261,674 


Grand  Total  ..  1,431,374  1,435,098 

BLOOMINGTON.  ILL. 

Pantagraph-all  day-S  1,274,308  1,221,822 

NOTE.  FAMILY  WEEKLY  linage  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  1966  or  1965. 

BURLINGTON.  VT. 

Free  Press-m  1.064,894  910,568 

CANTON.  OHIO 

Repository-e  .  2,000,530  2,026,780 

Repo$itory-S  .  523,068  530,334 


Grand  Total  .  2,523,598  2,557,114 

CARBONDALE-HERRIN-MURPHYSBORO. 


Southern  lllinoisan-e 

584,626 

549,290 

Southern  Illinoisan-S 

..  201,236 

180,110 

Grand  Total  . 

785,862 

729.400 

Does  not  include 

FAMILY  WEEKLY. 

CHAMBERSBURG.  PA. 

Public  Opinion-e  ... 

. .  733,320 

717,479 

CHAMPAIGN-URBANA,  ILL. 

Courier-e  .  1,078,350  1,048,992 

Courier-S  .  365,372  413,294 


Grand  Total  .  1,443,722  1,462,286 

CHARLESTON.  W.  VA. 

GazeHe-m  .  1,175,930  1,150,520 

Mail-e .  1,212,778  1,157,786 

Gazette  Mail-S  .  339,486  322,476 


Grand  Total  .  2,728,194  2,630,782 

NOTE:  PARADE  magazine  and  pre-print 
linage  not  included  in  above  figures. 

CHILLICOTHE,  OHIO 
Gazette-e  .  1,002,684  1,001.760 


HUNTINGTON. 

,  W.  VA. 

Advertiser-e 

1,078,895 

1,052,261 

Herald-Dispatch-m  . 

1.141,628 

1,076,422 

Herald-Advertiser-S  . . , 

253,271 

257,408 

Grand  Total . 

2,473,794 

2,386,091 

HUNTSVILLE.  ALA. 

1,403,472 

1,290,548 

Times-S  . 

484,949 

426,272 

Grand  Total  . 

1,888.421* 

1,716,820 

•Does  include  PARADE. 

HYANNIS, 

MASS. 

Cape  Cod  Standard- 

Times-e  . 

692,818 

692,804 

Cape  Cod  Standard- 

Times-S  . 

72,660 

6I,0!>4 

Grand  Total  . 

765,478 

753,858 

JOHNSTOWN.  PA. 

Tribune- 

Democrat-all  day  ... 

1,185,870 

1,251,838 

KENNEWICK  PASCO-RICHLAND. 

WASH. 

Tri-City-Herald-e  . 

811,734 

762,223 

Tri-City-Herald-S  . 

227,745 

201,173 

Grand  Total  . 

1,039,479 

963,396 

Does  not  include  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 

KENOSHA, 

Wise. 

News-e  . 

1,376,130 

1.262.310 

KINGSTON. 

N.Y. 

Freeman-e  . 

1,014,734 

934,612 

LAKELAND. 

FLA. 

Ledger-e-S  &  sat.  ,m  .... 

1,165,472 

1,141,210 

LA  SALLE. 

,  ILL. 

News-Tribune-e  . 

699,952 

669,262 

LINCOLN. 

NEBR. 

1,313,596 

1 ,275,820 

1,231,620 

1,264,697 

Journal  &  Star-S . 

338,742 

365,866 

— 

Grand  Total .  2,914.187  2,930  375 

Includes  PARADE  30,229  lines  (1966);  23,- 
992  lines  (1965). 
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It’s  a  research  laboratory  built  with  and  a  floor,  steel-framed  interior  Products  for  the  home ...  products 
U.  S.  Steel  innovations.  Because  of  wall  panels  easily  erected  by  two  for  transportation  . .  .  products  for 
it,  many  households  now  have  men,  even  a  stainless  steel  thresh-  industry.  In  short,  products  for 
better  houses.  U.  S.  Steel  uses  it  to  old  that  lasts  a  lifetime— anything  people  that  improve  somebody’s 
test  new  steel  products  for  resi-  that  means  better  houses  erected  lot  because  we  care  a  lot  about  our 
dences— experimental  steel  founda-  faster  for  less  money.  products.  United  States  Steel,  525 

tion  systems,  safer  steel  roofs,  U.  S.  Steel  has  developed  hun-  William  Penn  Place,  Pittsburgh, 
decking  that  supports  both  a  ceiling  dreds  of  innovations  over  the  years.  Pennsylvania  15230. 


United  States  Steel:  where  the  hig  idea  is  innovation 


Grand  Total 


921,214 

FAMILY 


Grand  Total 


'ournal-m 

Journal-S 

Gaiette-e 


Grand  Total 


I9&6  I9i5 
B72,806  8S4.9li 

329,104  309,2S4 


l?iS 

1,337,118  1,329,544 


Capital  Journal-* 


bipress-e 

Teiegram-S 


Grand  Total  2,778,337  2  737,912 

NOTE:  Does  not  include  FAMILY 

WEEKLY. 


2,258,271  2,125,881 


Grand  Total 


POTTSTOWN,  PA. 

Mercury-m  1,085,840  1,058,694 


SALISBURY.  N.C. 

Post-e  .  758,394  715,610 

Post  s  .  213,710  184,674 


POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.Y. 

Journal-e  1,283,488  1,243,627 

Journal-S  476,581  534,764 


972,104  900,284 


Grand  Total 


Grand  Total  1,760,069  1,778,371 

Includes  FAMILY  WEEKLY  36,893  lines 
(1966);  20,856  lines  (1965). 

NOTE:  S — 1966  13.720  lines— Preprint 

linage  not  included  in  figures. 


SANTA  BARBARA,  CALIF. 

News-Press-e  1,423,555  1.356425 

News-Press-S  394,856  394,891 


Grand  Total  .  1,818,411  1,751,316 


QUINCY,  ILL. 

Herald-Whig-e  .  689,458  679,784 

Herald-Whig-S  249,564  232,652 


SIOUX  FALLS.  S.D. 

Argus- Leader-*  .  858,466  928,830 

Argus-Lead*r-S  .  263,914  250,838 


Grand  Total  .  939.022  912,436 


Grand  Total  .  1,122,380  1,179,668 


RAPID  CITY.  S.D. 


715,204  735,672 

194,208  199,733 


Journal-e 
Joui  nal-S 


STROUDSBURG.  PA. 

Pocono  Record -m  .  591.808  502,600 


909,412  935,410 


SUPERIOR.  Wise. 

Telegram-*  .  468,132  515.200 


RENO,  NEV. 

992,712  955,556 

312,242  269,780 

1,323,784  1,219,456 


in  tantara  the  t  is  small,  but . . . 

inTeletype 

it’s  always  a  cap . . . 


TERRE  HAUTE.  IND. 

Star-m  .  960,428  738,136 

Tribun*-e .  1,004,206  811,664 

Tribun*-Star-5  .  434.546  402.794 


Grand  Total 


2,628,738  2.444.792 


RICHMOND.  VA. 

Times-Dispatch-m  2,013,012  1,844,302 

News  Leader-e  1,938,338  1,930,225 

Times-Dispatcl'  i  910,023  891,367 


TOPEKA.  KANS. 

Capital-m  .  1,217,849  1.129.075 

State  Journal-*  927.395  857,895 

Capital-Journal-S  .  317.808  273.126 


Grand  Total 


4,861,373  4,665,894 


because  Teletype  is  a  registered  trade¬ 
mark  identifying  Teletype  Corporation 
products— and  used  correctly  only  as  an 
adjective,  as  in:  ‘‘Send  it  on  the  Teletype 
machine.”  Never  just,  “Teletype  it." 


RUTLAND,  VT. 

680,208  652,284 


Herald-m 


Grand  Total  .  2,463,052  2.260.096 

NOTE:  Capital-Journal-S  includes  28,- 
943  (1966)  lines  PARADE. 


SALEM.  ORE. 

Statesman-m  1,194,270  1,175,715 

Statesman-S  266,949  232,653 


{Continued  on  pan*’  32) 
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1966  1965 

LOCKPORT,  N.Y. 

Union-Sun  &  Journal-e  698,054  671,804 

LOUISVILLE.  KY. 

Courier-Journal-m  1,705,347  1,600,006 

Courner-Journal-S  ..  925,140  824,398 

Times*  2,149,708  1,973,904 

Grand  Total  4.780.195  4,398,310 

NOTE:  Above  linage  is  actual  linage 
converted  to  8-column  basis.  ROP  display 
is  published  on  6-column  basis  and  classi¬ 
fied  on  9-column  basis. 

MADISON,  Wise. 

Capital  Times-m  1,765,722  1,584,156 

State  Journal-m  1,845,795  1,600,347 

State  Journal-S  522,452  432,964 

Grand  Total  4.133.969  3.617  467 

Includes  PARADE  28  602  lines  (1966); 
22,218  lines  (1965). 


1966  1965 

NEW  LONDON.  CONN. 

Daye  .  1,188,474  1,141,230 

NORRISTOWN,  PA. 

Times-Herald-e .  1,059,949  949,797 

NORTH  PLATTE,  NEBR. 

Telegraph-Bullatin-e  .  645,022  614,446 

OGDEN,  UTAH 

Standard-Examiner-e  1,256,960  1,192,590 

Standard-Examiner-S  286,564  259,  i90 

Grand  Total  1,543.524  1,451,780 

Includes  FAMILY  WEEKLY  37,394  lines 
(1966);  20,608  lines  (1965). 

OIL  CITY,  FRANKLIN,  PA. 

Oerrick-m  618,463  528,243 

News-Herald-e  525,315  454,271 

Grand  Total  1,143,778  982,514 


Linage  Leaders  * 

1966 

Morning 

Los  Angeles  Times  47,998,976 

Washington  Post  39.020,998 

Miami  Herald  .  36,923,972 

Chicago  Tribune  33,586,280 

New  Orlean  Times-Picayune  29,782,238 
San  Jose  Mercury  29.593,149 

New  York  Times  28,705,963 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  26,256,468 

Phoenix  Republic  26.233,096 

Orlando  Sentinel  24,964,034 

Eveiiinjs 


*  First  9  Months 


1965 

Morning 

Los  Angeles  Times  43,637.487 

Washington  Post  36.370,596 

Miami  Herald  34,851,574 

Chicago  Tribune .  31.898,073 

San  Jose  Mercury  27,753,483 

New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  26,534,844 
Phoenix  Republic  24,766, lU 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  24.094.686 

New  York  Times  23.570,376 

Orlando  Sentinel  23.549,770 

Evening 


MERIDEN,  CONN. 

Record-m  1,039,828  1,923,932 

Journal-e  923,034  928,872 

Grand  Total  1,982,862  1,952,804 

MIDDLETOWN.  N.Y. 

Times  Herald-Record-m  913,220  900,970 

MOLINE-ROCK  ISLAND.  ILL. 

Argus-e  1,371,552  1,293,222 

Dispatch-e  1,462,958  1,451,842 

MORGANTOWN,  W.  VA. 

Post-e  619,535  544,446 

Dominion-News-m  619,535  544,446 

Dominion-Post-S  196,573 

Grand  Total  1,435,643  1,088,892 

NOTE:  Sunday  edition  includes  36,893 
lines  FAMILY  WEEKLY.  First  Sunday  edi¬ 
tion,  Oct  31.  1965. 


ONEONTA,  N.Y. 

Star-m  582,008 

PADUCAH.  KY. 

Sun-Democrat-e  845,278 

Sun-Democrat-S  227,164 


PINE  BLUFF,  ARK. 

Commercial-*  748,468 

Commercial-S  166,208 

Grand  Total  .  914,676 

Does  not  include  37,128  lines 
WEEKLY. 

PITTSFIELD.  MASS. 

Berkshire  Eagle-e  990,892 

PLATTSBURGH,  N.Y. 

Press-Republican-m  644,736 


Detroit  News 
Milwaukee  Journal 
Houston  Chronicle 
San  Jose  News 
Cleveland  Press 
Dallas  Times-Herald 
Atlanta  Journal 
Phoenix  Gaiette 
Denver  Post 
Fort  Lauderdale  News 


Snndav 


Los  Angeles  Times 
New  York  Times 
Philadelphia  Inquirer 
Chicago  Tribune 
New  York  News 
Milwaukee  Journal 
Washington  Post 
Miami  Herald 
Baltimore  Sun 


29,985,741  Houston  Chronicle 
29,913,849  San  Jose  News 
29,721,649  Milwaukee  Journal 
29,497,882  Detroit  News 
29,012,179  Cleveland  Press  . 

27,878,795  Phoenix  Gaiette 
27,002.439  Dallas  Times-Herald 
26,230,355  Montreal  Star 
26,216,165  Washington  Star 
25,531,861  Montreal  La  Presse 

Sunday 

32,265,361  Los  Angeles  Times 
30,183,571  New  York  Times 
17,676,334  Chicago  Tribune 
17,631,881  Milwaukee  Journal 
16,058,369  Philadelphia  Inquirer  . 

15.787,430  New  York  News . 

15,119,469  Boston  Globe  . 

14,680,802  Washington  Post 
14.581,246  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
14,301,806  Miami  Herald  . 


Six  and  Seven  Day  Totals  Six  and  Seven  Day  Totals 


249,102  Angeles  Times  MS .  80.264,337  Los  Angeles  Times  MS  .  73,375  ^3 

New  York  Times  MS  58,889,534  Washington  Post  MS  49,870,637 

Washington  Post  MS  54,140,467  New  York  Times  MS  49.302,182 

T6I.7II  Miami  Herald  MS  51.804.774  Miami  Herald  MS  48,107,459 

Chicago  Tribune  MS  51,216,161  Chicago  Tribune  MS  47,604,488 

Milwaukee  Journal  ES  45,701,279  Milwaukee  Journal  ES .  42,709,563 

Detroit  News  ES  .  43,658,118  Detroit  News  ES  39.l40.80i 

_  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  MS  40,551,831  Houston  Chronicle  ES  39,127,361 

'  Houston  Chronicle  ES  40,411,341  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  MS  37,488,180 

New  Orleans  Times-  Columbus  Dispatch  ES  36,236,265 


Picayune  MS  39,881,168  Source:  Media  Records  Inc. 


28.229.910 

27,745,951 

27,659,749 

27,309,173 

26.965.119 

25.374.120 
24,777,439 
24,770,149 
24.536.315 
24.423,74i 


29,735,744 

25.731.804 

15,706,415 

15,049,814 

14.552,048 

14,034,542 

13.589.124 

13,500,041 

13.393,494 

13.255,885 


NEWARK,  OHIO 

Advocate-*  1,330,434  1,294.062 


PORT  JERVIS.  N.Y. 

Union-Gazette-e  251,622 


NEW  BRITAIN,  CONN. 

Herald-e  1,147,047  1,060,593 


PORTLAND,  ME. 

Press  Herald-m  . 1,054,361 
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WHO  HAS  DARED  TO  DISTURB  THE  NEWSBLACK  INK  PICTURE? 


U.S.  has!  The  old  chestnut  about  one  newsbiack  ink  being  just  like  another  is  nonsense.  We  knew  it  in  1956 
when  we  were  the  only  company  to  enter  the  newsbiack  field  in  40  years.  That’s  when  we  first  disturbed  the 
picture  by  introducing  a  really  better  newsbiack.  Today,  at  our  new  plant  with  the  most  modern  facility  in 
the  country,  we  are  continuing  to  make  the  best  newsbiack  ink  even  better.  Right  now,  U.S.  black  inks  give 
you  extra  strength  and  jetness  for  a  big  bonus  in  mileage.  What’s  more,  you  get  better  on-the-press  perform¬ 
ance  and  reproduction:  far  less  show-through  and  minimum  page-to-page  offset.  This 
great  U.S.  newsbiack  ink  doesn’t  cost  you  any  more.  Why  not  prove  its  superior  perform¬ 
ance  to  yourself  by  making  a  test  run  in  your  plant? 


UNITED  STATES  PRINTING  INK  CORPORATION 

343  Murray  Hill  Parkway,  East  Rutherford,  N.J.  •  Branches  in:  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Charlotte,  N.C. 


If&6  I9i5 

TUCSON.  ARIZ. 

Star-m  .  2,037,888  1,877,378 

Star-S  .  402,783  343,771 

Citiien-e  .  2,235,145  2,057,767 

Grand  Total  .  4,678,016  4,278,738 

NOTE;  PARADE  linaqe  not  included  in 
1765  figures;  but  are  included  in  1766 

tiqures. 

VICTORIA,  TEX. 

Advocate-m  .  583,184  577,768 

Advocate-S .  134,162  127,640 

Grand  Total  717,346  727,608 

WAUKEGAN,  ILL. 

News-Sun-e  1,531,306  1,443,764 

WILMINGTON.  DEL. 

News-Journal-me  2,067,216  1,797,678 

WOONSOCKET,  R.l. 

Call-e  1,002,718  766,247 

CANADA 
CALGARY,  ALTA. 

Herald-e  2,170,548  2,248,327 

EDMONTON.  ALTA. 

Journal-e  2,168,062  2,070,244 

HAMILTON.  ONT. 

5pectator-e  •  2,351,807  2,442,667 

KITCHENER-WATERLOO,  ONT. 

Record-e  1,775,701  1,838,071 

LETHBRIDGE,  ALTA. 

Herald-e  .  707,758  802,863 

LONDON.  ONT. 

Free  Press-me  .  2,231,746  2,120,78? 

NORTH  BAY,  ONT. 

Nuqqet-e  .  627,574  606,054 

OTTAWA.  ONT. 

Citiien-o  .  2,175,018  2,2l7,l35 

Le  Droit-e  .  1,166,627  1,085,474 

REGINA,  SASK. 

Leader-Post-e  .  1,567,573  1,462,263 

SASKATOON,  SASK. 

Star-Ptioenii-e  .  1,127,880  1,144,096 

SIDNEY,  NOVA  SCOTIA 

Cape  Breton  Post-e  ....  757,133  1,062. 7Z0 

VANCOUVER.  B.C 

Sun-e  .  2,862,154  2,834.806 

Province-m  1,445,481  1,474,727 

NOTE:  Sun-e  includes  WEEKEND  MAG¬ 
AZINE  84,860  lines  (1766);  88,700  l.nes 
(1765). 

WINNIPEG.  MAN. 

Tribune-e  .  1,670.672  1,551,256 


A.L.S.  REPORTS 

BLUEFIELD,  W.  VA. 

Teleqraph-m  563,762  516,236 

Teleqraph-S  201,157  177.422 

Grand  Total  765,121  675,658 

Includes  FAMILY  WEEKLY  37.427  lines 
(1766);  21,245  lines  (1765). 

NOTE;  Teleqraph-S  sold  in  combination 
witn  Sunset  News-e. 

COLUMBIA.  S.  C. 

State-m  1.407,447  1,227,314 

State-S  457,013  447,208 

Record-e  1,042,256  725,675 

Grand  Total  2,708,718  2,600,177 

Includes  FAMILY  WEEKLY  28,126  lines 
(1766);  27.280  lines  (1765). 

DULUTH.  MINN. 

Herald-e  841,632  772,557 

News-Tribune-m  865,701  677.603 

News-Tribune-S  482,781  428.203 

Grand  Total  2,170,114  1,878.363 

MONROE.  LA. 

World-m  877,733  826,223 

World-S  278,174  270,528 

News-Star-e  707,707  771,661 

Grand  Total  .  2,107,834  1.708.412 

PASSAIC.  N.  J. 

Herald  News-e  1,247,157  1.222,103 
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NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  LINAGE 

SEPTEMBER  AND  FIRST  NINE  MONTHS  1966  vs.  1965 


(14  Cify  Total — 6  and  7  Day  Basis)  Media  Records 


GENERAL 

SEPTEMBER 

1966  vs  1965 
%  %  of 

First  Nine 
1966  vs 

% 

Months 

1965 

7oof 

(Selected  ClassiGcations) 

Gain  or  Loss 

Total 

Gain  or  Loss  Total 

Alcoholic  Beverages  . 

—  5.7 

7.5 

-F  2.9 

7.6 

Foods  . 

—  9.4 

8.1 

+  2.1 

9.1 

Baby  Foods  . 

+  12.6 

0.1 

+  2.5 

0.2 

Baking  Products  . 

—  7.2 

0./ 

—  14.1 

0.8 

Beverages  .  . 

.  +  37.6 

1.7 

-F  15.0 

1.8 

Cereals  &  Breakfast  Foods 

—  81.6 

0.1 

—  5.0 

0.3 

Condiments 

—  19.7 

0.6 

-F  49.8 

0.8 

Dairy  Products  . 

—  12.6 

1.3 

-F  21.4 

1.3 

Frozen  Foods  . 

—  18.5 

0.8 

—  20.1 

0.7 

Meats  &  Fish  . 

—  4V.2 

0.8 

—  25.7 

0.9 

Industrial  . 

-F  4.7 

1.4 

-F  10.5 

1.9 

Insurance  . 

-F  3.7 

1.4 

-F  9.8 

1.6 

Medical  .  .  . 

—  3.4 

1.2 

—  6.9 

1.3 

Public  Utilities  . 

-F  6.0 

3.3 

—  0.3 

3.3 

Publishing  &  Media 

-F  4.1 

13.2 

-F  7.2 

9.2 

Radio,  TV  &  Phonographs 

-F  65.6 

3.8 

-F  54.0 

2.1 

Sporting  Goods,  Cam.  &  Photo 
Suppl. . 

-F  30.2 

0.9 

-F  26.5 

0.8 

Tobacco 

•Fldl.4 

3.3 

-F  63.2 

1.9 

Toilet  Requisites  .  . 

■F  32.7 

1.4 

•F  18.8 

1.5 

Dentifrices  . 

-F  43.9 

0.3 

-F  30.5 

0.3 

Men's  Toiletries  . 

-F623.7 

0.4 

-F2II.3 

0.3 

Perfumes  &  Cosmetics  . 

—  36.4 

0.3 

—  1.4 

0.6 

Toilet  Soaps  . 

■F  79.2 

0.1 

—  14.3 

0.1 

Transportation  . 

-F  14.0 

8.0 

—  0.8 

10.2 

Airways  . 

-F  21.7 

5.7 

—  1.5 

6.6 

Bus  Lines  .... 

—  16.1 

0.3 

-F  11.4 

0.4 

Railroads  . 

-F  18.9 

0.5 

-F  6.6 

0.7 

Steamships  . 

—  5.3 

1.0 

-F  0.2 

1.2 

Tours  . 

-F  5.0 

0.5 

-F  2.7 

l.l 

Wearing  Apparel 

—  19.1 

0.9 

—  4.7 

1.4 

AUTOMOTIVE 
(Selected  Classifications) 
Gasoline  &  Oils  . .  . 

-FI  16.2 

2.3 

-F  7.8 

2.0 

Passenger  Cars — New 

-F  79.3 

18.7 

+  33.9 

16.5 

Tires  &  Tubes 

—  17.0 

1.8 

—  7.1 

2.3 

Trucks  &  Tractors 

—  18.3 

0.6 

+  24.2 

0.5 

LINAGE  INDEX  FOR  52 

MEDIA  RECORDS  CITIES— SEPTEMBER 

TOTAL  GENERAL  . 

•F  11.6 

62.7 

+  8.0 

61.0 

TOTAL  AUTOMOTIVE 

-F  38.6 

37.3 

-F  12.1 

39.0 

TOTAL  GENERAL  AND 
AUTOMOTIVE  . 

•F  20.4 

100.0 

-F  9.6 

100.0 

1966 

1965 

PATERSON.  N.  J. 

News>e  . 

...  1,409,701 

1,441,747 

QUINCY 

.  MASS. 

Patriot  Ledger-e  .... 

...  1,278,725 

1,132.364 

SCRANTON,  PA. 

Tribune-m 

. . .  505,982 

475.106 

Serdotonian-S . 

. . .  492,348 

374.422 

Times-e  . 

...  1,074,932 

1,103,312 

Grand  Total  . 

...  2,073,262 

1,952,840 

Includes  PARADE 

28,210  lines 

(1966); 

24,637  lines  (1965). 

WILKES-BARRE.  PA. 

Record-m  . 

. . .  609,258 

543,019 

Times-Ledqer-e  . 

...  1,192,391 

1,088,517 

Independent-S  . 

532,265 

507,140 

Grand  Total 

2,333,914 

2,138,676 

Includes  FAMILY 

WEEKLY  37,427  lir.ev 

(1766);  21,075  lines  (1765). 

O 

.4«l  UeptH. 

The  Glendale  (Calif.)  News- 
Presa  and  South  Pay  Daily 
Breeze,  Kedondo  Beach,  both 
Copley  papers,  have  created  a 
joint  national  advertising  de¬ 
partment  with  Ted  Kennes.sey 
as  manager.  He  has  been  with 
Daily  Breeze  for  past  three 
year.s. 


Katz  Coinpiiteriziii^ 

Time  and  Space  Data 

Four  years  of  planning  for  a 
computer  system  moved  two 
steps  closer  to  reality  at  the 
Katz  Agency  this  week. 

Eugene  Katz,  president  of  the 
advertising  representative  firm, 
announced  both  the  creation  of 
a  department  to  coonlinate  elec¬ 
tronic  data  processing  activity 
and  the  appointment  of  a  data 
processing  manager. 

“Our  EDP  timetable,”  said 
Katz,  “requires  us  to  begin  final 
Itiejiarations  now  for  the  instal¬ 
lation  which  will  improve  our 
resources  for  selling  time  and 
space  to  advertisers  and  expand 
our  services  to  clients.”  Instal¬ 
lation  of  an  IBM  fiGO  computer 
is  .scheduled  for  March,  after 
Katz  moves  to  245  Park  Avenue. 

The  data  processing  manager 
is  Sylvia  A.  Ca.ssel,  formerly 
Systems  and  Progiamming 
.Manager  for  the  Diners  Club 
Inc.  Piior  to  this  experience 
she  was  a  systems  engineer  at 
IBM. 


Sacramento’s 
Gains  Noted 
In  Market  Data 

San  Francisco 

No  newspaper  exists  unless 
there  is  an  economic  need,  and 
the  Sacramento  Union  is  being 
developed  by  the  Copley  News¬ 
papers  because  vast  growth  is 
expected,  said  Carlyle  Uced, 
publisher. 

Already  the  market  area  ex¬ 
ceeds  750,000  and  a  further 
growth  of  118  per  cent  is  fore¬ 
cast  in  20  years,  Reed  told  a 
gathering  of  San  Francisco 
agency  executives.  Ultimately 
the  state  capital  will  be  the 
center  of  the  second  largest 
metropolitan  complex  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  he  predicted. 

It  takes  both  dailies  to  do  a 
job  in  Sacramento  today,  he  sub¬ 
mitted  in  detailing  .lames  S. 
Copley’s  program  for  develop¬ 
ing  the  historic  morning  and 
Sunday  newspaper. 

Complete  Profile 

Clifford  Banihart,  advertising 
director,  described  the  Union  as 
“the  eye-opener”  to  today’s  po¬ 
tentials  in  Sacramento.  Adver¬ 
tising  opportunities  include  full 
color,  he  .said  in  reporting  the 
Union’s  success  in  printing  edi¬ 
torial  color.  This  involved  pre¬ 
printing  in  the  CopleyColor 
plant  in  Southern  California. 

A  complete  profile  of  the 
Sacramento  market,  a  report  on 
why  advertisers  need  this  mar¬ 
ket  and  a  booklet  on  the  state 
capitol  were  presented. 

The  audience  study,  released 
through  offices  of  Nelson  Rob¬ 
erts  &  Associates,  representa¬ 
tives,  included  a  research  study 
reporting  more  Sacramentans 
are  spending  less  time  listening 
to  radio  and  watching  television 
today  than  one  year  ago. 

Ia'sh  Iv  Vi«‘wing 

The  studies  showed  20.9  per 
cent  of  Union  sub.scribers  have 
curtailed  their  radio  time  and 
.‘{8.9  per  cent  are  now  viewing 
less  television. 

The  report  stated  23.3  per 
cent  are  spending  more  time 
reading  newspapers  than  a  year 
ago  at  this  time.  Only  7.3  per 
cent  were  reported  spending  les.s 
time  now  while  G9.3  per  cent 
were  listerl  as  spending  about 
the  same  reading  time  as  lie- 
fore. 

The  voluminous  market  pro¬ 
file  covering  most  every  fa«.et  of 
the  area’s  public  was  developed 
under  the  direction  of  Anthony 
.1.  .Scantlen,  senior  marketing 
analyst,  Copley  International 
Corporation. 
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The  1967  E6fP  Year  Book  will  be  out  next  March 


would  you  believe  we  still  have  258 
copies  of  the  1966  edition  on  hand? 


If  it  wasn’t  for  those  258  copies  you  could 
say  we  were  sold  out.  And  you’ll  have  to  ad¬ 
mit,  whoever  estimated  our  press  run  for 
the  ’66  edition  came  mighty  close,  with  only 
1.6%  of  our  copies  left,  .  .  .  and  over  four 
months  until  the  1967  Year  Book  comes 
rolling  off  the  presses. 


And  at  the  same  time,  to  congratulate  the 
advertisers  who  saw  the  wisdom  of  present¬ 
ing  their  messages  to  a  “sold  out’’  audience 
for  the  588-page  Encyclopedia  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Industry. 


P.S.  If  you’re  working  with  an  out-of-date 
copy  of  the  Year  Book,  remember,  there  are 
258  copies  of  the  ’66  Year  Book  available  on 
a  “first-come,  first-served’’  basis.  Better 
order  your  copy  now. 


At  this  juncture  in  the  narrative  it  seems 
like  a  good  time  to  thank  the  near-16,0()0 
buyers  of  the  Year  Book  for  making  this 
edition  such  a  spanking  success. 


Editor  &  Publisher 

850  THIRD  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK,  N,  Y.  10022 


THANK  YOU.  GOVERNOR!— Indiana's  chief  of  sfate,  Roger 
Branigin,  contplimenfs  Eugene  (Jep)  Cadou  on  his  "Day"  while 
Mrs.  Cadou  beams  at  a  testimonial  dinner. 


‘Jep  Cadou  Day’ 
Honors  Reporter 

Indianapolis 

Eugene  (Jep)  Cadou  was 
honored  here  Oct.  22  by  the  gov¬ 
ernors  of  three  states,  Indiana’s 
two  senators,  three  former  In¬ 
diana  governors  and  a  host  of 
friends. 

Cadou,  Indiana  political  writ¬ 
er  and  regional  executive  for 
United  Press  International,  is 
marking  his  45th  year  in  jour¬ 
nalism. 

The  governors  of  Indiana  and 
Illinois  proclaimi'd  Oct.  22  “Jep 
Cadou  Day”,  as  did  the  mayor  of 
Indianapolis.  Kentucky’s  Gov, 
Edward  Breathitt  made  Cadou 
an  honorary  colonel. 

Indiana  Gov.  Roger  D.  Bran¬ 
igin  and  Indianapolis  Mayor 
John  Barton  read  their  procla¬ 
mations  at  a  testimonial  dinner 
attended  by  300  persons.  Jack 
Scott,  publisher  of  the  Lafayette 
Jtmmal  and  Courier,  was  toast¬ 
master. 

Cadou,  born  in  Philadelphia, 
began  his  career  in  1919  on  the 
Indianapolis  News  after  attend¬ 
ing  Purdue  University.  He  has 


also  worked  for  the  Indianapolis 
Times  and  for  many  years  was 
Indiana  manager  for  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service,  which  was 
merged  with  the  United  Press 
in  1958. 

“The  governor  may  open  a 
legislative  session,  but  Jep 
Cadou  closes  it,”  Gov.  Branigin 
-said,  referring  to  Cadou’s  tradi¬ 
tional  final-night  addresses  to 
the  General  Assembly. 

Wayne  Guthrie,  president  of 
the  Indianapolis  Press  Club, 
gave  Cadou  a  gold  plated  ap¬ 
preciation  certificate.  Dale  M. 
Johns  made  the  presentation  of 
a  color  television  set  from  UPI. 
• 

For  I’lihlio  Service 

Dktkoit 

The  appointment  of  David  B. 
.Martens  as  public  service  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press 
has  been  announced  by  David 
E.  Henes,  promotion  director. 
Martens  has  been  in  charge  of 
public  service  activities  of  the 
Lansing  State  Journal  the  last 
four  and  a  half  years,  and  is  a 
graduate  of  Michigan  State  Uni¬ 
versity.  He  will  supervise  all 
special  events  and  public  service 
programs  sponsored  by  the  Free 
Press. 


BOWLING  at  its  BEST 

by  Dick  Weber 

A  3-page  article  in  Look  (Nov.  |)  crowns  Dick 
Weber  "King  of  the  Bowlers."  In  his  illustrated 
2-col.  weekend  newspaper  feature,  BOWLING  AT 
ITS  BEST,  Weber  reveals  the  secrets  of  bowling 
success  ...  In  the  "how-to"  approach. 

It  is  a  practical  feature  .  .  .  valuable  to  beginners  and  advanced 
bowlers  alike.  It  will  help  increase  sports-page  readership.  Supplied 
matted  for  weekend  release.  Some  territories  are  open.  Wire  collect 
or  write  for  samples  and  rates. 

The  World's  Leading  Independent  Syndicate 

GENERAL  FEATURES  CORPORATION 

2S0  Pork  Avenue  New  York,  N.  Y.  10017  212-986-7*2$ 


news-people 


James  A.  Geladas,  managing 
editor  of  the  Dubuque  Tele¬ 
graph-Herald — elected  chairman 
of  the  Iowa  Associated  Press 
Managing  Editors, 

*  e  e 

Alvin  S.  Goodman  —  ap- 
l)ointed  to  newly  created  posi¬ 
tion  of  information  specialist  for 
the  Office  for  the  Blind,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Department  of  Public 
Welfare,  Harrisburg. 

*  e  * 

Ray  Alley,  a  recent  graduate 
of  High  Point  College — named 
sports  editor  of  the  ThomasviUe 
( N.  C. )  Times. 

*  *  « 

Gene  Hurdle — appointed  city 
editor  of  the  Durham  (N.  C.) 
Herald,  succeeding  Bill  Kirk¬ 
land,  who  resigned  to  take  a 
public  relations  job.  Hurdle  was 
managing  editor  of  the  Laurin- 
hurg  (N.  C.)  Daily  News  before 
joining  the  Herald  staff  last 
February. 

«  *  * 

John  Earl  Eslinger,  for¬ 
merly  with  the  Baltimore  (Md.) 
Sun  and  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.) 
Observer,  has  joined  the  edito¬ 
rial  staff  of  the  Winston-Salem 
(N.  C.)  Journal  and  Sentinel. 

Nancy  Margarct  Cain — from 
the  (lastonia  (N.  C.)  Gazette  to 
the  women’s  department  of  the 
Winston-Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal 
and  Sentinel. 

0  0  0 

John  Jennricii,  who  has  been 
doing  graduate  work  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Carolina,  has 
joined  the  city  news  staff  of  the 
Winston-Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal 
ami  Sentinel. 

0  0  0 

Sid  Stapleton,  formerly  with 
the  Associated  Press  bureau  in 
Raleigh — to  the  public  relations 
staff  of  Burlington  Industries. 

•  *  * 

Bill  Hodges,  sports  editor  of 
the  High  Point  (N.  C.)  Enter¬ 
prise  for  12  years,  has  been 
named  news  editor.  Paul  Shinn 
and  Denny  Phillips — named 
sports  editors.  Jim  Hamer,  for- 
•merly  with  the  Lenoir  (N.  C.) 
News-Topic,  has  joined  the 

sports  staff.  Bob  Burchette, 

formerly  with  the  ThomasviUe 
(N.  C.)  Times,  has  joined  the 
news  staff. 

*  «  • 


Associates  helped  RAYMOND  A. 
HIGGINS  mark  a  milestone  by 
commemorating  his  50th  anniver¬ 
sary  with  the  Xen/o  (Ohio)  Ooi/y 
Gazette  on  Saturday,  Oct.  22.  He 
was  a  year  out  of  high  school 
when  he  took  a  S6-a-week  job  as 
cub  reporter  with  the  newspaper 
on  Monday,  Oct.  23,  1916.  Sub¬ 
sequently,  he  has  been  managing 
editor,  manager  and  executive 
editor. 

0  0  0 

John  A.  Conway,  general 
editor  for  Newsweek  Magazine 
— joining  Thomas  J.  Doegan 
Co.,  public  relations  and  man¬ 
agement  consultants. 

*  *  * 

Patricia  M.  DuFtT — opening 
public  relations  service  in  Buf¬ 
falo  after  10  years  with  the 
Buffalo  Evening  News. 

*  tk  * 

Glenn  A.  Himebaugh  —  to 
journalism  instructor  and  direc¬ 
tor  of  information  services,  Kent 
State  University,  from  educa¬ 
tion  editor.  Canton  (O.)  Reposi¬ 
tory. 

*  •  ♦ 

Newspapers  Appoint 
Sales  Vicepresident 

Meriden,  Conn. 
Charles  G.  Iwanicki,  who 
made  the  switch  from  sports 
writer  to  advertising  salesman 
in  1931,  has  been  given  the  new 
title  of  vicepresLdent  for  sales 
in  the  Meriden  Record  Company. 
The  firm  publishes  the  Meridm 
Record  and  Journal,  the  South¬ 
ington  News,  and  the  Plainville 
News. 


Robert  S.  Lee  —  replaces  John  J.  Brosnan  III  has  lx;en 
Charles  McNeill  as  circulation  named  a.ssistant  treasurer  and 
manager,  Reno  (Nev.)  Evening  comptroller  of  the  company  to 
Gazette  and  Nevada  State  Jour-  succeed  the  late  Edward  E. 
val.  .To.sepii  S.  Code — succeeds  El.senheimer  and  Mrs.  Blanche 
l/‘e  at  the  Iowa  City  Press-  Hix.son  Smith  liecomes  secretary 
('itizeti  where  he  was  his  assist-  in  addition  to  being  vicepresi- 
ant.  dent  and  executive  editor. 
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in  the  news 


Ei-LKN  J.  Beswick,  UPI  copy 
editor  in  New  York — married 
Oct.  15  to  Drew  Steis,  IIPI 

repoi'ter. 

^  * 

KoBEatT  Goodwin,  former  edi¬ 
tor,  Tuckertmi  (N.J.)  Chronich 
and  the  New  Jerney  Courier — 
to  Atlantic  Citu  PrcKx,  Wild¬ 
wood  bureau. 

♦  « 

Jhiby  Tune — to  North  Holly¬ 
wood  (Calif.)  Valley  TiiiuK 
from  Van  Nuys  Newn  staff. 

♦  *  « 

KuBEatT  Rector — on  copy  de.sU 
of  Van  Nuys  (Calif.)  News 
from  Los  Angeles  Herald-Ex¬ 
aminer. 

*  *  * 

Bill  Buchannon  —  named 
sports  editor  of  the  Montgomery 
(Ala.)  Independent,  succeeding 
Bill  Bice  who  die<l  recently. 

*  *  * 

Elaine  C.u{MIchael  —  ap- 
jiointed  managinjf  editor,  Troy 
(Ala.)  Messtmger,  and  V’iruinia 
Key  named  news  editor. 

Hi  *  * 


Bob  Canon  —  named  general 
manager  from  business  mana¬ 
ger,  Richardson  (Tex.)  Daily 
News  of  the  News-Texan  group. 
Denny  Brown  —  promoted  to 
production  manager  of  the 
News-Texan  jilants  at  Garland 
and  Arlington. 


Richard  W.  Sugoe;tt — retir¬ 
ing  as  staff  artist  of  the  St. 
Lou  is  ( 1  lobe-Democra  f. 


Norris  Adams,  advei  tising  di¬ 
rector,  Bellingham  (Wash.) 
Herald  —  to  business  manager. 
Associated  Students  Univeisity 
of  Washington  |)ublications. 


A  PLAQUE  honoring  the  Hart¬ 
ford  (Conn.)  Times  for  its  "Hous¬ 
ing  Now!"  series,  is  presented  by 
Emmet  R.  Gemme,  right,  Capitol 
City  Kiwanis  Club,  to  Stephen  B. 
Goddard,  staff 


writer  for  the 
Gannett  Group  daily. 

editor  &  PUBLISHER 
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DONALD  B.  JOHNSON,  in  his 
30th  year  with  the  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Telegram  and  Gazette, 
has  been  appointed  assistant  to 
the  publisher  (Richard  C.  Steele) 
to  represent  him  in  community  and 
company  activities.  Johnson,  a 
graduate  of  Wesleyan,  started  his 
career  as  a  reporter  in  Boston  and 
joined  the  Gazette  in  1937.  He 
has  been  assistant  city  editor, 
picture  editor,  copy  editor,  book 
reviewer  and  editorial  writer. 

*  *  * 

Ken  Schultz,  former  news 
editor,  Westport  (Conn.)  Town 
Crier — to  copy  desk,  Bridgeport 
Teh' gram. 

*  *  * 

James  Kuehn — to  executive 
editor  and  editorial  page  editor. 
Rapid  City  (S.  D.)  Journal,  suc¬ 
ceeding  E.  L.  Ingvalson,  who 
retires.  Kuehn  will  also  retain 
hi.s  post  as  managing  editor. 
Jack  Cannon,  Sunday  editor — 
named  associate  editor. 

«  *  * 

Janie  Moriconi  —  named 
women’s  editor,  Pittsburg 
(Kas.)  Headliglil-Sun,  from 
staff  of  Roswell  (N.  M.)  Daily 
Record. 

• 

(-ollejie  PR  Diroolor 

Michael  S.  Kennedy,  former 
director  of  the  Montana  His¬ 
torical  Society  and  before  that 
editor  of  the  Montana  Democrat 
and  co-editor  of  the  Walnut 
Creek  (Calif.)  Courier- Journal, 
has  become  public  relations  Di¬ 
rector  of  Hofstra  College,  Hemp¬ 
stead,  N.  Y. 

• 

,F&K  Names  VP 

San  Francisco 

Robert  I).  Slate  has  been 
been  named  vicepresident  of 
Jann  &  Kelley,  He  is  Pacific 
Coa.st  manager  of  the  newspaper 
representative  company  with 
headquarters  here. 

for  November  ll%6 


(lape  Cod  Kditor 

Hyannis,  Mass. 

John  F,  Sweeney,  who  has 
been  state  editor  of  the  New 
Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard- 
Times,  has  been  appointed  editor 
of  the  Cape  Cod  Standard-Times 
to  succeed  John  H.  Rogers,  edi¬ 
tor  since  1948,  who  has  retired. 
Sweeney  began  working  for  the 
Standard-Times  32  years  ago. 
Both  papers  are  members  of  the 
Ottaway  group. 

• 

Chief  in  New  Delhi 

Joseph  A.  McGowan  Jr.  has 
been  named  chief  of  bureau  for 
tjie  Associated  Press  at  New 
Delhi  by  General  Manager  Wes 
Gallagher.  He  succeeds  Conrad 
C.  Fink,  who  has  been  assigned 
to  a  special  project.  McGowan 
was  born  in  Wyoming,  where 
his  father  published  a  weekly 
newspaper.  He  joined  the  AP 
at  Cheyenne  in  1955. 

• 

Strand  to  PR  Post 

Washington 

William  C.  Strand,  formerly 
with  the  communications  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  and  a  reporter  with 
Chicago  and  Washington  news¬ 
papers,  has  been  named  special 
writer  in  the  public  information 
office  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Manufacturers  Association. 

• 

Travel  Writer  Cited 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Myron  Glasser,  travel  colum- 
ni.st  for  the  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Daily  News,  received  a  special 
citation  from  the  Pennsylvania 
Travel  Development  Bureau  for 
“enthusiasm,  accuracy  and  de¬ 
tailed  reporting”  that  has  played 
a  vital  role  in  encouraging  more 
people  to  see  more  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  more  often. 


TO  UNDERSTAND 
A  HEADLINE 

GET 

QMIHBa 

IT 

Murray  B.  Levin  ushers  you  be¬ 
hind-the-scenes  of  big-stakes 
political  campaigning  with  his 
controversial  new  book 

KENNEDY 

CAMPAIGNING 

The  System  and  the  Style  as 
Practiced  by  Senator  Edward 
Kennedy 

Only  a  distinguished  liberal  scholar 
could  have  written  it  so  sincerely  and 
skillfully.  (t5.9S) 

John  Lofton  takes  you  behind- 
the-fundamental- issues  with 
his  masterfully  comprehensive 
new  study  of  journalistic  report¬ 
ing  of  sensational  trials  — frOm 
Aaron  Burr  to  Dr.  Samuel 
Sheppard: 

JUSTICE  AND 
THE  PRESS 

Only  a  veteran  newsman  with  solid 
legal  training  could  have  explored  the 
conflict  between  press  freedom  and 
due  process  of  law  so  usefully.  "He 
has  made  a  valuable  contribution  to 
those  on  both  sides."  —  Harry  S. 
Ashmore.  ()&95) 

Joseph  P.  Ritz  shows  you  how 
and  why  headlines  were 
generated  in  the  first  fuH-scale 
reappraisal  of  the  celebrated 
Newburgh  welfare  controversy: 

THE 

DESPISED 

POOR 

Newburgh’s  War  on  Welfare 
Only  a  reporter  who  was  on  the  scene 
could  illuminate  what  happened  (and 
its  effects)  so  provocatively.  Joseph 
Ritz  is  the  reporter  who  first  brought 
Newburgh  to  national  attention.  ($4.95) 
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CI.ASSIFIEU  CLLMC 

1966  Linage  Gains 
Top  the  Forecasts 

By  Stan  Fiiisiies!*. 

CAM.  Pr<t\ iilt'iK'f  J<iiirii;il  ami  ItiilU'lin 


OF  SPACE  AND  TIME — Space-suited  girls  (Aileen  McAuley  and 
Carol  Erhorn)  present  today's  copies  of  TODAY,  the  Gannett 
Group's  new  Florida  newspaper,  to  Dr.  Robert  Seamons  at  the 
annual  dinner  of  the  New  York  Board  of  Trade.  The  NASA  Execu¬ 
tive  received  the  Board's  annual  award. 


A  year  ago,  tlie  eonsensu.s 
anion^  CAMs  \va.^,  "We  should 
have  a  pain  of  atroiit  in 

1966.”  They  cited  record  income, 
higher-than-ever  GXP,  some  ef¬ 
fect  from  tax  cuts,  strong  auto¬ 
motive  and  rentals,  little  or  no 
losses  in  real  estate  and,  of 
course,  that  nice  little  plum 
calle<l  help  wanted. 

They  were  wrong.  Currently, 
Media  Records’  r>2-city  reimrt 
shows  Classified  to  he  up  10^ 
and  according  to  the  E&P  Index 
it  is  up  almost  above  the 

average  of  the  past  five  year.s— 
the  greatest  gain  of  all  the  lin¬ 
age  categories  reported.  lot 
of  smaller  and  medium-sized 
newspaper.s — and  a  few  of  the 
larger  ones — are  up  a  lot  more 
than  that.  Some  are  running  as 
much  as  ahead  of  last  year. 

Mcdiiiiii  (iaiii> 

Predictions  for  next  year  are 
mostly  pretty  shaky,  with  a  lot 
of  big  “ifs”  to  watch  out  for. 
Generally,  losses  are  expected, 
but  if  some  of  tho.se  “ifs”  shake 
themselves  out,  we  might  see 
small  gains.  Optimism  is  fairly 
high,  and  many  of  the  C.AMs 
queried  feel  that  Classified,  for¬ 
getting  the  sensitive  classifica¬ 
tions.  is  still  gaining  as  a  strong 
local  marketing  medium. 

Take  your  pick  from  these 
comments  and  good  luck  on  your 
own  predictions  for  next  year: 

•  Ken  Ward.  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Cournnt — “Right  now, 
I  would  be  happy  if  we  broke 
even  in  1967,  but  I  am  exjjecting 
that  we  might  have  a  drop 
in  linage.” 

•  Fred  Gabriel,  Milu'aukcr 
(Wis.)  Journal — “The  e.scalation 
of  Viet  Xam  could  dccrco.s-c  pre¬ 
dicted  em|)loyment  los.ses,  but 
would  proltably  keej)  mortgage 
money  scarce  and  increase  the 
predicted  Real  Estate  los.ses.  If 
the  proposed  increa.sed  taxes 
actually  slow  down  our  over¬ 
heated  economy,  employment  ad¬ 
vertising  would  be  reduced  i)ro- 
portionately.” 

Gabriel  broke  his  prediction 


down  by  classifications: 

Employment 

-15% 

Automotive 

—  5% 

Real  Estate 

—  10% 

Rental 

-1-20% 

For  Sale 

All  Other 

EVEN 

•  Ray  Risso,  Lon;/  Heuch 
(Calif.)  I’rt'nit-Telcffram,  pinch- 
hitting  for  CAM  Jack  Heller — 
“We  anticii)ate  our  increases  to 
continue  through  next  year.  All 
.sources  .seem  to  indicate  the  help 
wanted  boom  will  continue  to 
spiral  in  this  area.  It  is  our 
opinion  that  by  1967,  the  real 
estate  downward  trend  will  have 
leveled  off,  making  it  possible 
for  us  to  show  some  slight  real 
estate  increases  over  1966.” 

•  Wilbur  Powers,  Davenport 
(la.)  TimvH-Dcmocrat,  Ae\\eA  in¬ 
to  individual  classifications,  too, 
and  it  sounds  as  though  he  isn’t 
sjjending  all  of  his  time  in  the 
office — -“Some  veteran  car  deal¬ 
ers  look  for  a  slightly  smaller 
total  volume  year  than  1966,  if 
Viet  Xam  does  not  escalate  and 
the  KKr  tax  increase  does  not 
materialize. 

“If  the  stock  market  stabilizes 
and  tuins  uj),  the  i)resent  un¬ 
certain  atmosphere  would  l)e  al¬ 
leviated;  so  buyers  would  be 
more  willing  to  commit  them- 
.selves  for  cars  and  merchandise, 
even  with  an  impending  tax 
raise. 

“Will  more  money  l)ecome 
available  so  that  existing  home 
buyers  need  not  put  up  40% 
ilown  payment  and  will  builders 
who  now  have  commitments  for 
90'',  financing  continue  to  get 
it?  Our  real  estate  classification 
is  OoCc  small  offices  and  since 
the  ))hones  have  not  been  ring¬ 
ing  for  some  time,  the  reaction 
is  just  around  the  corner. 

“To  l)oil  it  down,  which  is 
l)robably  what  you  wishtnl  I  had 
done  in  the  first  place,  1967 
looks  a  bit  slimmer  than  1966 
unless  the  real  estate  market 
gets  straightened  out  by  Spring 
.  .  .  then  it  will  be  a  bigger  year 
than  ever.” 

•  Burt  Schwarz,  Mobile 
(Ala.)  Preffn-Reqister — “I  think 
Classified’s  present  momentum 
will  carry  through  1967  and  for 
an  indefinite  period  thereafter. 
In  my  opinion,  newspapers  are 
alMjut  to  experience  unjjrec- 
edented  prosperity,  and  Classi¬ 
fied’s  growth  will  increa.se. 

“The  increasing  acceptance  of 
Cla.ssified  adverti.sing  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  make  it  a  desirable  me¬ 
dium  for  new  linage.  Some  new 
car  copy  already  is  l)eing  di¬ 
verted  from  National  to  Classi¬ 
fied;  I  predict  other  categories 
will  follow  in  the  not-too-dis- 


tant  future.  A  furniture  manu¬ 
facturer,  for  instance,  surely 
could  register  sales  impact  by 
placing  advertising  near  Classi¬ 
fied  real  estate.” 

Commenting  on  the  two  most 
sensitive  areas,  Schwarz  i>re- 
dicted,  “Help  wanted  advertis¬ 
ing  will  continue  on  the  upswing 
for  quite  some  time,  I  think,  as 
will  many  other  classifications. 
The  tight  money  .situation  will 
no  doubt  slow  down  real  estate 
linage.  Nevertheless,  I  look  for 
another  record  year.” 

•  Hal  McOsker,  Miami  (Fla.) 
Herald — “Nationally,  I  look  for 
a  small  gain  with  help  wanted 
offsetting  losses  in  Real  Estate 
and  a  possible  small  loss  in 
Automotive.” 

Surprisingly,  a  drop  in  the 
burgeoning  employment  classi¬ 
fications  doesn’t  appear  to  lie  a 
liart  of  the  picture — yet;  so  take 
your  choice — anywhere  from  a 
7*,^%  loss  to  another  record 
year. 

• 

Full  Posting  Given 
Newspaper  Rates 

Seattle.  Wash. 

Complete  information  on  sub¬ 
scription  and  classified  adver¬ 
tising  rates  is  carried  regularly 
in  the  Seattle  Times.  The  po.st- 
ipg  also  includes  a  list  of  want 
ad  and  delivery  service  points 
in  32  cities  and  towms. 

Subscription  information 
ranges  from  the  $1.85  daily  only 
and  $2.50  daily  and  Sunday  rate 
for  home  delivery  to  $1  per  copy 
Sunday  only  for  mail  delivery 
outside  the  United  States,  U.S. 
))ossessions  and  Canada. 

Classified  information  includes 
daily  deadline  times  for  inser¬ 
tion,  correction  and  cancellation 
of  copy’,  billing  information  and 
a  statement  of  policy. 


Travel  Wrilers  Talk 
.Vhoiit  Higher  Rates 

Toronto 

The  11th  annual  meeting  of 
the  Society  of  American  Travel 
Writers,  Sept.  21-28,  was  a 
travelling  convention,  starting 
at  Toronto  and  ending  at  Quebec 
City.  Some  of  the  sessions  took 
place  aboard  a  Canadian  Pacific 
train. 

Kermit  Holt,  travel  editor  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  was  re¬ 
elected  president  of  the  society, 
with  Bob  Kane  of  Cue  Maga¬ 
zine,  New  York,  elected  first 
vicepre.sident,  and  Gerry  Hall, 
travel  editor  of  the  Toronto 
Daily  Star,  second  vicepre.sident. 
Bill  Hughes,  travel  editor  of  the 
Cleveland  Press,  was  elected 
.secretary,  and  Chan  Forman, 
travel  editor  Chicago  Sun-Times, 
was  re-elected  treasurer. 

The  society  now  has  522 
members,  203  of  whom  are 
active  travel  editors  and  writers, 
155  are  allied  members  w’ith  non- 
l>rofit  organizations,  and  164  are 
as.sociate  members.  There  was  a 
considerable  weeding  out  of 
members  in  the  past  year,  and 
emphasis  has  been  placed  on 
profes.sionali.sm.  Membership  is 
by  invitation  only  and  a  year’s 
exi)erience  in  the  i)osition  of  the 
applicant  is  a  new  requirement. 

Professionalism  fi’atured  the 
jianel  w’orkshops,  travel  editors 
pointing  to  a  need  to  raise  pay 
rates  for  freelance  articles,  a 
need  for  freelancers  to  let  edi¬ 
tors  know  in  what  areas  they 
are  speciali.sts,  and  a  need  to 
increase  accuracy  in  reporting 
on  resort  areas  and  specific 
hotels  and  attractions. 

X’ext  year  the  S.4TW  annual 
tour  will  be  held  in  Turkey,  by 
chartered  airplane  from  New 
York. 
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TOTAL  CLASSIFIED 
36 


This  is  a  news  desk? 


Yes,  but  this  “editor’s”  concern  for  the  who,  what, 
when,  where  and  how  is  not  to  write  a  news  story, 
but  to  make  sure  of  delivery  of  a  life-saving  drug. 
The  “editor”  shown  above  is  a  security  guard  at 
Lederle  Laboratories  in  Pearl  River,  New  York. 
When  the  phone  rings  at  two  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  he  answers  it.  This  time  a  hospital  in  Wyo¬ 
ming  needs  an  emergency  shipment  of  gas  gan¬ 
grene  antitoxin,  and  there’s  no  other  place  to  get 
it.  Just  as  your  deskman  knows  how  to  handle  the 
news  story,  this  “editor”  is  trained  to  respond  to 


the  most  difficult  situations. 

Once  the  call  is  received,  Lederle’s  emergency 
product  shipment  procedure  goes  into  effect. 
It  requires  close  and  fast  cooperation  among 
Lederle  physicians  and  people  responsible  for 
plant  security,  packing,  routing  and  shipping  the 
goods.  Soon  the  life-saving  antitoxin  is  aboard  a 
plane  headed  west. 

Routine  procedure?  Seems  like  it,  but,  just  as  in 
meeting  any  deadline,  it  takes  preparation  and 
practice  to  make  it  so. 


LEDERLE  LABORATORIES  •  A  Division  of  American  Cyanamid  Company,  Pearl  River,  New  York 


t 


Burke  St  James,  Inc. 

333  W.  iMlf  St..  Chicago.  Dl.  60606 


PHOTOGR.\PHY 


The  Brothers  Vestal 
And  How  They  Grew 


By  Rick  Friedman 


There  are  these  two  brothers,  rally  picked  it  up  later  as  a 
Sam  and  Jim  Vestal  on  the  freshman.  We  both  edited  the 
MVst  Coast.  They  both  work  for  high  school  yearbook,  the  Man- 
John  P,  Scripps  dailies  in  Cali-  zanita,  Sam  in  1949,  I  in  1954 — 
fomia,  Sam  with  the  8,895-cir-  editing  and  doing  almost  all  of 
eulation  Watsonville  Register-  the  photography  during  our 
Pajaronian  &  Sun,  Jim  with  the  senior  years.  We  both  served 
15,858-circulation  San  Luis  Ob-  our  apprenticeships  on  the  staff 
ispo  County  Telegram-Tribune,  for  three  years  previous. 

Both  Vestals  are  excellent  news-  *  ♦  » 

paper  photographers,  one  or  the  SAM :  Three  yearbooks  and 
other  always  seems  to  be  win-  umpteen  high  school  newspa- 
ning  some  photo  contest  prize  pers  later  I  graduated  and 
on  the  W'est  Coast  and  national-  headed  for  Los  Angeles  and  the 
ly,  both — well,  here's  the  two  fine  photographic  training  of- 
Vestals  telling  about  it  all  fered  at  the  Art  Center  School. 
themselves  .  .  .  Late  in  1950,  with  the  draft 

breezing  down  my  neck,  I  left 
SAM:  I’m  35,  born  in  Hono-  the  Art  Center  to  return  to 
lulu  and  for  the  first  14  years  I  Watsonville  and  opened  a  corn- 
lived  as  a  Army  brat — the  son  mercial  photo  studio.  I  wanted 
of  an  Army  officer — moving  to  gain  practical  training  in 
from  one  post  to  another.  photography  prior  to  any  Army 

Then  in  World  War  Two,  my  service, 
mother,  brother  and  I  settled  About  that  time,  the  local 
in  Watsonville  while  Dad  went  paper,  the  Watsonville  Regis- 

off  to  fight.  We  never  left.  ter-Pajaronian,  decided  to  build 

In  high  school,  during  my  a  darkroom  and  have  the  whole 
freshman  year,  I  tore  my  knee-  news  staff  take  pictures.  They 
cap  off  playing  football.  The  called  me  in  and  assked  me  to 
accident  also  severed  my  main  help  them  design  the  darkroom, 
tendon  and  restricted  any  Once  the  darkroom  was  work- 
sports  activity  for  me  to  swim-  ing,  it  soon  became  evident  the 

ming  and  checkers  for  the  rest  paper  needed  someone  who 

of  my  high  school  career.  would  do  nothing  but  news 

There  I  w'as.  I  couldn’t  be  an  photography.  They  offered  me 
athlete.  And  I  wasn’t  a  scholar,  a  part-time  job.  I  took  it. 

So  I  joined  the  one  high  school 
club  where  you  had  to  be  nei 
ther.  Photography. 


SAM:  John  Kennedy  was  campaigning  in  California  in  I960  when 
I  got  this  shot  at  Los  Banos.  He  stopped  there  for  a  half-hour. 
The  photo  has  been  included  in  a  recently-published  memorial 
book  authored  by  the  Kennedy  family  and  published  by  Columbia 
Records.  As  my  editor  says,  "It's  one  thing  to  be  printed  in  a 
newspaper,  it's  quite  another  to  be  published  in  a  book,  partic¬ 
ularly  one  that  will  have  lasting  historical  value." 


JIM:  I  was  in  high  school  at 
the  time  and  I  started  to  get 
help  from  Sam  for  my  own 
photography.  At  the  same  time, 
I  was  competing  with  him 
slightly.  We  both  covered  local 
sports  and  he  often  used  my 
action  .shots  to  supplement  his 
in  the  local  newspapers. 


JIM:  I’m  30.  Sam  and  I  both 
started  in  photography  in  our 
home  town  of  Watsonville.  He 
got  going  in  high  school,  I  natu- 


S.AM :  By  the  end  of  1951  the 
.Army  was  catching  up  to  me 
and  I  was  working  full-time  at 
the  RP.  In  March,  1952,  the 
.Aimy  caught  up  to  me.  After 
]<)  weeks  of  basic  training  at 
Fort  Old,  I  wangled  my  first 
duty  as  the  PIO  photographer. 

This  glorious  duty  lasted  six 
months,  ju.st  long  enough  for 
me  to  qualify  officially  as  a 
"Still  photographer  MOS  1945.” 
They  shipped  me  to  Germany. 

Playing  the  Army  Game  and 
bouncing  around  a  bit,  I  finally 
secured  an  assignment  as  a 
photographer  for  the  Army 
daily.  Stars  &  Stripes — thanks 
to  the  good  fortune  of  meeting 
its  photographer.  Red  Grandy, 
at  a  boxing  match  at  Hanu. 


Reload  on  the  Job— in  daylight! 

•  Load  film  holders— develop¬ 
ing  tanks— “under  cover"  in 
daylight! 

•  Guaranteed  light-tight- field 
tested!  OoubleTined  Zippered 
bag.  5  sizes— from  69  25 


JIM:  Two  months  before  John  Kennedy's  assassination  ha  helped 
dedicate  Whiskeytown  Dam.  The  girl  in  the  picture  walked  35 
miles  from  Hayfork,  Calif.,  to  see  him.  It  was  part  of  all  that  talk 
about  those  50  mile  hikes.  She  took  her  shoes  off  and  when  he 
came  near  some  people  helped  her  over  the  fence  to  meet  the 
President.  He  asked:  "Why  are  you  barefoot?"  She  replied:  "My 
feet  hurt." 
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For  the  rest  of  1953  and  for 
the  first  part  of  1954  I  covered 
Europe  for  S&S.  The  best 
thing  about  it  was  I  began 
working  with  a  35nim  camera 
under  the  guidance  of  the  S&S 
darkroom  chief,  a  Herr  Meir. 
He  was  a  35mm  perfectionist 
and  I  learned  a  great  deal  from 
him. 

Out  of  the  Army  in  March 
’54,  I  scouted  around  for  a  new 
job  for  a  short  while,  then  de¬ 
cided  to  go  back  to  the  RP  and 
learn  how  to  be  a  good  35nmi 
newspaper  photographer. 

I  did  this  thanks  to  .some  fine 
advice  from  Richard  Pollard, 
now  director  of  photography  for 
Life  magazine.  Then  he  was 
bureau  chief  for  Life  in  San 
Francisco. 

Like  any  young  photographer 
I  yearned  to  w’ork  for  Life.  So 
I  went  to  see  him  with  my  port¬ 
folio. 

We  had  a  fine  talk  and  I  left 
with  good  advice,  the  best  of 
which  was:  “Go  back  to  Wat¬ 
sonville  and  spend  10  years 
learning  how  to  use  the  35mm. 
Then  come  back  and  see  me. 

By  1964,  I  knew  he  had  been 
so  right.  But  as  yet  I  haven’t 
been  back  to  see  him. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

JIM:  Meanwhile,  I  graduated 
from  high  school  and  just  as 
Sam  did,  went  to  the  Art  Center 
School.  He  was  there  in  49-50, 
I  was  there  in  54-55.  It  was 
here  the  instructors  firmly  im¬ 
planted  in  my  mind  the  “will 
to  think  and  present  your  idea 
photographically.’’  And  not 
merely  to  push  a  button. 

I  left  the  AC  in  1955  and 
opened  up  a  commercial  photog¬ 
raphy  business  in  partnership 
with  Sam,  although  he  re¬ 
mained  with  the  newspaper.  I 
worked  the  business.  But  I  soon 
found  the  commercial  role  dull. 

In  July,  1956,  another  paper 
in  the  John  P.  Scripps  group, 
the  Redding  Record-Searchlight, 
had  a  photographer’s  job  open. 
I  took  it.  I  had  just  turned  20. 

I  was  at  the  Record-Search¬ 
light  until  November,  1959, 
when  I  received  my  draft  no¬ 
tice.  I  went  into  the  Army,  went 
through  their  photography 
school  in  Fort  Monmouth,  N.J., 
and  was  sent  to  the  Republic  of 
Korea  in  June,  1960. 

I  was  able  to  use  some  of 
Sam’s  old  S&S  contacts  in 
Europe  to  swing  a  staff  photog¬ 
rapher’s  slot  on  the  Korean 
bureau  of  Pacific  Stars  & 
Stripes  near  Seoul.  I  remained 
there  and  covered  Korea  as  the 
only  military  staff  photographer 
in  Korea.  We  had  one  national 
photographer. 

During  my  first  six-months 
there  I  was  under  the  director¬ 
ship  of  Photo  Chief  Sandy  Col¬ 
ton,  now  with  AP  in  New  York. 
He  suggested  I  enter  the  newly- 


opened  category  for  the  mili¬ 
tary  in  NPPA-University  of 
Missouri-Encyclopaedia  Brittan- 
ica  “News  Pictures  of  the  Year” 
contest.  In  1961,  I  was  named 
“Military  Photographer  of  the 
Year”  by  NPPA. 

I  returned  to  the  Redding 
Record- Searchlight  in  March, 

1962,  remaining  there  until 
August,  1964.  When  I  got  back 
from  the  army,  I  found  that 
more  and  more  of  my  time  was 
being  used  as  an  advertising 
photographer  for  the  paper. 
Not  being  able  to  Lilly  con¬ 
vince  management  that  an  edi¬ 
torial  photographer  should  work 
only  as  an  editorial  photog¬ 
rapher,  I  left.  My  wife  and  I 
went  to  Europe  for  three 
months. 

On  returning  to  California  in 
late  November,  1964,  I  went  to 
work  for  the  San  Luis  Obispo 
County  Telegram  -  Tribune. 
George  Brand,  who  had  been 
the  managing  editor  at  the  Rec¬ 
ord-Searchlight  from  1956  to 

1963,  was  now  the  managing 
editor  of  the  Telegram-Tribune. 
I  told  him  my  photographic 
convictions  and  he  concurred. 

This  conversation  actually 
happened  before  I  left  the  Rec¬ 
ord  Searchlight.  I  had  been  look¬ 
ing  for  another  job  that  would 
permit  me  the  photographic 
freedom  I  felt  I  needed.  The 
first  place  I  queried  was  San 
Luis  Obispo. 

So  you  could  actually  say  I 
transferred  from  one  JPS  news¬ 
paper  to  another  after  a  four- 
month  leave  of  ab.sence  in 
Europe  and  the  United  States. 

I  had  started  out  as  a  photog¬ 
rapher  in  1956  under  Brand. 
The  freedom  he  allowed  me  then 
has  continued  right  up  to  today. 

{Continued  next  week) 


JIM — She  doesn't  clam  anymore.  Just  sits  in  the  sun  on  the  wet 
sand  and  watches  her  friends  do  all  the  work.  This  was  part  of  a 
1966  NPPA  "News  Pictures  of  the  Year"  sports  photo  story  class 
third  place  winner. 


SAM — Elizabeth  Taylor  during  a  break  in  the  filming  of  "The 
Sandpiper"  in  1964.  Pix,  Inc.,  my  photo  agent,  sold  this  shot  ex¬ 
tensively  to  European  publications.  Miss  Taylor  wasn't  too  happy 
about  it. 
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Site  Plan  Unveiled 


It's  the  Driest  Yet 


a  Fairfax  Asks  Aid 
On  Center  Plans 


'Milk  and  Honey'  Is  Dandy 
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Free  Press  Gets  a  Face-Ufting 


PAGE  OF  THE  WEEK 

All  Pages 
Change  To 
New  Format 

Ity  Etlmiind  ('.  Arnold 

When  the  Gannett  Newspa- 
jters  introduced  their  new  daily, 
Tixhiy,  to  Cape  Kennedy  and 
the  world,  its  handsome,  open 
dress  in  the  W — (7*2-colunin) 
format  brought  excellent  reader 
and  advertiser  reaction. 

So,  when  Gannett  and  the 
Byrd  newspaper  interests  joined 
hands  in  a  new  company  to  pub¬ 
lish  the  F ree  Press  newspapers 
in  Virginia,  and  a  face-lifting 
was  indicated,  the  new  format 
came  onto  the  agenda  quite 
early. 

But  the  weekly  brethren  went 
their  daily  sibling  one  l)etter; 
they  adopted  a  7 '2-column  for¬ 
mat  throughout  the  j)aper, 
TODAY,  and  other  dailies  using 
this  format,  dress  only  ad-free 
l)ages  this  way. 

The  eight  papers  in  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  group  had  l)een  in  nine 
11-pica  columns.  The  new  dress 
is  of  six  Hem  columns  and  a 
W-column  of  lo  picas.  Alleys 
are  1  pica.  This  reduced  the 
page  width  by  some  20  picas  and 
enables  a  narrower  web. 

Advertising  pyramids  create 
no  great  pioblem.  Ads  are  dis- 
l)Osed  of  in  only  six  columns  and 
the  W-column  runs  full  depth  at 
the  left  of  each  page. 

A  full-page  ad,  of  cour.se,  or 
an  8-columner  less  than  full, 
jroses  no  problem.  \or  would 


Chicago 

Sigma  Delta  Chi,  professional 
journalism  society,  has  issued  a 
new  report  criticizing  the  John¬ 
son  Administration  for  main¬ 
taining  “an  atmosphere  of  cen- 
.sorship  and  secrecy,”  particu¬ 
larly  at  the  White  House  and 
Pentagon. 

The  annual  Freedom  of  In- 
foimation  Committee  report 
j)ointed  to  the  passage  of  a  fed¬ 
eral  open  records  law  as  the 
most  s  gnificant  achievement  in 
the  last  year.  However,  the 
committee  warned  that  the  law 
— effactive  July  4,  1967 — could 
Ije  distortcnl  by  a  secrecy- 
mmded  admini.stration. 


any  page  where  the  ad  pyramid 
can  he  squared  off.  The  only 
variance  in  the  page  pattei  n  is 
when  a  7-column  ad  must  be 
laid.  This  is  a  rare  size,  of 
course,  but,  when  it  appears,  a 
regular  11-pica  column  runs 
alongside  it  and  the  7'2-column 
format  is  used  above  the  ad,  if 
it’s  less  than  full. 

It’s  intere.sting  to  note  that 
even  the  classified  pages  are  in 
this  format.  Straight  classifieds 


the  general  routine  has  been 
such  that  it  is  difficult  for  any 
other  than  White  House  reg¬ 
ulars  to  attend,  the  report  said. 

The  report  commented  also 
on  the  controversies  that  have 
existed  between  the  press  and 
the  bar  with  regard  to  the  news 
covej-age  of  crinvpal  law  en¬ 
forcement  and  court  tiials. 
While  urging  thoughtful  bal¬ 
ance  and  restraint  in  the  cover¬ 
age  of  law  enforcement  and 
court  matters,  the  reo-'-t  ex- 
pre.ssed  “great  concern”  ovei- 
the  Reardon  leport  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Bar  A.ssociation. 

The  committee  warn3d  that 
strict  application  of  the  Rear- 


are  in  11  ems  and  in  regular 
8-point  body  type.  This  gives 
excellent  readability  and  boosts 
the  pulling  power  of  such  ad¬ 
vertising.  The  W-columns  on 
these  pages  are  used  for  a  serv¬ 
ice  directory  where  copy  stands 
in  the  15-em  measure. 

*  *  * 

ARNOLD’S  ANCIENT  AX¬ 
IOM:  If  it’s  good  on  page  one, 
it’s  16  times  as  good  throughout 
the  paper. 


was  aimed  at  the  Defense  De- 
pa  itment.  There  is  still  in  force 
an  October,  1962  Pentagon  di¬ 
rective  requiring  that  every 
official,  military  and  civilian, 
make  a  report  to  the  press  office 
before  the  end  of  each  working 
day. 

Si'^ma  Delta  Chi  also  called 
attention  to  the  investigations 
the  Hardy  Aimed  Service 
Sub-emmittee  that  expo.sed  the 
“gro.ss  distortion”  of  Secretary 
McNamara  in  claiming  he  had 
saved  $14  billion  by  his  much- 
publicized  “cost  reduction”  pro¬ 
gram  in  the  last  five  years. 

Chairman  of  the  Sigma  Delta 
Chi  ermmittee  is  Clark  Mollen- 


Full-Color  Photos 
Greet  LBJ  Party 
In  New  Zealand 

The  Xelson  Evening  Mail 
took  advantage  of  the  splash 
President  Johnson  was  making 
in  Asia  by  making  a  little 
splash  of  its  own  wdth  four- 
color  pictures  of  LBJ  and  the 
First  Lady  on  the  day  of  their 
arrival  in  New  Zealand  Oct.  19. 

With  near-perfect  register 
and  large  size  of  the  photos  (the 
President’s — 9  *,2  by  16"  and 
Lady  Bird’s — 5*2  by  16")  and  a 
banner  head,  “FIRST  U.S. 
PRESIDENTIAL  VISIT  TO 
NEW  ZEALAND,”  the  overall 
effect  was  impressive. 

Managing  Director  R.  Lucas 
reported  to  E  &  P  that  the  color 
prints  were  received  through  the 
U.S.  Embassy  on  Oct.  14  and 
camera  separation  work  was 
started  the  following  day  and 
continued  intermittently  until 
the  negatives  were  ready  at  11 
a.m.  Wednesday,  the  day  of  the 
presidential  visit.  Total  separa¬ 
tion  work  time  was  about  16 
hours.  Plates  were  finished  by 
12:80  p.m.  and  the  press  run 
was  started  at  12:50.  About 
16,000  copies  were  printed  on 
the  4-unit  Goss  Suburban  offset 
press. 

The  regular  lun  is  15,000  and 
the  second  section  is  usually  run 
off  shortly  before  3  p.m.  and 
hand  inserted.  Lucas  said,  “The 
women  finished  (stuffing)  five 
minutes  behind  the  machine 
which  was  lainning  at  17,500 
copies  an  hour.  The  Mail  al.so 
publishes  a  2,250-circulation 
daily,  the  Westport  Nervs,  w'hich 
is  flown  140  miles  to  Westport 
by  an  airline  that  the  Mail 
helped  to  establish. 

"rhe  Mail  runs  4-color  pictures 
on  most  Saturdays  throughout 
the  year,  Lucas  reported.  On  the 
LBJ  special,  he  said,  it  took  890 
copies  to  come  into  register  and 
full  color,  and  “from  there  on 
we  literally  had  not  one  copy  of 
wastage.” 

• 

Daily’s  OflFset  Press 
Has  3-Color  Unit 

The  Seymour  (Ind.)  Daily 
Tribune  has  begun  operations 
in  its  new  plant  at  1215  East 
Tipton  following  an  around-the- 
clock  move  from  its  old  build¬ 
ing  in  downtow'n  Seymour. 

In  the  new  plant,  the  Daily 
Tribune  will  become  a  fully 
photo-composed  offset  news¬ 
paper.  The  offset  press  Includes 


SDX  Assails  Government  On  Secrecy 


President  Johnson  was  criti¬ 
cized  for  virtually  ending  the 
regular,  open,  live  television 
jiress  conferences.  He  has  had 
too  few  press  conferences,  and 

40 


don  report  “carries  with  it  the 
potential  for  unduly  curbing 
and  even  de.stroying  the  watch¬ 
dog  role  of  the  press.” 

The  most  critical  comment 


hoff,  Washington  bureau  of  the 
Des  Moines  ReyLster  and  Trih- 
une  and  Minneapolis  Star  and 
Tribune. 
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a  three-color  printing  unit.  The 
press  will  print  up  to  32  pages, 
including  color,  and  has  a  rated 
speed  of  40,000  completed  papers 
an  hour. 
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IN  THE  SHADOW  OF  BERLIN’S  WALL— Ralph  S.  Roth  (left)  and 
Henry  J.  Schmitt  stand  before  the  Brandenburg  Gate  separating 
West  and  East  Berlin  during  a  visit  to  the  divided  city  as  part  of 
a  tour  of  Radio  Free  Europe  facilities  in  West  Germany  and  Portu¬ 
gal.  Roth  is  general  manager  of  the  Grand  Forks  (N.D.)  Herald 
and  Schmitt  is  editor-publisher  of  the  Aberdeen  (S.D.)  American- 
News. 


Suffolk  Sun  Recruits 
Local  Weekly  Editor 


The  Suffolk  Sun,  new  daily 
about  to  start  in  Suffolk  County, 
Long  Island,  has  tapped  a  local 
weekly  newspaper  editor  to 
head  its  editorial  page. 

The  Sun,  a  Cowles  Communi¬ 
cations  Inc.  project  whose  first 
edition  is  set  for  Nov.  14,  has 
named  Joseph  C.  Jahn,  of  the 
6,250-circulation  Sayville  Suf¬ 
folk  County  Newx,  as  editor  of 
the  editorial  page. 

Cortland  Anderson,  editor  of 
the  Sun,  in  discussing  Jahn’s 
appointment,  said  he  had  great 
respect  for  the  weekly  newspa¬ 
per  field  and  the  Suffolk  County 
News  is  recognized  as  “truly 
one  of  the  best  weeklies  in  the 
country.” 

Anderson  added  that  Jahn 
was  a  fine  writer  who  had  a 
empathy  with  Suffolk  County. 
“He  knows  and  understands  the 
county’s  problems,”  Anderson 
said.  “As  the  Sun  will  be  a 
strongly  local  daily,  having  Mr. 
Jahn  is  a  tremendous  asset  for 
us.  In  addition,  he  has  strong 
opinions  on  national  matters 
that  agree  with  mine.” 

Under  Jahn’s  editorial  lead¬ 
ership  (he  didn’t  own  the  news¬ 
paper),  the  News  gained  pro¬ 
fessional  recognition.  His  edi¬ 
torials  and  personal  column, 
“F rom  the  Editor’s  Desk,”  won 
numerous  awards  and  were 
widely  reprinted. 

He  is  a  past  president  of  the 
Intemational  Conference  of 
Weekly  Newspaper  Editors, 
4nd,  in  1963,  was  elected  a  Fel¬ 


low  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  the  na¬ 
tional  journalism  society. 

Jahn  was  the  subject  of  an 
E&P  profile  (Feb.  16,  1963)  in 
which  he  said  that  balance  was 
a  major  reason  for  the  success 
of  the  News  editorial  page.  Also, 
he  believed  in  definite  stands  for 
editorials  and  giving  members 
of  his  staff  space  on  the  editor¬ 
ial  page  to  present  opposite 
points  of  view. 

Jahn  said  that  in  his  new 
post,  he  will  follow  the  same 
general  formula  that  he  used 
on  the  News,  namely  a  heavy 
concentration  of  editorials  on 
Suffolk  County  and  state  issues 
with  occasional  comments  on 
national  and  international  top¬ 
ics.  He  will  also  continue  to 
write  a  personal  column. 

Peter  Kohler,  formerly  a  city 
hall  reporter  and  editorial 
writer  for  the  Charlotte  (N.C.) 
Ohserver,  has  been  named  a 
Sun  editorial  writer,  working 
under  Jahn. 

The  53-year-old  Jahn  has 
been  living  in  Sayville  since  he 
was  six  years  old,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  Second  World 
War.  He  si)en“  five  years  as  a 
reporter  for  the  old  Brooklyn 
(N.Y.)  Eagle . 

Arthur  Halliburton,  who  re¬ 
cently  res’gned  as  managing 
editor  of  DimenKiona  in  Living, 
a  newspaper  supplement,  suc¬ 
ceeds  Jahn  as  editor  of  the 
News.  He  is  a  former  New  York 
Mirror  feature  writer. 


Tucson  Trust 
Case  Stalled; 
Judge  Is  Ill 

Tucson,  Ariz. 

A  judge’s  illness  has  forced  a 
slow  down  of  proceedings  in  the 
government’s  antitrust  case  at¬ 
tacking  common  ownership  of 
the  Tucson  Daily  Citizen  and 
Arizona  Daily  Star. 

Indications  now  are  that  the 
case  will  not  be  picked  up  again 
until  sometime  in  December  or 
January. 

Federal  Judge  James  A. 
Walsh,  due  to  a  heart  attack, 
has  been  ordered  by  his  physi¬ 
cians  to  stay  away  from  court 
until  that  time.  When  the  judge, 
who  presided  over  the  antitrust 
trial  last  April,  does  return  to 
the  bench,  it  is  to  be  only  on  a 
part-time  basis  for  several 
months. 

Trial  proceedings  originally 
had  been  scheduled  to  resume  in 
October  and  there  also  was  some 
expectation  that  Walsh  would 
make  a  ruling  before  the  end  of 
the  year. 

One  issue  in  the  case  is  the 
1940  agreement  by  which  the 
Star  and  Citizen  combined  ad¬ 
vertising,  printing,  business  and 
circulation  facilities  while  news 
departments  remained  separate. 

Ruling  to  Be  Reviewed 

Another  issue  is  the  purchase 
of  the  Star  by  Citizen  stock¬ 
holders  in  early  1965  under  an 
option  provided  in  the  1940 
agreement. 

Walsh  had  ruled  prior  to  the 
start  of  the  14-day  trial  in  April 
that  the  contract  was  illegal 
under  antitrust  laws,  leaving  at 
stake  the  purchase  and  how  the 
contract  should  be  modified. 

This  ruling,  however,  is  to  be 
reviewed  when  the  judge  re¬ 
turns,  as  a  result  of  a  motion 
filed  by  attorneys  for  the  news¬ 
papers. 

Should  Walsh  change  his 
ruling,  it  would  mean  a  reopen¬ 
ing  of  the  trial  to  permit  gov¬ 
ernment  testimony  opposing  the 
legality  of  the  agreement.  The 
newspapers  had  been  allowed  to 
enter  testimony  arguing  against 
the  illegality  of  the  contract, 
despite  the  previous  ruling. 

The  government,  which  con¬ 
tended  throughout  the  trial  that 
the  agreement  brought  about  a 
monopoly  on  circulation  and  ad¬ 
vertising  rates,  confined  its  testi¬ 
mony  to  ways  the  contract  could 
be  modified. 

Citizen  publisher  William  A. 
Small  Jr.  maintained  that  one 
of  the  Tucson  dailies — most 
likely  the  Citizen — would  fail 
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financially  should  the  court  force 
a  complete  separation  of  the 
papers.  Tucson,  he  said,  could 
not  support  two  separate  news¬ 
papers  in  1940,  when  the  agree¬ 
ment  was  brought  about,  and 
could  not  now. 

Regarding  the  purchase  of  the 
Star,  Small  said  it  had  never 
been  the  intention  of  Citizen 
stockholders  to  keep  the  paper 
and  that  the  option  was  picked 
up  only  to  avoid  a  sale  to  the 
Brush-Moore  Group. 

Other  matters  still  scheduled 
to  come  up  before  the  court  is  a 
decision  on  whether  the  papers 
can  bring  in  testimony  on  the 
recent  combination  agreement 
between  the  Miami  News  and  the 
Miami  Herald. 


A  Special  Tree 
Grows  in  Boston 

Boston 

The  Boston  Herald  has  suc¬ 
cessfully  campaigned  to  save  a 
tree.  Or,  more  accurately,  to  save 
the  memory  of  a  tree. 

It  was  no  ordinary  tree.  It 
was  the  Liberty  Tree  of  the 
Revolutionary  War.  All  that  re¬ 
mained  of  this  historical  tree 
was  a  wooden  plaque  on  the 
third-story  wall  of  a  run-down 
building. 

The  weather-worn  plaque  com¬ 
memorated  the  spot  where,  his¬ 
torians  say,  America  was  born. 

The  Herald’s  campaign,  with 
editorials  and  features  from  Oct. 
2  to  7,  brought  the  matter  to 
the  attention  of  the  public  and 
officials.  The  Boston  Redevelop¬ 
ment  Authority  has  promised 
that  the  old  building  will  be 
razed  and  replaced  by  a  small 
park,  complete  with  an  18th- 
century  tavern  and  “the  biggest 
elm  tree  to  be  found,”  similar 
to  the  one  that  British  soldiers 
cut  down  in  1776. 

The  original  tree,  situated  on 
what  is  now  Washington  Street, 
was  the  meeting  place  of  such 
patriots  as  John  Hancock  and 
Samuel  Adams  who  sowed  the 
seeds  of  rebellion  10  years  prior 
to  the  Revolution. 


‘Flying!  Paper’  Rep 

San  Francisco 
Charles  L.  Leong  Associates, 
publishers  representatives,  has 
been  named  San  Francisco  rep- 
i-esentative  for  Today  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  semimonthly  newspaper 
distributed  to  PSA  Airlines  pas¬ 
sengers.  Jack  B.  Walsh  is  pub¬ 
lisher  and  Stephen  Cushman,  a 
member  of  the  family  which  re¬ 
cently  sold  the  San  Diego 
(Calif.)  Independent  to  Econ¬ 
omist  Neiv.spaper  Group,  is  the 
owner. 
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Trade  Show  Format 
For  a  Book  Festival 


Incomes 


By  George 


The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer's  nouncemeiits  on  the  fair,  aiui 
‘•Midwest  Fall  Book  Festival,”  interviews  with  participating 
held  last  month  at  Cleveland’s  authors. 

new  Convention  Center,  was  a  Authors  spoke  in  a  1,000- 
resounding  success,  with  at-  capacity  auditorium  at  one  end 
tendance  during  the  three  days  of  the  hall,  and  most  were  stand- 
leaching  25,014.  More  than  50  ing  room  only  crowds.  At  the 
publishers  and  20  authors  par-  other  end  of  the  ai  ea,  special  at- 
ticipated  in  the  event  sponsored  tractions  were  featured,  and 
by  the  Plain  Dealer  in  coopera-  movies  for  children  and  adults 
tion  with  the  Cleveland  Public  were  shown  continually.  Story 
Library.  telling  and  book  talk  sessions  for 

How  did  the  festival  come  children  were  conducted  by 
about?  Last  Spring,  Alex  Ma-  librarians,  and  were  synchro- 
chaskee,  promotion  manager  nized  to  begin  and  end  with 
and  Wes  Lawrence,  book  editor,  adult  programs  so  that  par- 
came  up  with  the  idea  of  tak-  ents  would  have  a  stimulating 
ing  a  book  trade  show  format,  place  to  leave  their  youngsters, 
and  opening  it  to  the  public,  on  The  Plain  Dealer  has  received 
a  large  scale,  with  author  ap-  complimentary  letters  from  book 
pearances,  exhibition  of  new  publishers,  stating  their  will- 
and  upcoming  books,  and  book-  ingness  to  participate  in  the 
related  attractions.  festival  next  year,  and  in  many 

During  the  next  two  months,  cases,  to  take  more  booth  space. 

Machaskee  and  Lawrence  trav-  Retailers  report  that  book 
eled  to  New  York  to  sound  out  stores  were  swamped  during 
major  publishers  on  the  idea,  and  after  the  fe.stival. 
and  also  got  opinions  of  area  ♦  ♦  * 

book  sellers.  Nearly  every  pub-  BEER  AND  LIQUOR  —  The 
lisher  contacted  thought  the  Moline  (Ill.)  Dispatch  and 
idea  was  unique,  and  a  worth-  Rock  Island  Argus  have  re¬ 
while  experiment.  leased  their  1966  Quad-Cities 

Next,  Machaskee  went  to  the  Survey  and  Market  Facts  on 
.\merican  Bookseller’s  Associa-  the  Beer  and  Liquor  business, 
tion  convention  to  get  an  idea  including  a  survey  of  best  sell- 
of  the  book  exhibits  and  then  ing  brands.  Copies  of  the  spiral- 
began  to  plan  the  physical  as-  bound  booklet  are  available 
pects  of  the  festival.  Later  that  from  Harold  Swanson,  mana- 
month,  a  packet  of  material,  in-  ger,  national  advertising,  care 
eluding  a  letter,  brochure,  ex-  of  the  Moline  Dispatch,  or  of- 
hibition  space  contract,  floor  flees  of  Allen-Klapp  Company, 
plan  and  request  for  authors  *  *  ♦  proposed  by  prosecuting  and 

went  out  to  publishers.  By  SENIOR  CITIZENS  —  The  defense  attorneys  for  coverage 
.August  1,  90  percent  of  the  Detroit  Neivs  has  sponsored  its  of  the  Richard  F.  Speck  case, 
publishers  had  returned  signed  14th  Senior  Citizens  Arts  and  The  guidelines  propose: 
contracts.  Booth  space  was  mod-  Crafts  Exhibit  at  the  Detroit  •  Names  of  prospective  or 
estly  priced  at  $75  for  a  ten-  Historical  Museum.  The  ex-  selected  jurors  shall  not  be  pub- 
foot  area.  hibit  feaetures  handmade  ar-  lished. 

Promotion  included  front  tides,  including  tablecloths,  bed-  •  Only  what  occurs  in  the 
l)age  announcements  and  arti-  spreads,  hand  towels,  and  Lithu-  courtroom  and  is  a  matter  of 
cles  on  the  authors  speaking  at  anian  artwork.  public  record  should  be  reported, 

the  Fe.stival.  Large  ads  were  »  *  *  •  There  shall  be  no  seeking 

published  frequently,  and  blurbs  Pa  1  witnesses  and  questioning 

appeared  in  the  comics  section.  rauia  them  prior  to  the  trial  for  pur- 

Editorials  highlighted  the  event,  San  Diego  '  poses  of  seeking  information  for 
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STATE  FAIR — When  the  gates  to  the  Alabama  State  Fair  opened 
in  Birmingham,  personnel  from  the  Birmingham  News  and  Birming¬ 
ham  Post-Herald  were  on  hand  to  greet  fairgoers  and  acquaint 
them  with  some  of  the  work  that  goes  into  printing  a  daily  news¬ 
paper.  The  big,  colorful  booth  under  the  main  grandstand  was  part 
of  the  newspapers'  decision,  for  the  flrst  time,  to  bring  a  sampling 
of  the  world  of  journalism  and  publishing  direct  to  the  thousands 
who  attend  the  fair  each  year.  The  biggest  attraction  was  News 
artist  Sandy  Huffaker,  who  made  pencil  caricatures  of  fairgoers  who 
didn't  mind  waiting  in  a  long  line.  A  local  guitarist.  Dale  Layton, 
(above)  entertained  nightly  with  pop  and  country  music  and  the 
current  Miss  Alabama,  Angi  Grooms,  was  on  hand  for  some  guitar 
playing  and  singing. 


Speck  Case 
Guidelines 
Are  Drafted 


EDITORIAL  WORKSHOP 


By  Roy  H.  Copperud 


Mister  Ed 


After  ceaseless  prayer  and  meditation,  I  still  cannot 
understand  why  newspaper  editors  should  so  often  sign 
their  billets-doux  to  the  public  Ed.  instead  of  Editor  or 
The  Editor.  Is  the  reason  an  uncontrollable  and  irra¬ 
tional  desire  to  save  space,  even  though  most  of  the  time 
Ed.  lands  on  a  widow  where  the  effort  is  wasted  anyway? 

Compression  and  abbreviation  have  surely  become  ob¬ 
sessive  in  newspaper  prose.  Sometime  the  idea  may  gain 
ground  that  less  information,  intelligibly  presented,  is 
better  than  a  larger  amount  that  has  been  squeezed, 
bobtailed,  and  foreshortened  so  that  it  is  hard  for  the 
reader  to  get  any  meaning  out  of  it. 

Quite  possibly  a  sizable  number  of  readers  do  not 
recognize  Ed.  as  a  mincing  abbreviation  for  Editor,  but 
assume  instead  that  it  is  the  signature  of  an  ignominious 
flunkey  named  Ed  who  is  a  man-of-all-work  around  the 
newsroom.  These  people  might  constitute  the  .same  sub¬ 
stantial  number  who  cannot  differentiate  between  the 
news  columns  and  the  editorials  as  vehicles  of  opinion, 
and  who  refer  to  editorials  and  to  letters  to  the  editor 
as  “articles”  and  columns.” 

At  any  rate,  a  note  signed  Ed.  always  leaves  me  with 
the  impression  that  the  man  who  so  identifies  himself 
lacks  dignity  and  self-assurance.  He  seems  given  to  self¬ 
depreciation.  I  fear  that  the  man  who  identifies  himself 
to  his  readers  as  Ed.  leaves  about  the  same  taste  in  their 
mouths  as  a  doctor  might  who  signed  himself  Doc. 


Wayward  Words 


with  Hamilton 

composing  room  "know-how!" 

Composing  Room  modernization  started  with  Ben  Frank¬ 
lin  and  his  many  printing  innovations.  Even  though  Ben 
is  no  longer  with  us,  his  progressive  spirit  lives  on.  Today, 
with  over  75  years  of  Printing  Industry  “know-how,” 
Hamilton  can  help  you  equip  .  .  .  swiftly  and  efficiently 
...  to  do  the  best  job  you've  ever  done. 

Hamilton  lets  its  experienced  equipment  designers  use 
imagination  in  solving  practical  Composing  Room  pro¬ 
duction  problems.  The  result  is  composition  made  easy 
.  .  .  and  profitable  for  you!  Hamilton  does  a  real  “devil” 
of  a  job  in  streamlining  your  Composing  Room  operation. 

How? 

With  the  finest  line  of  composition-correct  equipment 
available,  plus  at-your-service  “know-how”  to  solve  prob¬ 
lem  requirements  that  can  help  give  your  firm  a  bold 
new  production  thrust, 

Hamilton  manufactures  a  complete,  modern  line  of 
standard  and  custom  equipment  for  the  Printing  Industry. 
Send  for  full  details  today  .  .  .  from  the  manufacturer 
With  total  Composing  Room  and  Dispatch  Department 


Harry  V.  Wade,  retired  editor  of  the  Detroit  News, 
calls  attention  to  a  series  of  confused  plurals: 

“This  hasn’t  to  do  with  the  misuse  of  words  or  syntax 
but  with  another  sort  of  sloppiness  in  print  and  in  news¬ 
casts. 

“I  was  born  in  Jamaica  Plain,  a  part  of  Boston.  A 
recent  AP  dispatch  from  thei-e  made  it  Jamaica  Plains. 
The  AP  in  Boston  must  have  spelled  it  Plain,  and  some¬ 
one  along  the  line  tacked  on  an  s. 

“The  Boston  area  is  a  favorite  victim  of  the  plural- 
izers.  Correctly,  it’s  Boston  Common,  not  Commons;  the 
Public  Garden,  not  Gardens;  Chestnut  Hill  (reservoir, 
Boston  College,  a  tennis  center,  etc.),  not  Hills.  Charles¬ 
town,  a  section  of  Boston,  shows  up  from  time  to  time  as 
Charleston,  which  would  be  acceptable  in  South  Carolina 
or  West  Virginia,  but  note  that  in  West  Virginia  there  is 
also  a  Charles  Town. 

“The  St,  Louis  suburb  is  Webster  Groves,  not  Grove. 
The  Michigan  industrial  complex  is  Drayton  Plains,  not 
Plain.  In  New  Jersey  it’s  Palisades  Park,  not  Palisade. 
It’s  Tijuana  in  Mexico,  south  of  San  Diego,  not  Tia 
Juana,  as  it  used  to  be.  It’s  Goldfield  in  Nevada,  not 
Goldfields.  In  Mississippi,  a  town  lately  in  the  news  is 
Grenada,  not  Granada  [and  pronounced  Gre-NAY-da, 
not  Gre-NAW-da].  One  of  the  oldest  traps  in  nomencla¬ 
ture  is  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  not  Hudson.” 


HAMILTON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
General  Offices:  Two  Rivers,  Wis.  •  Factories  at 
Two  Rivers,  Wisconsin  and  Kosciusko,  Miss. 
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CIRCULATION 


Women  Counselors 
Keep  Carriers  Happy 


The  ladies  are  helping  with 
the  scoring  of  sizablt*  circula¬ 
tion  gains  of  the  Hnmtuond 
(Ind.)  Times  under  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  district  managers  and 
Circulation  Manager  Roland 
Erickson. 

Just  as  important,  the  ladies 
— they’re  women  counselors  to 
the  Times  carriers — have  been 
so  successful  that  there  are 
boys  waiting  for  routes  in  most 
of  the  circulation  area,  Erick¬ 
son  related  at  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  Inland  Daily  Press  As¬ 
sociation. 

Aside  from  the  coun.selors, 
the  reasons  for  a  multiplicity 
of  boys,  Erickson  said  are:  A 
good  profit  to  the  boy;  keeping 
the  route  hard  to  get  by  requir¬ 
ing  the  boy  to  come  to  the  office 
for  his  application,  with  no 
telephone  applications  taken; 
bi-weekly  collections;  delivery 
of  the  Sunday  bundle  to  the 
door  and  no  Saturday  paper, 
giving  the  boy  every  second  Sat¬ 
urday  off  from  both  delivery 
and  collections. 

Erickson  referred  to  a  suc¬ 
cessful  women  counselor  pro¬ 
gram  being  conducted  by  Frank 
Casanova,  circulation  manager 
of  the  Arizona  Star  and  Tucson 
(Ariz.)  Citizen. 

“His  women  counselors,” 
Erickson  said,  “operate  a  great 
deal  like  small  commissioned 
agencies  and  are  paid  by  the 
hour.  They  work  with  a  small 
group  of  carriers,  receive  their 
papers  in  bulk,  and  in  many 
ways  use  their  homes  as  offices. 
A  great  deal  of  supervision  is 
used,  more  than  would  be  pos¬ 
sible  if  they  were  true  agen¬ 
cies. 

“This  has  worked  very  well 
for  Frank  and  we  would  have 
followed  suit  except  for  prob- 
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lems  with  our  particular  news¬ 
paper  (inability  to  change  to 
bulk  delivery  for  one)  that 
made  it  impossible.” 

The  basic  differences  in  the 
Times’  women  counselor  pro¬ 
gram  are:  the  ladies  handle 
more  carriers;  in  some  areas 
they  have  two  or  even  three 
times  as  many  carriers;  they 
never  use  their  homes  as  of¬ 
fices;  it  costs  less  money. 

Basic  duties  of  Times  women 
counselors  are:  direct  respon¬ 
sibility  for  her  carriers;  collec¬ 
tion  of  carrier  bills  at  the  boy’s 
home;  replacement  of  boys  leav¬ 
ing  routes;  starting  a  boy  cor¬ 
rectly  so  he  has  a  better  chance 
of  staying  on  the  route;  deliv¬ 
ering  shortages  in  her  area  to 
the  carrier’s  home;  a  careful 
watch  on  service  in  her  area; 
working  with  her  carriers  on 
promotion  offers. 

Women  are  not  required  to 
count  papers  or  handle  them 
other  than  delivering  the  short¬ 
ages;  no  bookkeeping,  ordering 
of  papers  or  billing  carriers; 
no  use  of  home  as  an  office;  no 
handling  of  serious  problems 
with  assistance  of  the  zone  man¬ 
ager. 

Low  S«-ale 

The  counselors  work  an  aver¬ 
age  12  hours  per  week  plus 
some  standby  time  for  shortage 
delivery.  The  Times  set  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  20  hours  per  week 
rather  than  pay  for  the  actual 
working  time.  The  hourly  wage 
is  low  but  the  counselor  is  as¬ 
sured  of  a  standard  weekly 
check. 

“We  decided  that  a  carrier’s 
mother  or  a  former  carrier’s 
mother  was  probably  best  for 
us,”  Erickson  said.  We  wanted 
ladies  who  would  not  be  work¬ 
ing  for  living  expenses  but 
wouldn’t  mind  having  extra 
money  of  their  own.  We  also 
wanted  ladies  who  were  l)etter 
organized  and  quicker  mental¬ 
ly  than  average. 

“It  was  a  complete  surprise- 
to  us  when  the  most  expensive 
suburbs  produced  the  highest 
percentage  of  usable  applica¬ 
tions.” 

Not  a  single  boy  gave  up  his 
route  when  his  mother  was  not 
accepted,  which  was  a  complete 
surprise.  In  interviews  a  darker 
picture  of  the  work  was  de¬ 
scribed  than  really  existed  in 
order  to  eliminate  those  who 
might  prove  unsatisfactory. 

General  picture  of  a  Times 
woman  counselor  is: 


The  Times  had  no  intention 
of  releasing  any  men  and  made 
it  clear  before  starting  the  w.c. 
system. 

Advantages  of  the  coun.selor 
plan  have  been:  less  trouble 
with  turnover;  unpaids  cut 
down  to  virtually  nothing; 
shortages  much  easier  to 
handle;  possibility  of  a  union 
in  the  circulation  department 
seems  less  likely  since  there 
are  fewer  full-time  people  to 
work  with. 

Disadvantages :  lack  of  men 
for  outside  promotion  efforts; 
necessity  of  reorganizing  pro¬ 
motional  efforts  from  the  write- 
a  -  lot  -  of  -  business  -  and  - 
.some-will-hold  to  doing  a  lK‘tter 
job  with  fewer  starts. 

“I’m  not  entirely  sure  this 
latter  is  a  disadvantage,”  Erick¬ 
son  said.  “We  have  continued 
to  have  a  solid  pattern  of  gain 
and  have  a  better  gain  than  our 
main  competitor  the  last  two 
years,  which  reverses  a  pattern 
of  many  years  standing. 

“It  may  not  be  the  answer  to 
problems  but  it  sure  has  helped 
us.  We  are  retaining  three  dis¬ 
trict  managers  for  our  city 
area  and  it  will  highlight  our 
problem  here  to  tell  you  that 
their  average  age  is  under  21, 
with  an  average  of  one-year  ex¬ 
perience.  They  all  seem  to  be 
good  men,  if  young,  and  we  hope 
to  hold  all  of  them.” 

A  Testimonial 

“Our  growth  from  scratch  to 
75,000  circulation  in  11  years 
stands  as  a  testimonial  to  the 
woman  advisor  system,”  says 
Donald  N.  Lewis,  circulation 
manager  of  the  San  Gabriel 
Valley  Tribune  in  California.  He 
gives  credit  to  the  foresight  of 
the  late  Jack  Brink  for  pioneer¬ 
ing  the  system. 

Reporting  on  the  work  of 
women  as  carrier  advissors  in  a 
talk  to  the  California  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers  Association  re¬ 
cently,  Lewis  said: 

“If  you  are  considering 
changing  over  to  women,  do  not 
make  the  mistake  of  thinking 
you  can  utilize  them  in  the  same 
manner  that  you  would  district 
managers.  You  can’t.  Bear  in 
mind  that  the  average  woman 
advisor  is  a  housewife  who 
wants  to  earn  a  little  extra 
money  to  supplement  the  family 
income,  and  who  enjoys  working 
with  boys.  She  wants  to  work  a 
few  hours  a  day,  and  still  have 
time  for  her  family.  She  cannot 
handle  25  to  40  carriers  and 
2,000  to  4,000  circulation. 

“The  key  to  a  successful  fe¬ 
male  advisor  operation  is  a  small 
district  with  a  few  boys.  Ideally, 
a  woman  can  handle  a  district 
of  700  to  900  papers  with  10  to 
14  carriers.  Give  her  this  and 
she  can  devote  more  attention  to 
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She  is  between  35  and  50;  un¬ 
likely  to  have  children  under 
school  age;  husband  is  always 
employed  with  an  average  in¬ 
come  of  $8,000  a  year;  she  is 
usually  a  bit  bored  for  there 
isn’t  as  much  to  do  in  the  home 
today  as  there  was  20  years  ago, 
“even  if  your  wife  won’t  admit 
it,”  Erickson  said. 

Other  factors  are:  access  to  a 
car  at  any  time  (the  Times  pays 
for  business  miles  driven) ;  an 
organized  person;  more  than 
average  energy;  a  fixed  idea  of 
what  she  wants  the  additional 
income  for,  such  as  further  edu¬ 
cation  for  children;  not  a  com- 
plainer  as  some  carriers’  par¬ 
ents  are;  interested  in  working 
but  not  a  full  week. 

Trained  by  Managers 

The  ladies  are  trained  by 
zone  managers.  Due  to  the  coun¬ 
selor  system  the  Times  has  a 
circulation  manager,  assistant 
c.m.,  who  also  works  directly 
with  five  of  the  counselors,  and 
a  zone  manager,  who  works 
with  the  rest  of  the  counselors 
plus  motor  routes. 

“This  means  an  extra  man 
and  an  expensive  man,”  Erick¬ 
son  said,  “but  the  lower  costs 
of  the  women  counselors  covers 
this  expense  and  still  leaves  a 
margin.” 

A  large  part  of  the  savings 
is  the  lack  of  company  extras 
for  the  counselors.  They  don’t 
receive  paid  vacations  but  do 
take  time  off  for  their  vaca¬ 
tions.  When  they  are  gone  their 
work  is  handled  by  their  man¬ 
agers  at  no  extra  cost  to  the 
newspaper. 

Erickson  showed  these  cost 
comparisons : 

Direct  management  of  the 
carrier:  district  managers,  $100 
per  carrier  per  year;  women, 
$60  per  carrier  per  year. 

Middle  management  costs 
(zone  manager  and  assistant 
c.m.  district  managers,  $17.60 
per  carrier  per  year;  women, 
$35  per  carrier  per  year. 

Office  costs  increased  under 
the  w.c.  system  as  the  dis¬ 
trict  managers  had  previously 
handled  some  of  the  office  detail 
work.  This  he  estimated  at  $5 
per  carrier  per  year. 

Total  cost  by  district  man¬ 
ager,  $117.50;  total  cost  by 
women,  $100. 

The  figure  will  vary  from 
newspaper  to  newspaper,  with 
fixed  costs  of  mailroom,  trans¬ 
portation,  promotion,  etc.,  not 
taken  into  consideration  by  the 
Times. 

Erickson  cautioned:  “If  you 
should  consider  this  system  be 
sure  you  are  ready  to  move 
quickly.  The  first  woman  coun¬ 
selor  you  start  will  make  your 
district  manager  nervous  and 
inclined  to  take  another  job.” 
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the  individual  boy  and  his  prob¬ 
lems  than  a  district  manager 
can.  .4nd  she  can  outshine  the 
district  manager  in  many  other 
respects ! 

“Of  course,  there  are  good 
points  and  bad  points  to  be 
found  in  the  woman  operation, 
as  there  are  in  any  system.  Let’s 
take  a  look  at  a  few  of  them. 

“On  the  credit  side  of  the 
ledger:  Women  are  inclined  to 
take  more  pride  in  the  perform¬ 
ance  and  conduct  of  their  boys, 
to  be  more  interested  in  their 
problems  and  welfare.  This  leads 
to  a  more  congenial  relationship 
with  parents.  They  are  strong  in 
competitive  spirit  and  can  be 
easily  motivated  with  offers  of 
rewards  such  as  merchandise 
and  trips.  Their  service  is 
usually  better,  and  they  keep  a 
cleaner  set  of  records. 

“On  the  debit  side:  Women 
must  be  handled  with  more  tact 
and  understanding;  you  cannot 
demand  as  much  from  them  as 
you  would  from  a  man.  You 
must  keep  the  size  of  the  bundles 
they  handle  under  25  pounds  to 
conform  with  California  law. 
They  need  more  help  with  pro¬ 
motion,  and  with  the  more  seri¬ 
ous  problems  of  service  and 
collections. 

“Among  the  nine  newspapers 
in  this  area  using  the  woman 
advisor  system,  you  will  find 


many  variations  in  nomenclature 
and  method.  They  are  called 
‘Den  Mothers’  by  some,  ‘Women 
Counselors’  by  others,  ‘Area  or 
District  Advisors’. 

“We  have  72  regular  district 
advisors  at  the  Tribune.  They 
are  part-time  employes,  working 
12  to  18  hours  in  a  five  day 
week.  They  haul  their  own 
bundles,  picking  them  up  at  a 
truck  drop  spot  and  distributing 
them  to  the  carriers’  homes.  On 
Saturday  and  Sunday  they  are 
spelled  by  a  crew  of  relief 
people  who  merely  spot  the 
papers  and  service  complaints. 

“Over  these  district  advisors 
we  have  13  senior  advisors,  who 
are  more  experienced  and 
usually  more  capable  women, 
having  moved  up  from  districts. 
Each  of  them  is  in  charge  of 
from  four  to  eight  district  ad¬ 
visors.  They  are  in  effect  junior 
circulation  managers,  respon¬ 
sible  for  all  activities  of  the 
advisors  and  carriers  in  their 
area.  And  they  serve  as  liaison 
between  field  and  office. 

“Two  full-time  field  super¬ 
visors,  primarily  promotion 
men,  coordinate  the  activities  of 
the  senior  advisors.  They  organ¬ 
ize  carrier  meetings  at  the  area 
and  district  levels  to  push  our 
promotion  progrram,  counsel  the 
advisors,  and  assist  with  carrier 
or  subscriber  problems.” 


Circulation  Men 
At  API  Seminar 

Thirty-one  circulation  execu¬ 
tives  from  newspapers  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  will 
take  part  in  a  two-week  seminar 
which  begins  Nov.  7  at  the 
American  Press  Institute,  Co¬ 
lumbia  University. 

The  members  are: 

Richard  P.  Barker,  Platts¬ 
burgh  (N.Y.)  Press-Republican. 

Douglas  G.  Bassett,  Toronto 
Telegram. 

Donald  J.  Belasco,  Call- 
Chronicle  Newspapers,  Allen¬ 
town,  Pa. 

Jerome  Callahan,  Omaha 
(Neb.)  World-Herald. 

Don  R.  Chandler,  Seattle 
(Wash.)  Times. 

Elmer  L.  Clark,  Sandusky 
(Ohio)  Register. 

Don  Dedmon,  Salisbury 
(N.C.)  Evening  Post. 

Rinaldo  D.  Di  Valerio,  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

Robert  L.  Drake,  Dallas 
Morning  News. 

Gordon  A.  Fluke,  Windsor 
(Ont.)  Star. 

Edward  C.  Fortner,  Wilming¬ 
ton  (Del.)  Morning  News  and 
Evening  Journal. 

Charles  E.  Fry,  Miami  Her¬ 
ald  and  Miami  News. 


Paul  W.  E.  Gazaway,  Con¬ 
cord  (N.H.)  Daily  Monitor. 

Frank  L.  Hill,  San  Diego 
Union  and  Evening  Tribune. 

Donald  J.  Le  Sage,  Gran 
Bay  (Wis.)  Press-Gazette. 

George  E.  Lucas,  Daily  Pres.s, 
Inc.,  Newport  News,  Va. 

George  J.  Lutz,  Detroit  Free 
Press. 

John  F.  McNamee,  New  York 
T  imes. 

Robert  A.  Macklin,  Copley 
Newspapers. 

Douglas  H.  Pearson,  .\stic- 
ville  (N.C.)  Citizen-Times. 

Howard  F.  Peglow,  Rome 
(N.Y.)  Sentinel. 

Walter  Vernon  Penner,  Don- 
rey  Media  Group,  Arkansa.s. 

Anthony  J.  Pranger,  Yakima 
(Wash.)  Morning  Herald  and 
Daily  Republic. 

Gus  H.  Schimpf,  Cincintatti 
Enquirer. 

Robert  J.  Spooner,  Danbury 
(Conn.)  News-Times. 

George  P.  Stephens,  Baton 
Rouge  (La.)  Morning  Advocate. 

Harold  W.  Stollberg,  Milwau¬ 
kee  Sentinel  and  Journal. 

Fred  C.  Tobey  III,  Lawrence 
(Mass.)  Eagle-Tribune. 

Charles  C.  Westenfeld,  .Ann 
.Arbor  (Mich.)  News. 

Harold  J.  Zebell,  Macon  (Ga.) 
Telegraph. 

Robert  E.  Zellers,  Findlay 
(O.)  Republican-Courier. 
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PR  Program  for  PR 


(Continued  from  page  15) 


This  public  relations  progrram  is  one  step  in  a  two-part 
campaiprn  we  must  all  wage  together  in  the  next  decade. 
The  other  program  involves  recruitment  of  personnel,  and 
although  they  are  separate  activities,  they  are  intertwined. 
So  long  as  our  field  of  public  relations  is  being  criticized 
and  portrayed  negatively  or  perhaps  even  as  deceptive, 
.Machiavellian,  or  somehow  anti-American,  there  is  little 
hope  of  attracting  outstandingly  bright  and  talented  young 
people  to  our  field.  And  without  such  people,  what  is  our 
future?  Who  can  do  the  w’ork  for  our  clients  and  the  firms 
and  organizations  w'e  serve? 

As  you  think  back  over  your  experiences  in  personnel 
recruitment  in  the  last  couple  of  years.  I’m  sure  you  would 
all  agree  that  the  picture  becomes  more  and  more  dismal. 
There  was  a  time  when  our  source  for  staff  was  newspaper 
people  .seeking  greener  pastures.  It  was  on  this  base  that 
our  field  began  to  grow'.  A  trained  newspaperman  had  a 
great  deal  to  offer.  He  could  dig  out  information.  He  could 
write  and  he  knew’  media  people  and  could  get  the  story 
published.  Certainly  there  were  draw’backs.  In  many  cases, 
he  didn’t  have  a  good  grounding  in  business  or  experience 
in  working  with  companies.  But  even  with  these  shortcomings, 
the  media  for  a  long  time  provided  a  continuing  nursery 
for  public  relations  recruits.  It  still  does  today — but  to  a 
much  lesser  degree  than  previously.  While  this  w'ell  has 
been  drying  up  at  the  source,  we’ve  also  come  to  the  realiza¬ 
tion  that  this  was,  at  best,  only  a  temporary  solution  to 
our  needs  for  qualified  personnel  in  the  modern  practice 
of  public  relations. 

What  w’e  do  then  is  to  raid  each  other  for  the  relatively 
few  qualified  people  around.  Companies  take  from  agencies 
and  agencies  take  from  companies  and  it’s  company  to 
company  and  agency  to  agency  too.  We  put  w’omen  in 
important  positions,  probably  disproportionate  to  any  other 
field  of  activity.  Now  I’m  the  strongest  advocate  for  the 
role  of  women  in  our  field.  Not  only  in  fashions,  foods  and 
cosmetics,  but  in  welfare  work  and,  yes,  even  in  industrial 
and  financial  public  relations.  But  there  are  limits  and  we 
can’t  build  the  public  relations  field  entirely  on  women’s 
work.  We  still  need  to  attract  intelligent  young  men  and 
to  bring  them  in  to  our  companies  and  service  agencies 
and  public  relations  firms  in  substantial  numbers. 

This  is  going  to  call  for  a  strong  recruiting  program  in 
the  way  that  it  is  carried  out  by  IBM,  G.E.,  U.S.  Steel 
and  General  Motors.  Hopefully,  through  our  national  trade 
association,  we  can  organize  a  program  that  puts  ou” 
story  before  the  young  men  of  America  while  they  re 
still  in  college,  in  business  and  journalism  schools  and  that 
■serves  to  build  strong  interest  on  their  part  in  coming 
from  college  and  graduate  school  into  our  departments 
and  agencies. 


Our  View  of  f)urselves 


There’s  another  element  to  the  story  of  strengthening 
the  opinion  which  corporate  management — and  the  media — 
hold  of  us  and  our  collective  efforts,  however.  It  involves 
our  own  view  of  ourselves.  What  are  we?  Where  do  we 
see  ourselves  fitting  in  the  corporate  structure?  How  do 
we  look  upon  ourselves  philosophically  as  members  of 
society  in  our  relation  to  those  around  us? 

In  my  opinion,  we  are  too  often  self-conscious,  hesitant, 
afraid,  willing  to  make  ourselves  the  butt  of  our  own  jokes. 
In  relationships  with  our  company  and  client  managements 
and  with  media,  we  are  too  agreeable  to  playing  the  safe, 
secondary  role. 

Only  recently,  in  a  discussion  with  the  president  of  a 
leading  public  relations  firm,  I  actually  heard  him  state 
that  we  couldn’t  presume  to  seek  favorable  articles  about 
our  field  in  newspapers  and  magazines.  After  all,  he  pointed 
out,  “we  virtually  live  by  the  sufferance  of  these  people. 
We  depend  on  them  and  you  wouldn’t  even  want  to  ask 
them  to  present  a  positive  story  about  our  field  because  all 
we  really  want  from  them  is  fair  coverage  of  the  news 
products  of  our  clients.’’  And  another,  overhearing  the 
conversation,  also  a  well-known  counselor,  added:  “We 


should  stop  worrying  about  our  image  and  recognize  onre 
and  for  all  that  we’re  just  peddlers.’’ 

I  just  don’t  buy  that  position  at  all.  I  can’t  afford  to-  I 
don’t  think  any  of  us  can.  I  believe  we  have  a  field  of  activity 
that  makes  a  genuine  contribution  to  the  business  we  serve. 
It  calls  for  intelligence,  ambition,  enthusiasm,  drive, 
sensitivity,  a  knowledge  of  psychology,  writing  ability, 
judgment,  ability  to  deal  with  people  at  all  levels,  problem 
solving,  long-range  planning,  and  many  of  the  best 
attributes  of  man.  We  must  respect  our  work  and  we  mu.'it 
have  self-respect  and  we  must  pass  it  along  to  all  with 
whom  we  come  in  contact  that  we  feel  this  way  about 
ourselves  and  about  our  work. 


APME  Puts 
Press  Image 
Into  Focus 


The  newspaper’s  image  will 
occupy  center  stage  at  the  Nov. 
15-19  convention  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  Managing  Editors 
.Association  in  San  Diego. 

Three  APME  past  presidents 
will  lead  the  discussion  which 
will  assess  the  standing  of  news¬ 
papers  in  the  public  mind.  They 
are  Michael  J.  Ogden,  Provi¬ 
dence  Journal-Bulletin;  J.  Ed¬ 
ward  Murray,  Arizona  Repub¬ 
lic,  and  George  Beebe,  Miami 
Herald.  Mayor  Sam  Yorty  of 
Los  Angeles  will  present  a  view 
from  outside  the  profession. 

The  four-man  panel  w’as  ar¬ 
ranged  by  Don  Carter,  National 
Observer,  chairman  of  the 
APME  Performance  Commit¬ 
tee. 

Murray  has  been  assigned  to 
tell  who  are  the  principal  critics 
of  newspapers  and  what  are  the 
basic  criticisms.  He’ll  also  tell 
how  the  critics  operate  and 
whether  government  or  politics 
figures  in  the  criticism.  Murray 
also  will  speak  on  economic 
competition  from  other  media. 

Ogden  will  take  a  look  at 
press  performance  and  assess 
whether  newspapers  have  de¬ 
veloped  practices  and  weak¬ 
nesses  that  merit  criticism. 
He’ll  also  bring  into  the  discus¬ 
sion  whether  newspapers  need 
self-regulation. 

Beebe  w’ill  cover  the  news¬ 
paper’s  services  as  a  counter¬ 
balance  to  press  criticism,  as 
well  as  programs  w’hich  newspa¬ 
pers  are — or  should  be — devel¬ 
oping  to  reinforce  the  newspaper 
as  the  primary  source  of  infor¬ 
mation,  as  the  dependable  com¬ 
munity  leader,  and  as  the  essen¬ 
tial  ingredient  of  social  and 
economic  progress. 


Assorted  Views 


“The  lady  down  the  street 
thinks  American  newspapers  are 
just  nothing  but  old  busy-bodies. 

“The  man  in  charge  of  the 
.school  board  figures  he’s  got  to 
do  the  school’s  business  in  priv¬ 
ate  because  ‘those  reporters’  will 
mess  things  up. 

“The  manager  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  store  thinks  he  can  get 
what  he  w’ants  into  the  paper 
because  all  the  paper  cares  about 
is  making  money  and  he  adver¬ 
tises.  .  .  . 

“The  young  man  majoring  in 
economics  at  a  Midwest  univer¬ 
sity  thinks  newspapers  put 
things  into  the  paper  slanted  to 
bolster  the  editors’  political 
prejudices. 

“The  lawyer  thinks  news¬ 
papers  w’ill  print  any  dirt  they 
can  dig  up  on  his  client,  and 
hang  the  innocent  client  .  .  . 

“There  is  a  pretty  general 
feeling  rampant  that  the  image 
of  American  newspapers  is  in 
need  of  a  radical  makeover.’’ 


U.S.  Jutlfje  Overlunis 
Jiirv’s  Libel  Verdict 


Pittsbi’rgh 
A  federal  judge  overturned  a 
verdict  in  a  libel  suit  brought  by 
a  former  Trumbull  County, 
Ohio  commissioner  against  the 
Sharon  (Pa.)  Herald. 

A  jury  of  eight  men  and  four 
women  ruled  the  newspaper  had 
made  “certain  false  statements’’ 
about  Joseph  J.  Baldine  in  a 
political  advertisement  which 
appeared  in  the  newspaper  the 
day  before  the  Nov.  3,  1964  elec¬ 
tion. 


Judge  Wallace  Gourley  or¬ 
dered  the  verdict  overturned. 

“The  evidence  was  insufficient 
to  justify  a  finding  that  the 
statements  were  made  with  reck¬ 
less  disregard  for  the  truth,’’ 
Gourley’s  order  read. 


.4dd8  Monday  Edition 


At  a  meeting  of  APME  direc¬ 
tors  and  committee  chairmen  in 
September,  Tom  Fesperman, 
Charlotte  Observer,  inspired  the 
convention  panel  by  making  the 
following  observations: 


Birmingham,  Mich. 

A  “Monday  Holiday  Edition" 
in  tabloid  size  is  being  added  by 
the  Birmingham  Eccentric  for 
four  issues  from  Nov.  28  to 
Dec.  22.  It  will  go  to  all  sub¬ 
scribers  of  the  regular  weekly 
(Thur.sday)  paper. 
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Orbiter  Carpenter’s 
Wife  Is  Columnist 


By  Ray  Erwin 

The  wife  of  an  astronaut  is 
writing  a  woman’s-angle  column 
for  newspapers. 

She  is  Rene  (pronounced  as  in 
keen)  Carpenter,  wdfe  of  Scott 
Carpenter,  second  U.S.  space¬ 
man  to  orbit  the  earth. 

Her  column,  “A  Woman, 
Still,”  is  distributed  by  World 
Book  Encyclopedia  Science  Serv¬ 
ice  (516  Travis  St.,  Houston  2, 
Tex.)  and  it  already  is  appear¬ 
ing  in  46  newspapers,  including 
the  San  Francisco  Chronicle, 
Louisville  Courier- Journal,  Bos¬ 
ton  Record- American,  Philadel¬ 
phia  Bulletin,  San  Antonio  Ex¬ 
press-News,  Seattle  Times,  Mi¬ 
ami  Herald  and  Houston  Chron¬ 
icle. 

She's  a  ('.onard? 

"I'm  a  physical  coward,”  said 
the  pretty  green-eyed  blonde 
columnist-housewife.  “I’m  cau¬ 
tious  of  heights  and  I  don’t  like 
speeds.  I  don’t  even  like  water 
and  didn’t  learn  to  swim  until  I 
was  an  adult.  But  the  children 
are  terrific  swimmers.  Scott  saw 
to  that.  He  started  them  when 
they  were  about  three.” 

Mrs.  Carpenter,  an  Iowa-born 
mother  of  four  with  the  face  and 
figure  of  a  college  coed,  said  that 
although  her  column  is  distrib¬ 
uted  by  a  science  service  it  con¬ 
tains  no  science,  no  logic — just 
emotion.  In  their  pre-astronaut 
days,  the  Carpenters  and  their 
four  babes  had  33  different  ad¬ 
dresses  in  less  than  10  years  but 
now  their  address  is  more  stable 
— the  Manned  Spacecraft  Cen¬ 
ter,  Houston. 

“Scott  has  been  living  danger¬ 
ously  all  his  life,”  she  said.  “But 
his  work  is  not  the  only  danger¬ 
ous  thing  w'hich  he  does.  Re¬ 
cently  he  bought  a  hydroplane 
that’s  a  real  bomb.  And  if  it 
isn’t  a  hydroplane,  then  it’s  a 
motorcycle  or  water  skis  or 
diving  equipment.  Everything  he 
does,  he  does  well  and  hard.” 

Inlcre>l  In  ^’riling 

Her  interest  in  writing  de¬ 
veloped  when  she  was  inspired 
by  her  husband’s  enthusiasm  for 
her  letters  when  they  had  to  be 
separated  a  lot.  Then  she  kept  a 
journal  during  her  husband’s 
preparation  and  three  orbital 
space  flights  in  1962  and  wrote 
of  her  reactions  for  a  national 
magazine. 

Her  column  does  not  deal  with 


her  role  as  the  wife  of  an  astro¬ 
naut  but  her  topics  include  her 
life,  her  children,  her  observa¬ 
tions  of  things  and  situations.  It 
is  in  essay  form  and  not  advice 
to  the  lovelorn. 

Rene  Carpenter  wrote  in  one 
of  her  first  columns: 

“Because  the  bright  light  of 
publicity  and  the  mantle  of  der¬ 
ring-do  has  descended  so  sharply 
on  my  husband  and  his  fellow 
astronauts,  the  wife  has  been 
engulfed  in  an  aura  of  super 
bravery  that  exaggerates  us  out 
of  all  proportion  as  people. 

“I  am  uneasy  when  good 
women  clasp  my  hand  at  teas 
telling  me  how  they  admire  my 
courage.  I  am  not  courageous;  I 
am  conditioned. 

‘Camp-Follower' 

“I  am  a  woman  of  37  whose 
life  has  been  shaped  by  the  world 
of  men  and  their  challenges.  I’m 
a  modern  day  camp-follower. 

“I  believe  man  was  not  meant 
to  be  tamed  exclusively  to  hearth 
and  home,  pillow  and  procrea¬ 
tion. 

“I  know  very  little  about  the 
rosy  Woman’s  Day  world  of  50- 
50  marriages.  My  man  chose  an¬ 
other  way,  and  I  am  committed 
to  his  world  and  to  life  on  his 
terms.  Don’t  mistake  it  for  sacri¬ 
fice — a  word  that  makes  me 
clutch  my  gloves  a  little  tightly. 
Rather,  a  woman  who  lives  on 
these  terms  gives  her  man  a  gift 
— the  freedom  to  do  w'hat  he 
would  with  his  life.  And  it  re¬ 
mains  for  men  to  lead  us  to  bed, 
for  men  to  stand  or  fall  behind 
our  country’s  flag,  for  men  to 
dominate  the  planet.” 

«  *  * 

2  Experts  Write 
Knit-Sewing  Feature 

Newspaper  Enterprise  Asso¬ 
ciation  presents  a  new  approach 
to  sewing  and  knitting  columns, 
“Stitchin’  Time,”  created  for 
women  who  design  their  own 
patterns  as  well  as  for  girls  who 
are  knitting  their  first  pair  of 
socks. 

The  writers  are  Judy  Ix)ve 
and  Joanne  Schreiber.  Miss 
Love,  a  member  of  the  New  York 
Fashion  Group,  specializes  in 
the  knitting  features.  Miss 
Schreiber  wrote  a  syndicated 
column  for  a  leading  sewing  ma¬ 
chine  company  more  than  five 
years. 


FRONT  PAGE  DINNER — Meeting  to  plan  the  "Front  Page  Dinner 
Dance"  of  the  Newspaper  Women's  Club  of  New  York  at  the 
Americana  Hotel  Nov.  18  are  patronesses  (seated)  Mrs.  John  Hay 
Whitney  (I)  and  Mrs.  Jack  R.  Howard,  with  ball  co-chairmen 
(standing)  Joan  O'Sullivan  of  King  Features  Syndicate  (I)  and 
Rosiland  Massow  of  Parade  Magazine.  Front  Page  Awards  for  ei- 
cellence  in  journalism  will  be  made. 


2  New  Strips 
Prove  Popular 

Two  relatively  new  comic 
strips,  “Andy  Capp”  and 
“Tumbleweeds,”  are  among  the 
three  most  popular  strips  in  the 
Salem  (Ore.)  Capital  Jouroial, 
according  to  a  readership  sur¬ 
vey  sponsored  jointly  by  the 
American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association,  the  Capital 
Journal  and  the  University  of 
Oregon. 

The  survey,  based  on  per- 
•sonal  interviews  with  500  Capi¬ 
tal  Journal  subscribers  by  ex¬ 
perienced  opinion  -  samplers, 
gave  “Andy  Capp”  the  highest 
ratings  with  percentages  of  53 
for  male  readers  and  41  for 
female  readers.  “Beetle  Bailey” 
was  second  with  male-female 
percentages  of  49-37,  followed 
bv  “Tumbleweeds”  with  47.2- 
36.5. 

“Tumbleweeds”  had  lieen  car¬ 
ried  for  only  seven  months  by 
the  Capital  Journal  at  the  time 
of  the  survey.  “Andy  Capp”  has 
been  appearing  in  the  new'spa- 
j)er  for  three  years.  “Beetle 
Bailey”  and  all  the  other  strips 
surveyed — with  the  exception  of 
“Batman”  —  have  been  Capital 
Journal  features  for  eight  years 
or  longer. 

Other  scores,  with  male 
readership  first  and  female 
readership  second,  were:  Mary 
Worth,  34-48;  Rex  Morgan  MI), 
35-47 ;  Steve  Roper,  38-37 ; 
Donald  Duck,  39-36;  Steve  Can¬ 


yon  35-38;  L’il  -Abner,  38-27; 
and  Batman,  26-18. 

The  survey  found  that  68  per¬ 
cent  of  those  interviewed  read 
the  comic  page,  compared  with 
89  percent  for  page  one.  The 
first  page  of  the  women’s  news 
section  had  a  male-female  read¬ 
ership  percentage  of  40-82; 
editorial  page,  66-70,  and  .sports, 
56-21. 

The  interviews  were  con¬ 
ducted  by  University  of  Oregon 
graduate  students  studying  to 
be  professional  poll-takers,  and 
by  former  U.S.  Census  Bureau 
employes. 

'The  survey  was  in  two 
phases:  the  personal  interviews 
and  mailed  questionnaires.  Tab¬ 
ulation  of  the  questionnaires 
has  not  been  completed. 

The  ANPA  participated  in 
the  survey  because  it  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  difference,  if  any, 
in  results  of  surveys  conducted 
by  personal  interview,  or  by 
(luestionnaires. 

V  * 

.Manchester  Book 
To  be  Oflfered  Overseas 

Look  Magazine’s  forthcoming 
serialization  of  William  Man¬ 
chester’s  book,  “The  Death  of  a 
President,”  will  be  sold  to  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines  abroad 
through  the  Cowles  Syndicate, 
it  was  announced  by  William 
Attwood,  Editor  -  in  -  Chief  of 
Cowles  Communications. 

Joseph  J.  Wurzel,  recently  re¬ 
tired  head  of  the  syndicate,  will 
supervi.se  the  overseas  syndica¬ 
tion.  Look’s  first  installment 
will  be  published  Jan.  24. 
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SYNDICATES 


Bishop  Sheen  bouthem- based 

„  .  *  „  ,  news  of  national  importance. 

Continues  Column  Both  the  Fenners  and  Hall 

Bishop  Fulton  J.  Sheen,  who  live  in  restored  ante-bellum 
has  been  named  by  Pope  Paul  homes  in  the  Ansonborough  sec- 
VI  as  Bishop  of  Rochester,  tied  of  the  city. 

N.Y.,  told  a  news  conference  he  The  Fenners  have  a  back- 
will  continue  to  write  his  weekly  ground  in  the  arts  and  sciences, 
column,  distributed  by  the  *  »  • 

Washington  Star  Syndicate  and  V^'liitman  Writes 
Miller  Services,  Ltd.,  and  his  .  ,  .  -i  •  • 

national  television  programs.  .4bout  Family  Crisis 

*  *  *  Howard  Whitman,  already 

Cordon  Langley  Hall  known  to  new'spaper  readers  as 

Forms  P'lrliiershin  leading  writer  on  human 

rorms  I  ariiiersiiip  affairs,  has  written  12  install- 

Charleston,  S.  C.  ments  on  “Family  Crisis!”  for 
Gordon  Langley  Hall,  execu-  distribution  by  the  Register  and 
tive  editor  of  the  Gordon  Lang-  Tribune  Syndicate, 
ley  Hall  News  Service  and  Syn-  The  writer  examines  and  of- 
dicate,  has  announced  that  he  fers  sound,  practical  advice  to 
is  entering  a  partnership  with  help  readers  overcome  some  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  Fenner  of  the  agonizing  problems  that 
Charleston  and  formerly  of  Chi-  arise  in  families — knotted  emo- 
cago,  to  enlarge  the  operation  of  tions,  the  other  woman,  the  re- 
his  enterprise.  bellious  teen-ager,  the  loss  of  a 

The  new  address  of  the  syn-  loved  one,  mental  illness,  in-law 
dicate  will  be  64  Society  St.,  troubles. 

Charleston,  S.  C.  29401.  Newspapers  may  sell  readers 

Several  new  columns  and  book  at  a  profit  a  oOc  booklet  reprint- 
condensations  are  planned  dur-  ing  the  12  installments  in  48 
ing  the  next  few  months.  They  pages. 


Arthur  Laro 

Laro  Becomes 
Syndicate  Head 

.Arthur  Laro  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Chicago  Trib- 
bune-New  York  News  Syndi¬ 
cate  and  he  will  retain  the 
duties  and  title  of  editor. 

He  has  been  executive  vice- 
president.  Richard  W.  Clarke, 
executive  editor  of  the  A'ctc 
York  Dailjf  Neivu,  who  has  been 
president  of  the  syndicate,  was 
made  chairman  of  the  beard. 

Laro  went  to  the  syndicate 
three  years  ago  from  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  editor  of  the  Newhouse 
National  News  Service  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  R(>fore  that  he  had  been 
editor  and  i)ublisher  of  the  Los 
Avurli's  (Calif.)  Mirror  and 
earliei-  he  was  executive  editor 
of  the  Hoiistirn  (Tex.)  Post. 


PEANUTS  FANS — From  left,  Casey  Stengel,  Charles  Schulz,  Dr. 
Frank  J.  Ryan,  former  Yale  coach;  Dick  Ericson,  representing  the 
National  Cartoonists  Society  with  a  contract  for  Charlie  Brown  to 
manage  the  society's  team  in  an  annual  picnic  game,  which  it  has 
not  won  since  1946. 


Peanuts  No~Win 
Record  Honored 


Gordon  The  extraordinary  no-win  Will  Charlie  Brown’s  team 
to  have  record  of  Charlie  Brown’s  All-  ever  win  a  game,  asked  the  fans 
1  finally  Star  “Peanuts”  baseball  team  attending  his  impressive  award 
spionage  has  received  official  recognition  ceremony  in  the  San  Francisco’s 
?here  he  from  the  Commissioner  of  Base-  St.  Francis  Hotel? 
aed  and  ball.  “There’s  always  hope,”  said 

British  Charlie  Brown,  Commissioner  Charlie  Brown’s  creator.  “But 
d  by  the  William  1).  Eckert  decreed,  “is  most  of  his  fans  don’t  seem  to 
without  doubt  and  unequivocally  realize  he’s  just  not  the  kind  to 
dale  de-  the  worst  baseball  manager  of  win.  If  you  ran  a  ball  club  with 
noirs  as  the  year  1966.  And  many  anoth-  that  dog  that  wears  goggles — 
to  Rus-  er  year,  I  might  add.”  and  that  outfield  and  that  in- 

loirs  are  A  baseball-managing  immor-  field,  you  might  have  trouble 
six-part  tal,  Casey  Stengel,  presented  the  winning,  too.  I  can  remember 
papers  citation  on  behalf  of  General  once  when  I  w’as  a  kid  when  our 
et  Van  Plckert  to  Charlie  Brown’s  ere-  team  got  beat  40  to  nothing.” 

»ks  (70  ator,  cartoonist  Charles  Schulz.  “You’d  have  been  better  off  if 
,  N.  Y.  Among  the  several  thousand  it  had  rained,”  oi)ined  the  vet- 
words  chosen  at  random  by  the  eran  Casey. 


United 

FEATURE 

SYNDICATE,  INC. 


FEATURES  IN  READER  INTEREST 


COLUMNS 


MARQUIS  CHILDS 
DORIS  FLEESON 
DON  MACLEAN 
HENRY  J.  TAYLOR 
WILLIAM  S.  WHITE 
INEZ  ROBB 

NORTON  MOCKRIDGE 
MARY  McGrath 


SPECIALTY  COLUMNS 


BY  GEORGE! 

Humorous  Advice 
WILLIAM  A.  DOYLE 
Doily  Investor 
Mutual  Funds 
MOLLY  MAYFIELD 
Personal  Problems 
MARGARET  DANA 
Consumer  Guide  Lines 
DR.  ERNEST  G.  OSBORNE 
Child  Training 
STELLA 

Daily  Horoscope 
AMY  VANDERBILT 
Modern  Manners 


VARIETY  FEATURES 


LITTLE  PEOPLE'S  PUZZLE  D/S 
LONDON  EXPRESS  SERVICE 
SPOTLITE  SERIES 
WHERE  IN  THE  WORLD...? 
CROSSWORDS,  DAILY  & 
SUNDAY 

EDITORIAL  CARTOONS  D 
HEALTH  CAPSULES  D 
TICKER  TOONS  D 


COMICS 


ABBIE  AN'  SLATS  D/S 
DAVY  JONES  D 
FERD'NAND  D/S 
GORDO  D/S 
NANCY  D/S 
PEANUTS  D/S 
TARZAN  D/S 
FRITZI  RITZ  S 

I  CAPTAIN  AND  THE  KIDS  S 
ALL  STARS  D 
EMMY  LOU  D/S 
GINGER  D 
PIXIES  D 
STEES  SEES  W/S 
STRANGE  AS  IT  SEEMS  D/S 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS  W 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS— 
ANTIQUES  FAIR  S 
THERE  OUGHTA  BE  A  LAW 

'  D/S 
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^ Brain  Drain  ’ 

(Contwuvd  froDi  /xifu'  11) 


Tlien  the  Kulletin's  MK 
added  with  a  cluickle,  "it’s  a 
situation  tliat’s  completely  new 
to  me  havinp:  nearly  starved  on 
a  coujile  of  occasions  .  . 

There  was  no  formal  training: 
system  at  tlie  Bulletin,  hut  Dick¬ 
inson  said  tliat  “sometimes  we 
put  the  youii}?  men  on  the  ni}rht 
shift  where  the  nifjht  editor  can 
(h'vote  more  time  to  their  intro¬ 
duction  to  our  operation.”  He 
thoufrlit  the  time  would  conn* 
wh(‘n  the  Bulletin  wouhi  inti-o- 
duce  formal  training’. 

Xow  let's  take  a  look  at  the 
personnel  recruitinj?  jirocess  at 
the  .V(  M’  Yin  l:  TixirR.  Xaturally, 
the  Times  with  its  larpfo  circula¬ 
tion  and  prestigious  jiosition  in 
■American  journalism,  is  some¬ 
thing:  of  a  i)innacle  to  lx*  as¬ 
pired  to  l)y  re))oi'ters.  special 
writ(‘rs  and  editors.  Xormally, 
it’s  hard  to  land  a  job  with  tlie 
Times — even  for  the  most  e.xpe- 
r ie n ced  ne wspa  pe r ma n . 

As  would  be  expected  of  a 
newspaper  with  national  and  in¬ 
ternational  reputation  there  is  a 
steady  flow  of  job  applications 
from  al)ove  average  newsmen 
across  the  nation.  The  Times, 
enjoying  a  hard  won  special  po¬ 
sition  in  newspaperdom,  can  af¬ 
ford  to  pick  and  choose. 

Nevertheless,  for  the  newcom¬ 
er  to  journali.sm  it  is  by  no 
means  a  citadel  w’hich  can’t  be 
stormed.  We  spoke  with  tw'o  of 
the  executives  responsible  for 
staffing  the  big  news  room  which, 
in  the  words  of  the  paper’s  own 
slogan,  turns  out  “All  the  News 
That’s  Fit  to  Print.” 

New  York  Times  Problems 

Their  attitude  was  hard- 
nosed  but  at  the  same  time  real¬ 
istic.  The  Times  like  any  other 
big  metropolitan  newspaper  has 
staffing  problems,  a  growing 
need  for  new  talent  to  write  and 
edit  copy  which  in  recent  years 
has  been  directed  along  a  path 
of  increased  readability,  im¬ 
proved  literary  style,  enterprise 
material,  but  all  of  which  re¬ 
mains  firmly  subordinated  to 
factuality. 

“The  Times  does  not  go  cam- 
pus-.stumping  for  staff,  we  have 
never  found  it  necessary,”  said 
Emanuel  Fi  eedman,  an  assistant 
managing  editor.  “When  we  re¬ 
cruit,  it’s  usually  for  fully 
trained  experienced  personnel — 
.J-School  graduates  generally 
have  not  reached  the  level  of 
development  that  we  require  in 
our  .staff  men.” 

Freedman,  for  .32  years  a 
Times  man,  explained  that  there 
were  a  number  of  routes  into 
the  various  departments — 
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.staffed  by  a  TOO-plus  journalistic 
team — which  produces  the  bulky 
daily  and  Sunday  news  i)ackage. 

“Quite  often  members  of  our 
own  staff  make  recommenda¬ 
tions,  ])ass  on  the  names  of  men 
they  have  worked  with  in  the 
l)ast,  or,  i)erhaps,  have  worked 
against  rwently,  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  joining  us,”  he  ex¬ 
plained. 

But  returning  to  more  formal 
methods  of  recruitment,  Freed¬ 
man  said  that  the  Times  keeps 
careful  watch  on  letters  of  ap- 
lilication.  Qualified  journali.sts 
were  quite  often  asked  in  for 
personal  interview.  “We  devote 
a  lot  of  time  to  the  interviewing 
process,”  he  continued  giavely. 
“The  api)licant  we’re  really  in¬ 
terested  in  will  be  seen  by  up  to 
five  .smiior  editorial  executives 
— jtarticularly  if  he’s  being  con¬ 
sidered  for  a  specialist  writer’s 
position — all  of  whom  will  give 
a  written  assessment  of  the  can¬ 
didate.” 

.Additionally,  the  Times  keeps 
a  file  of  screened  per.sonnel  from 
which  it  draws  names  when  the 
necessity  arises.  Freedman  said 
that  the  newspaper  received 
“far  more  applications  for  re- 
portorial  jobs  than  for  desk 
jobs.” 

The  Interview 

The  interviewing  process  for 
copy  editors,  however,  was  “less 
extensive  in  terms  of  people,”  he 
noted.  Adding  this  practical 
point,  he  said:  “Before  we  put 
anybody  on  we  give  them  a 
week’s  paid  try  out.  Senior  desk 
men  observe  performance,  watch 
how'  the  applicant  handles  ma¬ 
terial.  At  the  end  of  the  trial 
week,  his  editing,  his  headline 


writing  and  general  technique 
is  thoroughly  reviewed.  All  the 
material  he  has  worked  on  is 
re-examined  by  .senior  members 
of  the  staff.  Then,  only  then,  is 
the  decision  to  hire  or  not  to 
liire  made.” 

Where  does  the  journalistic 
tyro  get  his  start  at  the  Times? 
The  short  answer  is  that  there 
are  no  immediate  openings  for 
l)eginners  on  the  news  .staff  proji- 
er  at  the  Times.  Turnei'  Cat- 
ledge,  executive  editor,  is  on  rec¬ 
ord  with  this  comment:  “What 
we  want  are  2.T-year-old.s  with 
1(1  years  of  exiuu’iencc.” 

The  views  of  .Abraliam  Al. 
R:;.senthal,  metroi)olitan  editor, 
are  well  known.  He  advi.ses  be¬ 
ginners  to  work  for  four  or  five 
years  on  big  city  iiai)er.s  in  the 
South,  “where  the  action  is,” 
and  to  produce  not  only  news 
but  also  magazine  articles  and, 
possil)ly,  books  on  a  wide  va¬ 
riety  of  subjects. 

73  News  Clerks 

Des))ite  the.se  i)olicies,  the 
newspaper  nevertheless  has  a 
system  wherel)y  i)romising 
young  i)eople  can  gain  editorial 
entrj'  via  two  .s|)ecial  job  cate¬ 
gories. 

Freedman  exiilained  that 
within  the  Times  news  depart¬ 
ment  there  are  news  clerks  and 
news  assistant  job  designations 
which,  for  the  talented  novice, 
can  provide  a  route  into  a  full 
journalistic  career. 

“Currently,  we  are  employing 
a  total  of  75  news  clerks  and 
assistants,”  he  said.  “Of  these 
people  we’re  definitely  interested 
in  about  one-third  in  the  sense 
that  we  hope  they  will  advance 
l)rofe.ssionally  with  us.” 


Freedman  was  joined  at  this 
point  by  William  A.  Holcombe, 
assistant  to  the  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  whose  duties  include  re¬ 
cruitment  of  news  clerks  and 
assistants. 

Holcombe  was  frank;  “This  is 
a  tough  system  we  have  here.  A 
young  fellow  coming  in  has  his 
hands  full.  First  of  all  he  has 
an  eight-hour  full-time  job  to 
keep  him  occupied,  to  keep  u)) 
with:  .secondly,  if  he  wishes  to 
j)rogress  he  must  show  -iiecial 
initiative.  By  this  I  mean  wo 
expect  him  to  feed  Itieas  to  the 
de.sk,  to  dig  out  stories  and  to 
write  them. 

“They  have  no  illusions  when 
they  join  us  .  .  .  we  tell  them 
exactly  what  to  expect  ...  the 
whole  system  is  cxplaincal  in  de¬ 
tail  .  .  .  then  it’s  up  to  them  .  .  . 
if  they  don’t  work  out  after  a 
year,  or,  ))erhaps  18  months, 
they  are  encouraged  to  leave. 
By  then  it  has  become  clear  that 
the  i)rospects  for  a  career  with 
us  are  not  good.” 

Holcombe  recalled  that  there 
had  been  cases  when  news  as 
sistants  had  made  the  grade, 
achieved  the  main  writing  staff 
in  a  span  “as  short  as  eight 
months.”  With  a  smile  he 
added:  “We  had  one  guy  here 
as  a  news  assistant  who  had  so 
many  stories  in  the  paper  that 
— as  Abe  Rosenthal  commented 
later — ‘we  just  had  to  put  him 
on  the  city  side  reporting  staff; 
he  just  didn’t  give  us  any 
choice!’  ” 

Time  for  Appraisal 

Then,  according  to  the  Times 
executive  the  other  side  of  the 
coin  is  the  type  who  asks, 
“Well,  how’m  I  doing?”  after 
having  sat  through  months  of 
opportunity,  after  having  failed 
to  spark  a  single  idea,  and— 
“worst  of  all” — having  failed  to 
produce  a  single  storj-.  “I 
usually  reply,  ‘don’t  a.sk  me, 
you  must  know  yourself.’” 

Both  Freedman  and  Holcombi 
agreed  that  in  spite  of  failures, 
the  system  worked  well.  How¬ 
ever,  there  w’ere  some  areas  in 
which  they  would  like  to  make 
changes.  “Some  of  our  best  re¬ 
porters  have  come  from  the 
news  clerk  news  assistant 
ranks,”  Freedman  noted.  Simi¬ 
larly,  these  introductory  i)osi- 
tions  had  also  proved  an  even¬ 
tual  source  of  copy  editors,  al¬ 
though  progression  to  the  de.sk 
“takes  much  longer.” 

We  asked  what  the  Times 
looked  for  in  persons  ai)plying 
for  news  clerk-news  assistant 
posts?  Holcombe  said  that 
ideally  applicants  had  previous 
newspaper  experience  —  “per¬ 
haps  they  edited  their  college 
newspaper  or  worked  on  a 
small  daily” — and  were  among 
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SCHOOLING  for  editors  of  college  newspapers  has  become  a 
major  project  in  the  Georgia  Press  Association,  with  visits  to  the 
campus  and  instructions  through  a  monthly  tabloid  Editor's  Forum. 

GPA  Executive  Manager  Glenn  McCullough,  who  originated  the 
program,  is  seen  working  on  an  issue  of  the  Forum  with  Winston 
Morriss,  associate  editor  of  Emory  University's  Wheel. 
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*  We've  been  lucky  in  selecting  a  young 
talented  team  from  the  500  or  so  appli¬ 
cations  received  during  the  five-month 
recruiting  period.^ 

— Cortland  Anderson,  Suffolk  Sun 


the  top  students  in  their  class. 
The  Times  recruiters  narrowed 
their  demands  down  to  good 
(jeneral  education,  superior  in¬ 
telligence,  broad  interest  in  life, 
and,  above  all,  superior  writing 
skill. 

Both  men  seemed  satisfied 
with  the  general  approach  new¬ 
comers  brought  to  their  jobs. 
Pheedman  said  that  he  had  not 
been  pestered  with  the  oft- 
quoted  questions  about  “job 
security,  pensions;  you  know  the 
the  kind  of  stuff  .  .  .”  He  also 
noted:  “I  have  nothing  really 
negative  to  say  about  attitudes. 
They  seem  bright  and  keen.” 
Holcombe  thought,  “most  of 
them  were  eager  enough,  prop¬ 
erly  motivated.”  But  he  didn’t 
think  some  of  the  recent  crop  as 
“productive  of  ideas  and  copy  as 
those  in  the  not  too  distant 
past.”  Freedman  pointed  out 
that  with  all  new  Times  appoint¬ 
ments  “the  person — no  matter 
how  eminent  he  was  before — is 
employed  on  a  five-months  pro¬ 
bationary  basis;  it's  a  provision 
of  our  Guild  contract.” 

Steady  Flow  of  Applications 

Staff  positions  on  the  Wanh- 
ington  Post  are  among  the  most 
sought  after  in  the  country.  The 
Post,  however,  still  keeps  its 
recruiting  eye  skinned  for  col¬ 
lege  talent.  Stephen  Isaacs,  city 
editor,  put  it  this  way:  “We  get 
a  steady  flow  of  applications 
from  most  of  the  U.S.  and  plenty 
from  abroad  as  well,  from  Eng¬ 
land.  and  surprisingly,  from 
India  .  ,  .  nevertheless  an  im¬ 
portant  part  of  our  recruitment 
is  by  way  of  a  10-week  intern 
program.  We  send  people  out  to 
the  campuses  seeking  intern  can¬ 
didates.  Naturally,  some  join  us 
when  they’ve  completed  their 
college  training  .  .  .” 

.Apart  from  its  influential 
position  in  American  Joumalism, 
the  Post  is  also  among  the  top¬ 
paying  newspapers  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  $200  weekly  for  report¬ 
ers  in  senior  categories.  Interns 
receive  $110  weekly. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  has  been 
visiting  campuses  from  Minne¬ 
apolis,  Minn.,  to  Columbus,  O., 
for  the  past  10  years  seeking 
promising  recruits  for  the  edito¬ 
rial  department. 

Harold  Hutchings,  city  editor, 
and  Russ  McPhaul,  Neighbor¬ 
hood  Sections  Editor,  report  that 
“generally  the  midwest  college 
people  are  professionals  who  are 
committed  to  the  editorial  end  of 


the  business  although  they  know 
about  the  other  departments  of 
the  newspairer  business.” 

Holders  of  Masters  degrees 
generally  start  on  the  Tribune 
at  $125  a  week.  A  bachelor  de¬ 
gree  usually  commands  $115. 
Hutchings  adds:  “There  are  of 
course,  many  chances  to  rise  on 
the  pay  ladder,  most  raises  for 
the  first  four  or  five  years  being 
at  a  rate  of  $10  a  year.  Some 
move  faster  but  this  is  the  gen¬ 
eral  pattern.” 

Promising  People 

The  Tribune  also  looks  for 
promising  people  on  high  school 
newspapers  and  on  college  pub¬ 
lications.  A  large  number  of 
qualified  women  apply  for  Trib¬ 
une  jobs  and  are  being  inter¬ 
viewed  on  campus. 

McPhaul  says  that  the  Neigh¬ 
borhood  Sections  “are  the  prov¬ 
ing  ground  for  editorial  help 
and  generally  recruits  start  out 
as  copy  readers,  working  up  to 
writers.”  Both  executives  point 
out,  “this  allows  development  in 
all  phases  of  the  business — copy 
reading,  rewrite,  reporting  and 
makeup — so  that  when  they 
‘graduate’  to  the  city  room  or 
other  editorial  departments  out¬ 
side  the  Neighborhood  Sections 
they  are  qualified  to  do  a  com¬ 
plete  job  of  getting  out  a  news¬ 
paper.” 

"The  Neighborhood  sections 
ratio  is  about  men  to  every 
1  w’oman. 

The  Chicago  Daily  News  and 
Sun-Times,  also  the  American 
(owned  by  the  Tribune)  don’t 
do  “on-campus”  recruiting  but 
all  are,  “receptive  to  job  appli¬ 
cants  with  college  degrees.” 

For  instance,  Richard  Hainey, 
executive  editor  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can,  is  an  instructor  at  North¬ 
western  University’s  Medill 
School  of  Journalism  and  he  has 
hired  a  number  of  graduates 
from  there  for  the  women’s  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  American.  Some  have 
also  graduated  to  the  city  side  of 
the  newspaper. 

.Staffing  a  New  Paper 

.Against  a  background  of  staff 
shortages.  Cortland  Anderson, 
editor  of  the  new  Suffolk  Sun, 
has  been  “knee-deep  in  this  re¬ 
cruiting  business,”  to  quote  his 
own  words,  but  in  the  broadest 
.sense  has  come  out  “feeling  no 
pain.” 

Anderson,  elaborating  on  this 
theme,  said  that  it  had  not  been 
“too  tough”  getting  the  right 
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people  to  .staff  the  daily  founded 
by  Cowles  Communications  Inc. 
(Nov.  14)  in  Suffolk  County, 
Long  Island.  But  his  comments 
suggested  that  this  was  a  project 
with  special  attractions. 

“The  appeal  of  this  deal,” 
said  Anderson,  “is  rooted  in  the 
challenge  of  introducing  a  new 
newspaper,  in  the  fact  that  Suf¬ 
folk  County  is  a  good  place  to 
live,  to  work,  and  the  fact  that 
a  powerful  and  successful  or¬ 
ganization  like  Cowles  is  back¬ 
ing  the  Sun. 

“Our  goal  is  nothing  less  than 
to  produce  the  finest  county-size 
newspaper  in  the  U.S.  today — 
one  that  measures  uj)  to  the 
complex  needs  of  a  dynamic, 
fast-expanding  county.” 

Formerly  managing  editor  of 
the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times 
— a  newspaper  awarded  the 
Pulitzer  Gold  Medal  for  |)uhlic 
service — Anderson  said,  “we’ve 
been  lucky  in  selecting  a  young 
talented  team  from  the  500  or 
.so  applications  received  during 
the  five-month  recruiting  period 
— and,  believe  me,  we  had  appli¬ 
cations  from  all  over  the  place.” 
(He  cited  E&P  ads  and  editorial 
cover  as  being  a  "great  help  in 
spreading  the  word”  among 
.Tournalists.) 

Final  editorial  staff  lineup  at 
the  Sun  will  amount  to  60  per¬ 
sons.  Most  newsmen  with  a 
place  in  the  Sun  newsroom  are 
experienced,  but  Anderson  says: 
“When  we  get  going  I’d  be 
happy  to  take  on  some  ‘green 
kid.s’  from  past  experience  I 
know  that  given  the  right  direc¬ 
tion  they  eventually  do  one  hell 
of  a  job  .  .  .” 

The  latter  comment  stemmed 
from  his  recent  experiences  in 
St.  Petersburg  where  “they  had 
a  fine  training  and  recruiting 
program  going  for  youngsters.” 
According  to  Anderson,  “too 
damned  many  publishers  are 
waiting  for  these  kids  to  walk  in 
off  the  street  .  .  .  agreed,  some 
of  the  chain  newspapers  are 
growing  increasingly  enterpris¬ 
ing  in  their  recruiting,  but  not 
many  individual  newspapers  are 
actively  setting  up  training  pro¬ 
grams  or  .seeking  our  new 
talent.” 

In  Their  Formative  Years 

The  St.  Petersburg  Times,  he 
|)ointed  out,  goes  to  the  high 
schools  and  colleges  seeking 
seniors  and  freshmen,  “catching 
them  in  their  formative  years, 
interesting  them  in  newspaper 
work.  They  work  for  the 
summer,  learn  the  business,  and 
at  the  same  time  ease  the  vaca¬ 
tion  replacement  problems.  Ad¬ 
ditionally,  there’s  good  pay — 
from  $65  to  $85  per  week  de¬ 
pending  on  the  number  of  years 
in  the  program — and  scholar¬ 
ship  money  to  help  with  educa¬ 


tional  expenses  for  the  brightest 
trainees.  Now,  this  is  my  idea 
of  a  publisher  putting  his  money 
where  his  mouth  is  .  .  .” 

•Anderson  noted  that  when  the 
Sun  was  established  he  hoped 
that  a  similar  training  scheme 
would  be  introduced,  particu¬ 
larly  as  the  program  was  adapt¬ 
able  in  whole  or  part  by  all 
Mews])apers,  regardless  of  size. 

This  then  is  the  broad,  if  in¬ 
complete,  picture  of  the  quest 
for  staff  in  1966.  It  is  a  story  of 
journalism  seeking  peoi)le,  more 
than  people  seeking  jouimalism. 
Because  J-Schools  are  now  sup- 
l)lying  nearly  90%  of  all  the 
young  persons  who  go  to  work 
in  media,  emphasis  has  been  on 
the  college  scene.  But  as  readers 
of  E&P’s  classified  columns  will 
know,  the  search  for  staff  is  also 
just  as  keen  among  the  experi¬ 
enced — those  now  at  a  midway 
stage  in  their  careers — as  it  i.- 
for  beginners. 

Today’s  Help  Wanted  Ads  are 
incredibly  changed  from  those 
to  ten  years  ago.  Blunt  expres¬ 
sion  of  qualifications  required 
has  given  way  to  copy  empha 
sizing  career  opportunity,  cli¬ 
matic  and  recreational  appeals, 
all  of  which  is  a  reflection  of  the 
intense  demand  for  good  news 
papermen  and  women  in  all  cate¬ 
gories. 

More  importantly,  the  whole 
range  of  activity  shows  that  the 
daily  newspaper  is  growing. 
Virtually  all  indices  are  at  rec¬ 
ord  levels  and  still  rising.  More 
people  are  needed  in  every  de¬ 
partment — intelligent,  educated 
and  talented  people  with  a  better 
chance  than  ever  before  for  a 
long  rewarding  career  in  the 
newspaper  industry. 


Daily  Gives  Stock 
Prices  Via  Phone 

Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

Neu'sday  will  give  a  free  serv¬ 
ice  called  Telstock  to  provide 
readers  with  the  same  day’s 
stock  market  information  on 
request  by  telephone. 

From  3:45  P.M.  until  11  P.M. 
every  day,  Monday  through  Fri¬ 
day,  the  public  may  dial  special 
numbers  published  in  New.sday, 
reque.st  and  receive  the  closing 
indce  of  any  stock  listed  on  the 
New  York  or  American  Stock 
Exchanges,  any  over-the-counter 
stock  or  any  mutual  fund.  The 
prices  will  be  furnished  to  News- 
day  by  lines  from  the  two  ex¬ 
changes  and  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Securities  Dealers. 

Newsday,  an  evening  news¬ 
paper,  completes  its  press  run 
before  closing  Wall  Street  prices 
are  available,  and  therefore  does 
not  carry  this  information  in  its 
own  business  and  financial 
pages. 
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BOOKS  IX  REVIEW 

Press  Versus  Courts 
Case  Is  Analyzed 

Bv  Rav  Erwin 


Jl  sriCE  AND  THE  PRESS.  By  John 
Ixifton.  Beacon  Press,  25  Beacon 
.''t.,  Boston  8,  Mass.  462  pages.  Nov. 
14.  J5.95. 

The  puzzling  and  perennial 
<luestion  of  how  the  press  and 
the  courts  voluntarily  can  prac¬ 
tice  proper  restraint  to  assure 
fair  trial  of  all  defendants,  pre¬ 
sumed  to  be  innocent  until 
found  guilty,  without  impairing 
the  rights  and  responsibilities  of 
a  free  press  is  here  studied  in 
all  its  complexity  and  debat- 
al)ility. 

I^awyer- Journalist 

The  author,  John  Lofton,  is 
particularly  and  peculiarly  well 
qualified  to  unravel  some  of  the 
seemingly  insoluble  perplexities 
in  this  intricate  maze  of  collid¬ 
ing  interests  and  rights.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  South  Carolina 
bar  who  began  a  news  career  as 
a  police  reporter  and  is  now 
a.ssociate  editor  of  the  Pitts- 
hurffh  (Pa.)  Post-Gazette. 

He  was  educated  at  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Charleston,  Duke,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pittsburgh,  and  Stan¬ 
ford  University  and  holds  an 
M.  A.  Degree  in  history  as  well 
as  his  journalistic  and  legal  cre¬ 
dentials.  He  has  written  for  na¬ 
tional  publications  and  is  the 
author  of  two  previous  books. 
In  I960,  he  won  the  American 
Par  Association’s  Gavel  Award 
for  a  series  of  articles  on  the 
roles  of  judges  and  lawyers  in 
the  judicial  process. 

In  his  introduction,  Mr.  Lof¬ 
ton  expounds  his  purpose: 


ful  missions  more  effectively. 
But  it  will  not  have  been  writ¬ 
ten  in  vain  if  it  merely  arouses 
a  realization  on  each  side  that  it 
is  no  purer  than  the  other.  Mu¬ 
tual  recognition  of  fault  should 
be  the  first  step  toward  reform.” 

Balancing  the  book’s  aim  with 
its  achievement,  in  the  open 
court  of  readers’  minds,  it  can 
fairly  be  adjudged  to  have  not 
been  written  in  vain. 

The  combined  appendix,  notes 
by  chapters,  bibliography  and 
index  fill  106  pages,  showing 
how  thorough  has  been  the  legal 
and  newspaper  research. 

Sins  of  the  Press 

Sins  of  the  press  are  exam¬ 
ined  thoroughly  in  a  chapter  on 
“Injustice  In  the  Press.”  Quote: 

“By  shaping  its  content  to 
what  it  deems  to  be  the  public 
‘demand’  and  the  public  taste 
for  crime  news,  the  press  brings 
to  bear  a  generally  severe  atti¬ 
tude  toward  law  enforcement. 
Criminologists,  sociologists,  and 
other  authorities  frequently 
complain  that  a  punitive  and 
uncompromising  public  outlook 
is  more  often  than  not  aided, 
abetted,  and  echoed  by  the  press 
and  that  this  tends  to  hamper 
deliberative  justice  administered 
on  the  basis  of  modem  tech- 
ni(iues.” 

Sins  of  the  Courts 

Sins  of  the  courts  against  the 
lights  of  the  public  and  the 
jiress  are  cited  in  a  chapter  on 
“Injustice  Under  Law.”  Quote: 


jury  from  the  actions  of  incom¬ 
petent  or  misbehaving  police¬ 
men,  lawyers,  and  judges. 

Incidentally,  the  author  makes 
references  to  the  first  trial  of 
Dr.  Sam  Sheppard,  currently 
under  trial  again  partly  as  a 
result  of  press  publicity  at  the 
first  trial,  on  15  different  pages. 

As  is  to  be  expected  in  such 
a  complex  collision  of  conflict¬ 
ing  rights,  the  editor-lawyer- 
author  has  no  ready  and  easy 
solution.  In  that  respect  he  dif¬ 
fers  little  from  another  recent 
author,  Donald  M.  Gillmor, 
whose  book,  “Free  Press  and 
Fair  Trial”  (Public  Affairs 
Press,  Washington.  254  pages. 
$6)  was  reviewed  in  E&P  Oct. 
8,  page  40. 

.Some  Suggestions 

However,  he  does  suggest: 

“If  editors  historically  have 
had  to  be  on  guard  against  un¬ 
due  restrictions  by  the  courts, 
judges,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
also  had  to  be  concerned  about 
interference  with  justice  by  the 
press.  The  prejudicing  of  justice 
by  the  press  is  a  centuries-old 
.subject  of  contention,  with  the 
dispute  in  rational  moments 
tempered  by  the  realization  that 
news  of  law  enforcement  pro¬ 
ceedings  can  also  be  an  aid  to 
justice. . . . 

“To  the  extent  that  the  press 
and  the  bar  tolerate  injustice, 
they  are  both  neglecting  their 
trust.  Their  j)riviledged  position 
under  the  Constitution  obligates 
them  to  lender  more  conscien¬ 
tious  service  to  the  Bill  of 
Bights  than  the  public  demands. 

“Ideally,  there  should  be  no 
conflict  between  the  press  and 
the  courts.  Ideally,  the  press, 
through  the  responsible  exercise 
of  its  freedom,  .should  iiromote 
justice  and  not  injustice.  The  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  jiress  is  to  advance 
the  general  welfare.  The  press 
speaks  to  and  for  the  public  but 
should  champion  the  individual. 


“One  aim  of  this  book  is  to 
examine  how  newspapers  flout 
tlie  rights  of  due  jirocess.  An¬ 
other  aim  is  to  note  how  the 
courts  them.selves  abuse  the 
rights  of  due  process  and  ob¬ 
struct  the  rights  of  a  free  press. 
The  final  objective  is  to  suggest 
under  what  ciirumstances  and 
in  what  ways  the  individual 
right  to  due  process  should  take 
jnecedence  over  the  collective 
public  right  to  know  and,  con- 
ver.'ioly,  when  the  right  to  know 
should  take  precedence. 

Mutual  Faults 

“The  book  will  perform  a  use¬ 
ful  .service  if  it  induces  some 
agreement  on  rules  and  objec¬ 
tive  standards  of  conduct  under 
which  both  the  jiress — particu¬ 
larly  newspapers  —  and  the 
coujts  can  peiTorm  their  right¬ 


“If  the  newspapers  and  the 
men  who  run  them  are  .shaped 
by  their  public,  so  are  the  law 
enfoicement  agencies  and  men 
who  l  un  them.  They  are  in  fact 
creatures  of  the  public,  and  the 
press  is  simply  a  means  of  com¬ 
munication  between  them  and 
the  public.  It  is  not,  as  some 
imply,  an  interloper  which  cor¬ 
rupts  a  relationship  that  would 
otherwise  be  i)ure.  Nor  is  it 
merely  a  means  of  one-way 
communication — from  public  to 
the  agents  of  the  law:  it  is  also 
a  means  of  communication  from 
officials  to  the  public.  And  these 
officials,  without  any  encourage¬ 
ment  from  newsmen,  often  use 
the  press  to  prejudice  the  cause 
of  justice.” 

The  author  concludes  this 
chapter  with  the  charge  that 
inan.v  people  suffer  grievous  in¬ 


“Ideally,  the  courts,  through 
the  responsible,  unhampered 
conduct  of  trials,  should  produce 
justice.  This  is  their  function. 
The  courts  speak  to  the  indivi¬ 
dual  but  they  should  champion 
the  public  good. 

“But  neither  the  press  nor  the 
courts  are  perfect  and  neither 
•can  function  in  a  vacuum.  They 
are  in.separable  forums  of  jus¬ 
tice.” 

«  «  * 

Latest  book  of  James  D. 
Horan,  who  formerly  was  on  the 
New  York  Journal- American,  is 
“Timothy  O’Sullivan:  America’s 
Forgotten  Photographer” 
( Doubleday.  400  photographs. 
352  pages.  $15),  a  biography  of 
a  brilliant  Civil  War  photogra¬ 
pher.  One  of  Horan’s  earlier 
books  was  “Mathew  Brady:  His¬ 
torian  with  a  Camera.” 
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Or  For  Newsmen 
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Ted  Dealey,  publisher,  Dallas 
(Tex.)  Morning  News,  is  the 
author  of  “Diaper  Days  of 
Dallas”  (Abingdon  Press.  192 
pages.  $3.95),  a  collection  of 
reminiscences  about  the  city 
around  the  turn  of  the  century. 

Gerald  Gross,  editor  of  such 
important  anthologies  on  com¬ 
munications  as  “Publishers  on 
Publishing”  and  “Editors  on 
Editing,”  now  has  chosen  the 
whole  spectrum  of  mass  com¬ 
munications  for  a  new  book, 
“The  Responsibility  of  the 
Press”  (Fleet.  $8.50).  He  offers 
the  views  of  31  leaders  and 
workers  from  newspapers,  tele¬ 
vision,  radio,  magazines,  books, 
movies  and  advertising.  An  ap¬ 
pendix  includes  eight  important 
codes  of  communications  organ¬ 
izations. 

Maurice  Dolbier,  a  book  critic 
for  the  New  York  World  Jour¬ 
nal  Tribune,  is  the  author  of  a 
book  about  funny  mistakes  on 
the  stage,  “All  Wrong  On  The 
Night”  (Walker  &  Co.  $3.50). 

John  S.  Tompkins,  who  has 
written  for  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  and  New  York  Times 
and  who  is  now  finance  editor 
of  liusiness  Week,  is  the  author 
of  “The  Weapons  of  World  War 
11”  (Doubleday.  Nov.  18.  360 
pages.  $5.95). 

One  chaiiter  of  the  “1966 
Yearbook  of  Agriculture:  Pro¬ 
tecting  Our  Food”  (U.S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture.  416 
pages.  105  photograjjhs)  gives 
full  credit  to  news  media  for 
their  .services  in  a  chajjter  called 
“How  News  Media  Get  the 
Word  Out,”  by  Joseph  F.  Sil- 
baugh.  The  editor  of  the  Year¬ 
book,  Jack  Hayes,  formerly 
worked  for  the  Washington 
(D.C.)  Star,  Washington  Tirnes- 
Herald  and  Detroit  (Mich.) 
News.  Four  contributors  with 
press  backgrounds  are:  Nathan 
Koenig,  formerly  with  the 
Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Herald, 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Times,  Hart¬ 
ford  Courant,  and  U.S.  News 
&  World  Report;  James  E.  Rey¬ 
nolds,  formerly  with  the  St. 
Paul  (Minn.)  Pioneer  Press 
and  Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Regis¬ 
ter;  Howard  F,  Lehnert  Jr., 
formerly  with  the  New  Haven 
(Conn.)  Register;  Russell  T. 
Forte,  formerly  a  Wa.shington 
picture  ijditor  for  United  Press 
International.  All  now  have  in¬ 
formation  jobs  in  the  U.S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  except 
Nathan  Koenig,  who  has  re¬ 
tired  from  that  service. 
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The  Weekly  Editor 

KDITORIAL  SEMINARS 


Ity  Rick  Friedman 

Chicago 

Tiie  Suburban  Journalist  of 
the  Year  and  other  awards  were 
only  one  part  of  the  Suburban 
Press  Foundation’s  national 
meeting  here  on  Oct.  20-21 
(E&P,  Oct.  29,  page  55).  A  day- 
and-one-half  was  given  over  to 
editorial  seminars  with  the  130 
persons  attending  given  their 
choices  of  seminars  in  which 
they  wished  to  participate. 

Editorial  Pages 

Rol)eit  McCarthy,  Dardanell 
Press,  Penn  Hills,  Pa.,  headed 
the  discussion  on  editorial  pages 
and  editorial  page  policy. 

It  was  .suggested: 

That  reporters  who  specialize 
be  given  the  opportunity  to 
write  editorials  on  their  special¬ 
ties.  That  if  two  staff  members 
take  opposite  sides  of  an  issue, 
their  views  be  run  side-by-side 
in  the  newspaper. 

That  supplemental  material  be 
used  on  the  editorial  page  to  give 
more  background  to  the  edito¬ 
rials.  That  guest  editorials  from 
readers  commenting  on  local 
problems  be  run  occasionally. 

That  suburban  weeklies  not 
try  to  compete  with  the  metro¬ 
politan  new'spapers  in  writing 
editorials  on  national  and  inter¬ 
national  subjects. 

“The.«e  editorials  shouldn’t  lx* 
avoided,”  a  number  of  editors 
said,  “but  local  subjects  are 
more  important  to  us  and  have 
more  affect  on  our  local  reader- 
ship.” 

Editors  were  advised  to  write 
editorials  on  state  and  national 
issues  (such  as  reapportion¬ 
ment)  when  they  affected  the 
suburbs. 

They  were  also  advised  they 
were  “jilaying  with  fire”  by  not 
confirming  by  phone  or  mail  the 
names  and  addres.ses  of  letter- 
writers. 

The  editors  were  urged  to  give 
letters  from  readers  more  play 
than  they  do  now  because  of  the 
high  reader  interest  of  letters. 

They  were  in  agreement  that 
endorsement  of  political  candi¬ 
dates  by  newspapers  were  ex¬ 
pected  and  it  was  suggested 
these  endorsements  be  made 
early  enough  to  give  the  non- 
endorsed  candidate  a  chance  to 
reply. 

There  was  no  enthusiasm  e.\- 
pressed  by  the  suburban  week¬ 
lies  for  syndicated  columns. 

The  editors  were  also  advi.sed 
to  change  their  editorial  page 
layouts  so  they  didn’t  look  so 


much  like  the  editorial  pages  in 
the  dailies. 

Teen  Page;* 

Linn  Brown,  editor  of  the  Dis¬ 
patch  Papers,  North  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  chaired  the  discussion 
on  developing  more  teen-age 
readership,  school  and  education 
coverage. 

The  group  agreed  that  not 
much  advertising  or  increase  in 
circulation  resulted  from  teen¬ 
age  pages  but  these  pages  were 
a  reader  service  which  trained 
youngsters  to  read  their  local 
newspapers. 

It  was  suggested  that  new.s- 
papers  pull  student  columns  to¬ 
gether  on  one  page.  Also  cut  all 
editorial  ties  between  the  stu¬ 
dent  writers  and  the  schools  they 
attend  after  recruiting  these 
students  from  the  schools. 

Some  editors  maintained  that 
controversy  was  the  key  to  such 
pages  and  that  the  students 
should  w’rite  editorials  on  the 
pages.  It  was  the  feeling  that 
students  were  much  better  at 
defining  problems  in  schools 
than  solving  them. 

The  opinion  was  that  if  the 
teen-age  pages  w’ere  strong  and 
well-edited  this  was  the  protec¬ 
tion  which  kept  the  schools  from 
making  any  reprisals  to  the 
student  writers. 

The  consensus  was  that  teen¬ 
age  reporters  shouldn’t  be  paid 
but  they  should  lie  rewarded  in 
bylines  and  a  year-end  news- 
jiaper-sponsored  banquet. 

Most  of  the  editors  were  in 
favor  of  tossing  out  canned  col¬ 
umns  in  favor  of  locally-written 
ones  by  local  teen-agers. 

The  summary  was  that  teen 
jiages  in  suburban  newspapers 
have  a  long  way  to  go  but  are 
well  worth  the  effort. 

■Area-wide  Coverage 

Thomas  R.  Torinus,  managing 
editor.  Star  Newspapers,  West 
.Allis,  Wi.s.,  headed  the  .seminar 
on  aiea-wide  news  development. 

It  was  brought  out  here  there 
was  no  regular  news  coverage  by 
suburban  weekies  of  Washing¬ 
ton  or  the  state  capitals  and 
very  little  of  the  core  city’s  city 
hall.  Occasionally,  some  week¬ 
lies  addressed  themselves  to 
coverage  of  national  and  state 
issues  when  these  issues  affected 
local  areas  but  the  editors  felt 
this  wasn’t  being  done  early 
enough  or  often  enough. 

There  wasn’t  enough  coverage 


of  general  trends  which  affected 
the  suburbs  and  little  coverage 
of  the  central  city  as  it  affected 
the  suburbs  around  it. 

Emphasized  was  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  finding  good  area-wide 
correspondents  and  stringers 
and  that  it  was  worth  the  effort 
to  train  them  as  reporters.  One 
editor  called  this  “good  news  at 
low  cost.” 

It  was  suggested  the  weeklies 
advertise  for  such  correspond¬ 
ents  in  their  own  classified  col¬ 
umns;  and  that  newspaper- 
sponsored  new’s  clinics  be  held 
for  community  organizatioti 
public  relations  people. 

The  summation  was  that  the 
suburbs  were  changing  from 
w’ithin  and  without  and  the  sub¬ 
urban  newspapers  would  have 
to  change  their  approach  to  sub¬ 
urban  coverage;  that  their 
readers  were  vitally  interested 
in  their  many  governments 
(local,  city,  state,  national)  and 
the  suburban  weeklies  would 
have  to  sacrifice  .some  inches 
on  local  board  meetings  and 
“sew'er  lines  that  went  two 
blocks”  for  more  interpretive 
stories  on,  city,  state  and  na¬ 
tional  issues  which  affected  their 
readers. 

Family  Pages 

Pat  .Adam,  .suburban  living 
editor  of  Paddock  Publications, 
-Arlington  Heights,  Ill.,  and 
LeK)na  Mangnus,  editor  of 
Pointer  Publications,  Riverdale, 
Ill.,  chaired  a  double  seminar 
session  on  family  pages. 

It  was  agreed  that  weddings, 
engagement  and  births  w’ere  .still 
the  backbone  of  suburban  weekly 
familv  pages  but  this  wasn’t 
enough  to  hold  reader.ship. 

It  was  sugge.sted  that  club 
and  PTA  news  be  judiciou.sly 
edited  to  make  room  for  other 
family  page  news.  And  that 
when  there  was  a  choice  of 
using  club  news  or  in-depth 
news  and  features  in  the  space 
available  the  in-depth  news  and 
features  took  precedent.  .Also, 
that  readers  resented  canned 
material  on  the.se  pages. 

Some  feature  ideas  suggested 
were:  women  in  careers;  un¬ 
usual  trips;  foreign  trips;  for¬ 
eign  students;  active  w’omen  in 
the  community;  college  students. 

“Let’s  slant  our  news  toward 
the  teen-age  girls,  the  college 
girls  and  the  young  marrieds,” 
an  editor  said,  “rather  than  to¬ 
ward  the  old  community  die¬ 
hard  club  women  types  who 
alw'ays  .seem  to  get  into  the 
news.”  Many  of  the  other  edi¬ 
tors  agreed. 

Mrs.  Adam  added  that  “as  a 
suburban  reader  and  mother,  I 
would  starve  on  the  diet  of  just 
weddings.  engagements  and 
births.  Our  readers  demand 
more.” 


Mrs.  Mangnus  added  that 
family  pages  in  suburban  news¬ 
papers  needed  a  face  lifting. 

Sports 

Bob  Bork,  Post  Publishing 
Company,  Robbinsdale,  Minn., 
handled  the  sports  seminar. 

Discussed  were  confining  prob¬ 
lems  of  space  limitations  and  the 
spreading  around  sports  assign¬ 
ments  among  regular  editorial 
staff  members  without  having 
one  person  solely  responsible  for 
the  sports  pages. 

It  w'as  agreed: 

That  sports  should  have  a 
specific  placement  each  week  in 
the  newspaper;  the  best  kind  of 
coverage  the  suburbs  could  give 
to  local  sports  was  the  preview 
story  before  the  big  game  be¬ 
cause  weeklies  played  a  lesser 
role  to  the  dailies  in  the  actual 
coverage  of  the  game;  theit* 
should  be  more  outdoors  col¬ 
umns  in  suburban  weeklies;  the 
weeklies  should  sponsor  more 
sports  promotions  such  as  bowl¬ 
ing  and  golf  tournaments  and 
all-star  teams. 

Personnel 

Don  Heinzman,  Twin  Cities 
Suburban  Newspapers,  Hopkins, 
•Minn.,  led  the  discussion  on  per- 
.sonnel  problems,  staff  develoj)- 
ment  and  management. 

It  was  agreed  on  that  there 
was  a  cidtical  manpower  short¬ 
age  but  not  a  critical  woman- 
l)ower  shortage.  Suburban  news¬ 
papers  were  finding  out  that 
women  could  cover  hard  news 
and  they  made  good  community 
editors.  They  w’ere  available, 
willing  to  work  hard  and  easier 
to  keep  on  the  job,  according  to 
one  editor. 

There  was  agreement  that 
changes  in  suburban  weekly 
salary  structure  was  not  being 
told  and  these  salaries — a  figure 
of  $125  for  three  years  was  the 
norm  mentioned — were  comi)eti- 
tive  with  salaries  on  the  dailies. 
(Some  of  the  editors  felt  the 
three-year  norm  should  be  re¬ 
vised  upward  to  $135  per  week 
for  reporters  with  exceptional 
al)ility.) 

It  was  suggested  the  editors 
sell  a  five-year  goal  when  hiring 
reporters — what  the  reporter 
wants  to  be  on  the  newspaper 
or  newspapers  (many  of  the 
SPF  members  are  group  opera¬ 
tions).  This  five-year  plan,  it 
was  added,  should  be  reviewed 
annually  with  the  reporter. 

Happiness,  according  to  a  few 
of  the  editors,  was  more  than 
salary.  It  was  10  cents  a  mile, 
three  weeks  vacation,  time  off 
during  the  day  if  they  worked 
the  night  before,  being  involved 
in  the  planning  of  news  cover¬ 
age,  and  being  mentioned  in 
newspaper  promotional  house- 
ads. 
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Malice  Issue 
Opened  in 
Walker  Case 

Defendants  in  two  of  the  libel 
actions  brought  by  former  Maj.- 
(len.  Edwin  A.  Walker  sulfererl 
setbacks  in  state  court  decisions 
til  is  week. 

The  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals  at  Cincinnati  ruled  that 
.ludire  James  S.  Gordon  should 
have  allowed  Walker  to  offer 
evidence  of  alleged  malice  in 
published  statements  about  his 
participation  in  the  activities  at 
the  I'niversity  of  Mississippi  in 
October,  1962,  w’hen  James  H. 
•Meredith,  a  Negro,  was  being 
admitted  as  a  student. 

In  this  case,  against  the  Louis- 
rilU'  Times  and  Courier-Journal 
and  their  station,  WHAS,  the 
trial  judge  held  that  Walker  was 
"a  ])iiblic  man”  in  the  context  of 
the  Suiireme  Court  “Sullivan” 
doctrine  that  a  public  official 
must  prove  actual  malice  if  he 
complains  of  being  libelled. 

The  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
in  Louisiana  struck  out  punitive 
damages  against  the  Associated 
I’ress  and  the  Times-Picayune 
Publishing  Co.  and  reduced  the 
iury’s  award  from  .'?2.2.’>().()')0 
to  .ST.'i.OOO. 

Punitive  damages  cannot  be 
given  in  civil  actions  in  Louisi¬ 
ana.  the  court  ruled. 

However,  the  appellate  judges 
concurred  in  the  finding  that  the 
AP  stories  about  Walker’s  be¬ 


havior  at  Oxford  were  made 
with  malice  toward  him. 

An  AP  spokesman  said  this 
ruling  would  be  appealed  to  the 
Supreme  Court.  The  latter 
already  has  agreed  to  review  the 
award  of  $.o00,000  actual  dam¬ 
ages  to  Walker  in  a  Fort  Worth 
court.  The  broad  question  of  the 
lilaintiff’s  status  as  a  “public 
figure”  will  be  at  issue. 

• 

Wall  St.  Journal 
Packages  PR 
Releases  in  Ad 

News  releases  from  the  public 
relations  departments  of  foreign 
corjiorations  are  being  put  to 
l)rofitable  use  by  the  TVo//  Street 
Journal,  which  introduced  this 
week  an  advertising  bandwagon 
.series. 

The  “Newsletter,”  as  it  is 
lalled  by  the  WJT,  provides 
news,  features  and  pictures 
about  an  industry  or  product  in 
news-style  format.  The  first  such 
“Newsletter,”  covering  two 
pages,  was  entitled  “Scotland  in 
the  News.”  Fourteen  Scottish 
companies  and  trade  associations 
were  i  ej)re.sented  in  the  ad.  They 
included:  National  Commercial 
Bank  of  Scotland,  Association 
of  Scottish  Woolen  Manufac¬ 
turers,  J&B  Scotch,  Teacher’s 
Scotch,  Clyde  Port,  Corporation 
of  Glasgow;  British  Overseas 
.\ircraft  Corp.,  East  Killride 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
Scotch  Whisky  Association. 

“The  ‘Newsletter’  concept,” 


Gannett  Pays  $4  Million 
For  Springfield  Stations 


Portland,  Me. 

Guy  Gannett  Broadcasting 
Services,  a  subsidiary  of  the  Guy 
Gannett  Publishing  Co.  which 
has  newspapers  in  Portland, 
Waterville  and  Augusta,  has 
agreed  to  pay  approximately  $4 
million  for  all  of  the  stock  in 
Hampden-Hampshire  Corjmra- 
tion,  licensee  of  WHYN  radio 
and  tv  stations  at  Springfield, 
Mass. 

The  Gannett  firm,  which  owns 
WGAN  radio  and  tv  stations 
here,  has  applied  to  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  to 
approve  its  expansion  beyond 
the  state  of  Maine. 

Blackburn  &  Company,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  handl^  the  trans¬ 
action  which  involv’es  a  three- 
way  owner.ship  of  Hampden- 
Hampshire  Corp.  The  principals 
are  Republican  Television  Inc., 
.'lOrn ;  William  Dwight  family, 
Holyoke,  33%% ;  and  Charles  N. 
DeRo.^e.  Northampton,  16%%. 


Republican  Television  Inc., 
wholly  owned  by  the  Springfield 
Newspapers  employes’  l>eneficial 
funds,  acquired  the  half-interest 
in  the  broadcasting  company  in 
1954  for  $250,000.  Executives  of 
the  newspapers,  which  are  owned 
by  S.  I.  Newhouse,  are  trustees 
of  the  pension  funds. 

Negotiations  for  the  sale  went 
on  for  only  29  days,  according 
to  Eugene  W.  Wilkin,  Gannett 
Broadcasting  vicepresident. 

The  Maine  firm,  headed  by 
Mrs.  Jean  Gannett  Arnzen, 
hopes  to  expand  into  a  radio-tv 
group,  Wilkin  said.  Maine  ex¬ 
pansion  w'as  discouraged  by  the 
FCC  because  of  Gannett’s  sub¬ 
stantial  new’spaper  holdings 
there,  he  added. 

WGAN-tv  is  a  CBS  affiliate,  as 
is  the  Portland  FM  radio  sta¬ 
tion.  The  Springfield  television 
outlet  is  an  ultra  high  frequency 
station,  affiliated  with  ABC. 


according  to  Eric  Sidler,  Dow 
Jones  International  advertising 
manager,  “enables  advertisers  to 
deliver  complete  background  in¬ 
formation  about  their  industry 
or  products,  not  usually  incor¬ 
porated  in  a  regular  ad.” 

The  two  pages  were  sold  to 
Rex  Publicity  Limited  of  Glas¬ 
gow  at  regular  WJT  rates.  The 


advertising  agency  then  soil  the 
space  to  participating  firm  :  and 
submitted  the  ad  to  the  Journal 
in  mat  form. 

“Newsletters”  scheduled  for 
coming  months  will  concemrate 
on  European  and  African  na¬ 
tions’  products  and  opportuni¬ 
ties.  The  ne.xt  one  in  November 
promotes  Swedish  industries. 


classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


AWOl  NCEMENTS 
Newspaper  .1  ppraisers 


ANNOl  NCEMENTS 
ISeirspnpers  Far  Sale 


I  APPKAISAL.S  FOR  E.STATE.  TAX. 
I  liartnership.  loan  and  insurance  pur- 
I  poses.  .Sensible  fees.  Rrochure.  Marion 
I  K.  Krelibiel,  Ho.\  S8.  Norton,  Kansas. 

iSewspaper  lirttkers 

.SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOGIATE.S 
“the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 
NewspaiM*r  Sales,  Management. 
Appraisals,  Personal  Purchases 
iT  S.  Lawrence  St.,  Montgomery,  Ala 
(20.-, I  262-17,")l 


■S  A  LE.S-P  U  HCH  ASE.S- A  P  P  K  A I  .s  A  L.S 
Publishers  Service,  334  Jelferson  BIdK., 
Greensboro,  N.C,  27101 


I  NEtiOTlATORS  for  transfer  of  news- 
1  t)aper  properties — sale  or  purchase. 
I  Dixie  Newspapers,  P.O.  Box  490,  Gads¬ 
den,  Ala,,  35902,  Phone  546-3357, 


i  The  DIAL  Agency,  1.503  Nazareth, 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.  Ph:  (AC  616)  349- 
7422  "America’s  No.  1  Newspai)er 
;  Broker” 


I  MR.  PUBLISHER,  if  you  want  to  sell 
I  or  explore  the  market  and  wish  the  ut- 
I  most  in  discretion,  write  Newspaper 
'  Service  Company,  Inc.,  P.O.  Drawer 
I  12128,  Panama  City,  Fla.  32401. 

I  ISeu'spapers  Fttr  Sale 

BILL  MATTHEW,  New8pat)er  Broker. 
129  Buena  Vista  Dr.,  and  Dunedin,  Fla., 
has  several  quality  dailies  and  weeklies 
available  in  the  Midwest  and  Southeast. 
PHONE:  AC  (8131  733-2966 


ZONE  2  OFFSET  DAILY  in  IsiominK 
suburban  county-seat.  $380-M  annual 
gross;  circulation  up  from  6-M  to  11-M 
in  1  year.  New  building,  including  a 
wec-kly  sister  publication.  Fantastic  po¬ 
tential.  Box  2963,  Etlitor  &  Publisher. 


i  DAILY-WEEKLY,  plus  two  other  week- 
I  lies,  all  exclusive  in  growing  Texas 
I  cities,  make  fine  production  pa<  kage. 

Total  gross  over  (luarter  million:  total 
'  price,  including  modern  building  and 
I  iilant,  umler  half  million.  $251i.iiimi 
lown  neeilesl.  Disclosure  only  to  fi¬ 
nancially  (|unlifie<l.  L.  Leurig.  Broket. 

'  Box  4.59.  Marlin,  Texas.  76661. 


VERNON  V.  PAINE 
Daily  Papers— Nation-wide  service 
situ  \V.  Bonita,  Chiremont,  Calif.  91712 

WESTERN  DAILIES,  WEEKLIES 
J.  A.  Snyder.  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.. 
Anaheim,  Calif.  tAC  7141  533-1361. 

R.  K.  T.  LAR.SON  &  A.S.SOCI ATES. 
Inc.,  more  than  75  years  working  e.\- 
fierience  in  fast-gr<iwing  Zone  3  daily 
anil  weekly  noxispaiH-rs.  91 1  Westover 
i  .\ve.,  Norfolk,  Virginia,  23507. 

Dial  17031  627-71.97  or  643-7816 

I  .SPECIALIZING  in  |iro|terties  in  the 
Virginias.  Maryland  and  Delaw.are. 

^  Frank  Titlow,  Licenser!  Broker.  104 
W.  Roanoke  St.,  Blacksburg,  \'a. 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newpapers  Proiierties  I 

W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif.  93001 


DEAN  SELLERS  sells  Ariz.  and  west¬ 
ern  fiapers.  625  E.  Main.  Mesa,  Ariz., 
S5201.  Phone  (AC  6C2)  964-2431. 

^  IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newsiiajier — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  ’This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mt.  Pleasant.  Mich.  48858 


MIDWEST  WEEKLY.  FVxclusive  field. 
Fine  community.  Gross  842,000.  Priced 
it  838,000.  Terms. 

.lACK  L.  STOLL  &  ASSOCIATES 
6381  lIollywiHsl  Blvtl. 

Isis  Angeles.  California  91  OJx 

I  IKetrspapers  If  "anieil 

NEWSPAPERS  WANTED  .8200-5! 
I  gross  ui>.  Confidential.  Phil  Turner. 
I  lIidlywisHl  Citizen-News.  1545  N.  Wil- 
1  cox  Ave.,  Hollywood.  Calif.  96028. 

j  Puhlications  For  Sale 

SMALL  MONTHLY,  national.  3..veat- 
jfrowth  potential,  jrood  l»uy.  low 
price,  Flox  2065,  Kditor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertisirtf!  Ralos 

"SITUATIONS  WANTED" 
(Payable  with  order  I 
4-times  90c  per  line,  per  Issue 

3- tinies  $1.00  per  line,  per  issue 

2-times  $1.10  per  line,  per  issue 

1-time  $1.20  per  line,  per  issue 

Add  50c  for  box  service 
Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 

"ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 

4- times  $1.35  per  line,  per  issue 


3-times 

2-time$ 

1-time 


$1.45  per  line,  per  issue 
$1.55  per  line,  per  issue 
$1.65  per  line,  per  issue 


DEADLINE  FOR  ADVERTISING 
Tuesday,  4:30  PM 

Count  five  average  words  per  line. 
(No  abbreviations) 

Boxholders’  identity  held  in  strict  con¬ 
fidence,  and  all  replies  mailed  each  day 
as  they  are  received. 

DISPLAY— CLASSIFIED: 

The  use  of  rules,  boldface  type,  cuts  or 
other  decorations  changes  your  classified 
ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display-classi¬ 
fied  is  $2.75  per  agate  line — $38.50  per 
column  inch  minimum  space. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Av*.,  N.  Y..  N.  Y.  10022 
(AC  2121  Plaza  2-70S0 
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■V.NNOUNCEMFNTS 

Itusinexs  Opportunities 

('OMPl.CTE  FINE  SCREEN  electronic 
cnttravin^  plant.  Ideal  .sideline.  Gross 
.<20-M;  sale  due  to  illness.  Box  2878, 
Kditor  A;  Publisher. 

yeifspaper  Clipping  File 

NEW.-SPAPER  CLIPPING  FILE 
Professionally  maintaine<l.  from  1!M8  to 
late,  on  world  and  national  i>ersonal- 
ities  an<I  events.  Beautifully  clipi>e<l. 
itampeil.  and  filed  into  alM)ut  60.000 
ratetrories  rontaine<l  in  210  irlO  en¬ 
velope  size  Pronto  file  dr.awers.  .Suitable 
for  newspai)er.  radio  or  television  sta¬ 
tion.  library,  or  school.  Owner  must 
sell  immerliately  for  much  less  than 
imount  investe<I.  Call:  Washington. 
n.C.  (.\C  202)  333-7090. 

yetvspaper  Printing 

newspapers  and  other  publications 
printe<l  fast  at  reasonable  prices.  Give 
IIS  the  copy — we’ll  do  the  rest!  Church 
Preis.  636  First  Ave.,  W’t'st  Haven, 
t'onn.  06.616. 

NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

Features  Arailahle 

WKEKIaY  COLLTMN — social  ami  eco¬ 
nomic  commentary-  Samiiles  and  prices 
,il>on  re^iuest.  Box  295:},  Editor  &  Puh- 
lisher. 


YOU  ARE  WASTING  MONEY  if  you 
ire  not  usin^:  Handy  Fillers,  Box 
San  Francisco,  Calif.  94101. 

Press  Enfiineers 

Newspaper  Press  Installation 

MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
.SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
55-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y.  11231 
(AC  212)  JAckaon  2-fil05 

EQUIPMENT  MART 

Composing  Room 

i  Motlel  31  Linotypes.  .679.30-2 — TTS 
Each  with  2  MnKS. — 4  Molds— Blower 
-Microlherm  Pot — Feeder — AC  Motor 
—High  Speed  TTS  Unit— Shaftstall  De¬ 
tector— etc. 

Model  8  Linotyjie.  No.  .6.61.62 — TTS-3 
Mags. — 1  Mold.s — Blower— Micro  Pot — 
Feeder  —  AC  Motor  —  High  S|»sh1  TTS 
Unit — Shaftstall  Detector — etc. 

Model  29  Linotype  Mixer  66113.  4/90 
Mags.  —  4  Molds  —  Mohr  Measure  — 
Ulower-  M  icro  Pot — Fee<ler — AC  Motor 


Model  Cl  IntertyiM? — 17118.  4  Mags. — 
I  Molds  Blower-  Gas  Monoinelt  Pot — 
•\C  Motor. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

•>0  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4690 

LINOFILM  SYSTEM  —  Latest  photo¬ 
graphic  unit,  composer,  processor,  two 
keyboanls.  Krids  and  width  cards.  Write 
to  Box  2862,  F>litor  &  Publisher. 

UNOTYPE  &  INTERTYPES,  recon- 
aitioned.  can  be  tested:  Ludlow  with  2 
type  cabinets  of  large  type  faces:  other 
equipment.  M.  Bloch.  199  Lafayette  St., 
N.Y.  10012.  CAnal  6-3666. 


linotype; — TTS  with  perforator.  Ex- 
wllent  condition;  electric  pot.  $3,400. 

Co-*  Bradley  Beach.  N.J. 
'AC  201)  774-8000. 

niE  NATION'S  NEWSPAPER  FORMS 
roll  on  L.  &  B.  Heavy  Duty  Newspaper 
furtles— $92.25  to  107.25.  fob  Elkin. 

for  literature.  L.  &  B.  SALES 
COMPANY.  111-113  W.  Market  St.. 
Elkm,  North  Carolina  28621. 

Ph.  (AC  919)  83.6-1.613 


EQUIPMENT  MART  ^ 

C.omposing  Room 

ALL  MODEL.S 
Linotyiie— Intortyiie-  Ludlows 
P  R I NTCR  A  I  T  R  EP  R  ES  ENT  AT  I V  E.6 
136  Church  Street,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  10007 

Verforator  Tape 

LOWEST  PRICE  and  l>est  quality  | 
perforator  tapes  in  USA.  $.31  per  roll  I 
I  for  8"  and  $.9.6  for  11" — all  widths  I 
I  "s  f.o.b.  mill.  Cartons  only.  Order  now  | 
from : 

PORTAGE  NEWSPAPER  SUPPLY 
25  E;.  Eixihange  St.,  Akron,  Ohio  41308 

Presses  &  Machinery 

DUPLEX  TUBULARS 
16-p:ige.  2  to  1  model,  with  complete 
stereo  equipment.  Available  now.  I 

21-page.  2  to  1  model,  with  balloon 
former  and  complete  stereo  equipment. 
Available  on  or  about  September  1, 
1966. 

16-page,  Ttnitubular  No.  724  with  color 
hump  and  complete  stereo  equipment. 
Available  on  or  about  September  1,  i 

1966.  j 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO.  INC.  | 

“Newspaper  Equipment  Dealers” 

I  11126  Penrose  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 

j  HOE  SIMPLEX,  223/4" 

!  19  pages — Post-war  (1918)  Single  width 
I  — 10  collect.  20  straight,  rated  .30,000. 

I  AC  Drive.  Complete  stereo  including 
Wood  Vacuum  Pony  Autoidate— Master 
iMirnier — Hix;  Monarch  Roller,  etc. 

j  .li'iiildblc  Oct.  IS. 

'  BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  12nd  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-1590 

,  GOING  OFFSET:  24-|)aRe  Duplex 
I  Tubular  IVess.  Top  condition.  All 
8lere<is  and  extras.  $35,000.  Available 
niid-’6T.  Tasoi>e  Fast  Etch  plant  com¬ 
plete  with  camera  and  router,  $5,000. 

I  Model  8  Linotype  with  TTS  Operating 
Unit.  $2,000.  Cadet  Scan-A-Graver 
(available  now),  $750.  Also  Elioil, 

I  Hammond  thin-tyi>e  sIuk  stripper, 

,  riane-0-I*late  shaver,  Ludlow  Sujier- 
surfacer,  Hamilton  PaK<»  Storage  Cab¬ 
inet.  saws  and  other  equipment  price<l 
ri^^ht.  Can  lie  seen  in  oiieration.  J.  M. 
Jones,  Daily  Sun.  Greeneville,  Tenn., 
37743.  (AC  615)  63S-4181. 

6  or  8  UNIT~HOE— 223/4" 

3  extra  Color  Cylinders — 6  Reverses — 
Duo  Ink  Rails— Reels — Pasters — Dou¬ 
ble  Folder — Balloon  Former — C-H  Con¬ 
veyor — Trackage  nnd  Turntables — AC 
Group  Drives — Ix>cated  New  Orleans —  i 

Available  early  1967.  I 

!  BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17.  N.Y'.  OX  7-1590 

GOSS  straightline  single  width  24-pnge 
rotary  press.  ♦?7o8,  22%"  cut-oil.  Goes 
from  2  pages  to  20  iiages  in  two  page 
jumps.  Presently  using  15V(i"  and  31" 
rolls.  Two  imrtahle  color  fountains. 
Complete  with  stereo  equipment  includ¬ 
ing  vacuum  hack  curvetl  plate  casting 
box,  curved  pinte  router,  Stn-Hi 
scorcher,  etc.  Available  alxvut  Feb. 

1967.  Can  be  seen  in  oiierntion  at 
Ames  Daily  Tribune.  Ames,  Iowa 
50010.  Ph.  Nordyke  (AC  .615)  232-2160. 

HOE  COLOR 
CONVERTIBLE 

4  Units — 22%" — 3  O>lor  Humps — 6  Re¬ 
verses — Double  Folder — Balloon  Former 
— C-H  Conveyor — Reels  &  Pasters— AC 
Group  Drive— NEW  1962. 

Available  early  1967. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSCCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


HOE  WE'B  PRESS.  Serial  Numl)er 
9911,  3-deck,  24-page.  2-pIate  wide 
semi-cylindrical,  22%  inch  cutoff; 
equipi>ed  with  two  Capco  ink  fountains 
for  color:  maximum  speo<l  18,000  per 
hour  :  30  horsepower  main  motor,  6  hp 
on  jogger.  lx)th  with  GB  controls : 
mechanical  counter  with  2.6-count  jog  ; 
quarter-fold  attachment.  Price  $.6,000. 
Daily  Tinic.s-News.  Mt.  Pleasant.  Mich. 

I  4.SS.6S. 


EQUIPMENT  MART 

Pres.ses  it  Machinery 

12  UNITS  GOSS 

223| — Arch  Type  Unit — 3  Double  Fold¬ 
ers  w  Conveyors  -  8  Skip  Slitters— 
3  Color  Stripiiers — S  Capco  Color  Foun¬ 
tains  -STEREO:  8  Ton  Obi*ound  Metal 
Pot — 2  Pneumatic  Pumps — 2  Vacuum- 
back  J  r.  Autuplates — 2  Autoshavers — • 
Sta-Hi  Router.  Reasonably  priced  for 
<(uick  sale.  Will  divide. 

Available  Immediately. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 

HEIDELBERG  CYLINDER.  15"  -X 
— like  new;  Miehle  V-50,  recon¬ 
ditioned.  M.  Bloch.  199  Lafayette  St., 
N.Y.  N.Y.  10012.  CAnal  6-3666. 

Stereotype  Equipment  For  Sale 

HAMMOND  Model  EK  S-P,  full  page 
gas.  Easykaster,  complete  with  tem- 
I>erature  control,  pig  molcler,  both  tyi>e 
high  and  shell  bars.  Late  model — ex¬ 
cellent.  Daily  News-Sun,  Kendallville. 
Ind.  4675.5.  (AC  219)  347-0400. 

n" anted  to  Ruy 


1  BALLOON  FOR.MER  for  Go.ss 
Pres.s 


.3-UNITS  HOE  str.nightline  super- 
pnxluction  color  convertible  press, 
79"  iH'tween  fnimes,  2.3A"  cut-off. 
semi-automatic  Hoe  reels. 

Call  Gardner  Cowles  or  Bill  Dorriss, 
Suffolk  Sun.  393  Marcus  Blvd.,  De<>r 
Park,  L.l.N.Y.  (AC  516)  586-37U0. 


HOE  16-p!ige  printing  unit,  22%"  cut¬ 
off,  vintage  about  1928;  Pony  Autoplate 
and  heavy  duty  dry  mat  roller.  Box 
2937,  Editor  &  Puldisher. 

MODERN  48  PAGE  PRESS.  Give  ade¬ 
quate  description,  dimensions,  age,  pic¬ 
tures  or  sketch.  State  Price.  No  mon¬ 
strosities  wante<I.  M.  A.  Wolcott,  Daily 
Iberian,  New  Ilieria,  La.  79560. 

CONSIDERING  PRESS  ROOM  Expan¬ 
sion  in  1967.  Looking  for  two  Gi>ss. 
double-width  press  units  with  22%" 
cutoff,  color  decks  and  reel  stands. 
E<piipment  purch;i.se  to  include  control 
l>anel,  and  press  drive  with  folder  for 
6  units.  Control  panel  nnd  press  drive 
to  replace  present  eiiuipment.  Send 
prices  and  information  to  Box  2807, 
FMitor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  W  ANTED 


JOURNALISM  PROFESSOR  — aggres¬ 
sive,  versatile,  progressive  curriculum 
builder.  Strong  practical  background, 
advance  degree  required.  Opportunity 
to  pioneer  major  program  in  Western 
four-year  college.  Resume.  Box  2828, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

PART  TIME  FELLOWSHIPS  with  op¬ 
portunity  for  full  time  graduate  study 
in  accredite<l  department  of  Journalism 
offered  to  exiieriencetl  newspaiier  men 
and  women  qualified  to  assist  in  daily 
newspaper  lalionttory.  Program  includes 
M.A.  and  Ph.D.  Good  undergraduate 
record  required.  Send  transcript  and 
resume  to  Howard  R.  Long,  Chairman. 
Dep:irtment  of  Journalism,  Southern 
Illinois  University.  Carbondale,  Ill. 
62901. 

GRADUATE  ASSISTANTSHIPS  avail¬ 
able  Winter  Quarter  for  <iualifie<l  mas¬ 
ter's  degree  candidates  at  Ohio  State 
University  Schixd  of  Journalism.  $651 
l>er  quarter  plus  full  tuition.  Send 
resum<'  and  academic  background  to : 
Don  Ferguson.  Assistant  to  Director. 
School  of  .lournalism.  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  Columbus.  Ohio  43210. 

.4dmini.stratii'e 

ACCOUNTANT 

Small  daily  in  Southeast  seeks  young 
newspaper  accountant  to  manage  office. 
Fine  chance  for  advancement  to  higher 
management.  Congenial  college  com¬ 
munity.  Send  full  resume  to  Box  29.33, 
1  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CONTROLLER 

We’re  hM>king  for  a  man  experi- 
enoefl  in  newspaper  financial  opera¬ 
tions  to  ret>lnce  our  controller,  who 
will  be  retiring  in  about  two  years. 

Knowlerlge  of  computer  operation 
helpful  but  not  necessary.  Age  3u 
to  45  preferreil.  Write  Warren  G. 
Wheeler,  Jr.,  (leneral  Mgr.. 

SOUTH  BEND  TRIBUNE 

South  Benil,  Indiana  46626 

MANAGEMENT-OKIENTED  newspa¬ 
perman.  knowle<lgeable  in  all  areas, 
particularly  proiluction.  Fine  opiiortun- 
ity  for  man  of  ability  and  V'sion.  Calif, 
operation.  Confidenti4al.  (Management 
trainee  also  neeileil).  Box  2959,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

Circulation 


VFWSPAPRB  PRF'^SF'-s  CIRCULATION  MANAGER — Growing. 

COMIM'FrrE  PLAOT  six-day  New  England  daily.  Fine  com- 

MAT  ROLLERS  munity  for  family.  Progressive,  mod- 

STEREO  EQUIPMENT  operation.  Goo<l  product.  Excellent 

RCM  cl-llll  kAAK\  ACCOr^lATCC  compensation  and  fringes.  Outstanding 
DtlN  oMULMAIN  Aobv-zV-.'l A  I  to  career  opportunity.  Your  reply  held  in 
60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y..  N.Y.  10C17  strict  confidence.  Box  2924,  Editor  & 
OX  7-4590  Publisher. 

E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 
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Help  Wanted 

READ  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


I'.irculation  \ 

CARRIER  BOY  SUPBaiVISOR  to  work  i 
in  challenging  voluntary  pay  distribu¬ 
tion  program.  Semi-weeklies,  near  Chi-  I 
cago.  Good  saiary  and  incentive.  (AC  I 
a2U  428-2611.  ! 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  27.000  i 
evening  (except  Saturday)  and  Sunday 
newspaper.  Area  4.  Job  requires  a  ; 
working,  progressive  and  alert  man  I 
with  experience  on  Southern  newspa-  | 
I)er8.  Send  resume  to  P.O.  Box  1968.  ‘ 
Hothan.  Alabama. 


Display  Advertising 


Editorial 


RETAIL  SALESMAN  for  top  volume  ,  A  LARGE  METROPOLITAN  PAPER 
6-day-a-week.  15.000  circulation  daily.  |  in  Zone  1  has  an  immediate  opening 


Must  have  potential  for  management 
and  good  layout,  sales  and  service 
background.  Offset  experience  helpful. 
Excellent  advancement  opportunities. 
Top  pay  plus  bonus,  all  benefits.  25.000 
population  community  offers  fine  family 
living  conditions.  Send  resume  to  Gene 
Dunifon.  News-Messenger.  Fremont, 
Ohio  43420. 


ASSISTANT  CM  for  medium  daily.  ' 
Chart  Area  One.  If  you  know  your 
business,  want  to  do  a  job  and  advance,  I 
career  potential  practically  unlimited. 
We  expect  to  pay  for  a  go^  man.  Box  I 
2930.  Editor  &  Publisher.  ' 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  neederl 
Jan.  1.  Want  aggressive,  exiierienced 
man  capable  of  leadership  in  small  de¬ 
partment.  E'xcellent  wage  and  commis¬ 
sion  setup:  top  fringes.  Growing  5,000 
daily  in  N.Y.  Southern  Tier.  Near 
colleges.  Write  full  details.  Publisher, 
Daily  Rei>orter,  Wellsville,  N.Y.  14895. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  Chi¬ 
cago  suburban  chain.  Must  have  experi¬ 
ence  with  “Little  Merchant  Plan."  Top 
pay  for  top  man.  Box  2944.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  .MAN 
MOVING  UP 

.\n  opening  close  to  the  top  of  the  de¬ 
partment  on  this  large  daily  in  the  east 
may  lie  just  the  one  to  change  your 
entire  career. 

We  have  the  challenge  and  maylte  you 
have  the  answers  to  long-r.ange  progress 
of  this  entire  O|>eration.  Please  tell  us 
alsiut  yourself :  salary  earnol.  etc. 

Box  2992 

E<litor  &  Publisher 

CIRCULATION  DIREfTOi: 
Unusual  oi)portunity  to  locate  with 
large  combination  daily  East  Coast. 
ExcePent  market  with  continu'ng 
growth  isitential.  Mmlern  plant.  Man¬ 
agement  sui>|K)rt  of  key  |)eoiilp  and 
pm|)loye«*s  generally  the  very  liest. 
.'salaries  and  l>enefits  for  all  are  su- 
iierior  to  most  newspai>er  organizations. 
Write  in  strict  confidence  stating  age. 
eilucation.  work  experience,  and  salary 
re<iuirement.  Box  2972.  Editor  &  Pub- 
I'sher. 

t  lassified  Advertising 

CLA.SiSIFlED  AD  EXECUTIVE  to  man¬ 
age  and  promote  business  for  a  large 
newspaper  and  shopi>er  complex.  Fine 
opportunity  for  right  man.  Please  set 
forth  qualifications,  salary  expected, 
availability,  in  first  communication. 
Confidential.  So.  Calif.  Box  2860,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  AD  MANAGER  Large  off¬ 
set  subsurhan  ABC  weekly  in  .\rea  2 
(lushing  hard  to  go  semi-weekly  or 
daily.  Nee<l  ex|)erienoe<l  man  on  way 
ui>  who  likes  hard  work,  challenging 
situation  with  metro  dailies  and  throw¬ 
aways  but  one  that  can  lie  licked  with 
imagination,  skill  and  effort.  Heavy  re- 
wanls  ami  profit-sharing  later:  excel¬ 
lent  starting  salary  N()W!  Box  2964. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


for  an  experienced  editorial  writer.  Ebt- 
cellent  employee  benefits.  Box  2835, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial 


SELF-STARTER  to  be  1-man  bureau 
in  major  city  in  our  area.  Need  some, 
one  who  can  handle  anything  -county 
board,  city  council,  general  news, 
sixrrts.  Good  opportunity  for  a  digger 
I  who  likes  to  be  his  own  boss.  Write  or 
ALL-AROUND  NEWSMAN  WANTED  |  call  collect:  Robert  E.  Rhoades,  Man- 
with  reporting  or  editorial  exiierience  aging  Editor,  Janesville  (Wise.)  Daily 
for  responsible  position  on  weekly  |  Gazette. 

newspaiier,  Zone  1.  Unusual  oppor- - —  -  . 

tunity.  Box  2902,  Editor  &  Publisher.  |  $200  A  WEEK 

-  -  I  One  of  the  country’s  finest  metropolitan 

CITY  EDITOR  '  newspapers  has  a  copy  desk  opening 

We  have  lost  our  city  editor  to  the  '  outstanding  young  ^itor.  The 

person  we  seek  should  have  the  experi¬ 
ence  to  conunand  $200  a  week  as  a 
starting  salary.  Vast  potential  for  ad¬ 
vancement.  All  applications  will  be 
held  in  confidence.  Great  Lakes  area. 
Box  2880.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Louisville  (Ky.)  people.  We  have  re¬ 
cently  promoted  other  eligible  people 
and  have  no  insiders  to  promote. 

The  Champaign-Urbana  Courier  is  an 
afternoon  daily  with  a  circulation  of 
31.000  in  a  competitive  newspaper  town 

loca^  in  ^e  home  town  of  the  Uni-  !  AGRICULTURAL  WRITER  —  Western 

!  land-grant  university  needs  young, 
ir^wi  «  aa  I  newsmun  to  prepare  news  re* 


DISPLAY  AD  SALESMAN -Immediate 
oi>enin>r  for  a  toi>-notch,  ambitious,  ad- 
vertlsintr  layout  salesman  to  join  a  stalT 
of  six  on  a  2S.000  <laily.  Prefer  age 
bracket  of  25  to  4u.  J<»b  olTers  excellent 
<>lHM»rtunity.  employee  l>enctits.  All  re- 
pl’es  in  strict  confidence.  Setal  fletai!e<l 
resume,  incluiling  layouts,  to  Maurice 
Williams.  TIMF.S-NEWS.  KingsiM)il. 
Tennes.see  nTfiti2. 

IMAGINATION.  DRIVE  and  stdi.l  sell¬ 
ing  nee^b'd  by  24,000  Ohio  daily.  If  you 
have  it.  you  can  I»e  assistant  a<l  man- 
aser  on  O-rnan  staff  in  this  friendly, 
growing  community.  Family  man  with 
smalU|»ai>er  experience  preferretl.  All 
l>enefits.  Send  complete  resume  to  Box 
20.55.  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  on  grow-ng 
northern  ralifornia  n.  m.  daily.  Ex¬ 
cellent  o|>i><>rtunity.  Resume  to  Roose¬ 
velt  Press-Tribune.  P.  O.  Box  040. 
Roosevelt.  Calif.  95.150. 


and  recreational  opt>ortunities  available. 

!  We  would  like  two  to  five  years'  of 
;  applicable  experience.  Salary  depends 
on  your  background.  Send  complete 
I  resume  and  salary  information  to  H.  E. 

I  Hay,  Personnel  Mgr.,  LSNI,  Box  789, 
i  Decatur,  Ill.,  or  phone  422-8531. 

j  EDITORS 

I  —Are  you  an  experienced  copy  editor? 
— Are  you  young  and  energetic? 

— Do  you  want  to  move  ahead  ? 

If  you  satisfy  all  these  requirements. 

I  there’s  a  siK>t  open  for  you  on  the  copy 
I  desk  of  one  of  the  biggest  and  liveliest 
I  newspapers  in  the  U.S.  We’re  offering 
i  l>etter  than  $200  a  week.  Applications 
strictly  confidential.  Zone  5.  Box  2898, 

,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

,  EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  who  can 
'  cover  anything — and  do  it  well — for 
'  Virginia  afternoon  daily.  Good  pay  and 
short  hours.  Box  2884,  E<litor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

'  GENERAL  REPORTER  for  county- 
seat  news  bureau.  Requires  strong  po- 
1  litical  and  feature  writer:  also  all 
i  ’round  reporting  ability.  Will  consider 
!  retired  newsman.  Box  2ST0.  E<iitor  & 
Publisher. 

HAVE  IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for 


leases  and  features  about  farming  and 
ranching.  Master’s  degree  preferr^. 
Salary  range  $8800-19800.  Write  Box 
2948.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MARKETING  DIRECTOR 
$15,000  level 


ASSISTANT  NEWS  EDITOR— Excel, 
lent  position  for  young  man  on  the  way 
up  with  some  desk  experience,  good 
news  sense,  fast  ecliting,  eye  for  clean 
strong  layout.  Fine  living  conditions  in 
growing  university  community.  Write 
background.  experience.  references, 
soonest  availability,  to:  The  Publisher, 
The  Messenger,  Athens,  Ohio  45701. 

BEGINNING  REPORTER  needed  for 
straight  news  coverage  on  a  medium¬ 
sized  .Area  5  daily.  College  degree  or 
some  extierienoe  in  news  work  desirable 
but  not  essential.  Oprxirtiinities  for  ad¬ 
vancement.  Box  2920.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

BRE.A'niES  THERE  A  MAN  w^th  soul 
so  dead,  who  never  to  himself  hath 
said.  “I'd  like  a  challenge  where  I  can 
use  my  head”?  If  so,  we  can  use  you 
as  managing  editor — if  you  can  do  in- 
depth  ret)orting,  use  a  camera,  co- 
ordin.ate  news  coverage,  plan  interest¬ 
ing  makeup  on  prize-winning  suburban 
weekly.  Send  resnme,  references,  salary 
ex|>eete<l  in  first  letter.  The  SUN.  Nap- 


assistimt  s^sir^s  '  erlitor  and  ‘general  !  ^hite, 

news  reporter.  Six-day  publication  in  »  ujitsner. 
north  central  Ohio  town  of  12,000. 


Write  Box  2866.  E<litor  &  Publisher, 
stating  age  and  experience. 


HAVE  YOU  ENOUGH  ZIP  to  he  news 
e^litor  of  a  10,000  ABC  weekly  in 
Flori«la?  Write  Comer  Enterprises, 
Inc.,  Box  1219,  Orlando.  Fla.  32802. 


CLASSIFIED  AD  MANAGER  --  no 
‘‘flash-in-pan”  —  just  a  solid  business 
builder.  Will  consider  tt'*  man.  Wonder¬ 
ful  climate,  excellent  iKitential,  new 
?>lant.  Send  resume,  sample  atitomotive 
Is'i.vout.s  to  Bob  Alexan<ler.  SanfonI 
<Fla.>  Herald. 


<M.ASSIF1ED  MANAGER  for  Zone  2 
aggressive  d.ally.  If  you’re  hniking  for  a 
teal  challenge  with  plenty  of  growth 
potential,  write  fully  aI>out  yourself  to 
Itn\  29^2,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

TELEPHONE  ROOM  SUPERVISOR 
Need  exi>erience<l  su|>ervisor  for  mml- 
•'in  16  |K»sition  phone  room.  Prefer  by 
Dec.  1.  Sen<l  full  particulars  first  letter, 
n  confidence,  to  R.  H.  Fountain, 
GAM.  Honolnlu  Star-Biilletin  &  Adver- 
*'^er.  Honolulu.  Hawaii  96801. 

Display  Advoriisin^ 

CALIFORNIA 

Experienced  advertising  personnel,  all 
departments,  needed  by  California  news¬ 
papers.  Write  Box  362.  CNPA.  615  S. 
Flower.  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90017. 


I  Respected  West  Coast  daily  newspaper 
T^ublisher  seeks  e\i»erience<l,  profit- 
conscious  executive  to  plan  and  direct 
!  marketing  ami  sales  activities.  Must 
hjive  demonstrated  personal  success  !  “ 

reconl  in  a<lvertising  sales  management  '  IT’S  WARM  ALL  WINTER 
I  and  l>e  familiar  with  circulation  and 
news  activities.  Ideal  background  wouM 
l>e  suburban  or  small  city  daily  pai»er 
of  good  quality.  Should  have  capacity 
and  ambition  to  move  quickly  to  pub¬ 
lisher  position.  Tnterx’iews  Mi<l-West 
and  East  week  of  November  11.  Send 
full  background  resume  including  salary 
h’story  in  confidence  to  Box  No.  2995, 

Editor  &  Publisher. 


in  Texas’ 

I  Rio  Grande  Valley.  20-miIea  from  Gulf, 
two  minutes  fmm  Mexico.  Six-day  daily 
;  neeils  general  assignment  re|K)rter,  pre¬ 
fer  young  man  or  woman  ;  also  a 
photographer  to  handle  one-man  de¬ 
partment.  Any  Texans  on  weeklies  or 
small  dailies  looking  for  step  up? 
Write  or  call  A.  W.  Carstens,  Herald, 
Brownsville,  Texas,  78.520. 


NORTH  JERSEY  ETHNIC  WEEKLY— 
Existing  accounts  oi>en.  Excellent  op¬ 
portunity  for  self-starter  to  gmw  with 
pa|>er.  Box  2975.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  AD  SALESMAN  for 
fast-growing  Gulf  Coast  daily.  Experi¬ 
ence  in  sales,  copy  and  layout.  Car 
necessary.  Salary,  car  allowance  -f 
honus.^  Apply  in  person,  call,  or  send 
resume  stating  age.  w*ork  record,  sal¬ 
ary  expected,  to:  Mr.  E.  E.  Zieschang, 
Jr..  The  Brar.osport  Facts.  P.O.  Box 
1055.  Freeport.  Tex.  77541.  Ph :  BE 
3-3511. 


WANTED:  Capable.  exnerience<1  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  and  director.  Mid¬ 
western  daily.  $10,000  annuallv.  Write 
and  send  particulars  to  Box  29'<8,  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher. 

Kditiprial 

CALIF.  PRIZE-WINNING  WEElvLY 
wants  young  man  to  cover  news, 
sports.  J^me  exi>erience  preferred.  $100 
wk.  to  start.  Send  details  to  Publisher, 
Index-Tribune,  Sonoma.  Calif.  95476. 

NEWS  EDITOR 

Tabloid  weekly  trade  newspaper  has 
opening  for  man  who  can  recognir.e  a 
good  story  and  write  one  too.  Knowl¬ 
edge  of  agriculture  helpful  but  not 
essential.  Starting  salary  in  $7500  to 
*8.500  range.  Write  fully.  Editor.  The 
Poultrvman.  P.O.  Drawer  A.  Vine- 
land.  N.J.  08360. 


CALIF.  PRIZE- WINNING  WEEKLY 
wants  young  lady  to  handle  social  and 
club  n‘»ws  and  pinch-hit  with  office 
work.  Goo<l  salary.  Delightful  commun¬ 
ity.  one  hour's  drive  north  of  San 
Francisco.  Send  details  to  Publisher. 
Index-Tribune,  Sonoma.  Calif.  95476. 

COPY  EDITOR  Fully  experiencefl  man 
for  universal  de.sk  of  combination  <laily 
—  Fast  Coast,  Imme<linte  and  excellent 
opportun’tv  to  locate  in  rapidly-expand¬ 
ing  market  area.  Good  salary,  top  em¬ 
ployee  l>enefits.  35-hour  week.  Reply  in 
confidence  stating  age,  work  experience, 
marital  status,  snlnrv  desire<l  and  ref¬ 
erences.  Box  2945.  Editor  &  PuhLsher. 


NEED  SPORTS  WRITER  for  4.mnn 
staff.  Send  background  with  applica¬ 
tion.  Contact  Sports  Dept.,  Free  Press, 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  80902. 

REPORTERS  for  growing  morning 
newspapers  on  Jersey  shore.  One  to 
two  years’  experience.  Send  restime 
including  salary,  to:  Managing  Ed., 
Ocean  County  Daily  Observer.  530 

I  Brick  Blvd.,  Brick  Township,  N.J. 

1  08723. 


EDITOR— Experience*!  in  all  phases  of 
Tuitting  a  newspaper  together  '"or  larpc 
weekly  (25,000  circ.)  in  North  Jersoy. 
Excellent  opportunity — good  stsrt'ne 
salary  for  right  man.  Box  2942.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


crt,T«p 

.  .  .  ONLY  IF  YOU  CAN 
STAND  GROWTH 


REPORTER:  Courthouse.  City  Council,  i 
features  and  general  assifcnment.  Photo 
e.x[>erience  desirable  but  not  required. 
Prefer  midwesterner.  Opportunity  for 
advancement  on  six-day  afternoon  pa¬ 
per.  now  10.500  circulation.  Send  full 
particulars  includint;  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  R.  S.  Marvin.  Editor.  Beatrice 
Daily  Sun.  Beatrice.  Nebr..  68310. 

SPORTS  WRITERS  —  Here  is  your 
chance  to  locate  on  Florida’s  fabulous 
West  (Joast.  The  Herald-Tribune,  in 
Sarasota,  has  otienincrs  for  two  sports 
writers.  Write  full  details  to:  Roy  J. 
Cook.  Executive  E<Iltor.  P.O.  Box  1719, 
Sarasota.  Fla.  3.3578. 


.  .  .  not  all  staff  nditors  cos 
stand  qrowinq  into  the  ehitf 
editor's  job.  We  want  a  staff 
man  who  con,  (In  fact  our  pres¬ 
ent  chief  editor  held  this  very 
vacancy  4  years  aqo).  We're  o 
lonq  established,  successful  pub¬ 
lisher  of  business  papers,  (New 
Yorh-bosed)  where  the  emphasis 
is  on  SELF-directinq  field  inter- 
viewinq  shills.  The  immediate 
position  involves  developinq  news 
features  on  business  experiences. 

Box  2950  Editor  &  Publisher 
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CALIFORNIA 

{Editors  -  Reporters  -  Photographers 
UpaninKH  in  all  news  position  on  Cali- 
(omis  newspapers.  Write  Box  363, 
CNPA,  615  S.  Flower,  Los  Angeles, 
Calil.  90U17. 

editor,  managing,  for  growing  North 
Jersey  daily  4ll-minutes  from  Manhat¬ 
tan.  Musi  be  a  pro  at  all  newsroom 
operations.  Back-breaking  but  enjoy¬ 
able  job  if  you're  a  buff.  Send  letter, 
resume,  salary  requirements  to  Box 
2919,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


I  REPORTER  —  Aggressive,  awnrd-win- 
I  ning  editorial  department  has  an  open-  ' 
ing.  If  you  want  a  challenge  and  want  | 
to  be  a  top  reporter,  here  is  your  i 
chance.  Experience;  line,  if  you  have  I 
some ;  but  we  are  willing  and  able  to 
train  a  man  with  superior  potential. 
Interested?  Write:  Upten  Bartlett,  j 
Morning  Star  &  Register-Republic,  i 
Rockford,  Illinois  61105. 


SPORTS  COPY  READER— 35,000  a.m., 
37>'i  hr.  week.  Top  fringe  benefits  in 
industry.  $175  per  week.  Good  future. 
Box  2914.  Etiitor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR-WRITER  of  college  publics-  i 
lions  nee<led  to  take  over  well-estab¬ 
lished.  high-quality  publications  pro¬ 
gram.  Minimum  3  years’  exiierience 
necessary.  Send  sample  publications, 
stories,  resume,  references,  salary  re¬ 
quirements  immediately  to  Robert  W. 
Smith.  Public  Information  Office.  La¬ 
fayette  College.  Easton,  Pa.  18042. 


GEF  AWAY  FROM  COLD 
E.\PEKIENCED  REPORTEIRS  nee<led 
for  growing  Florida  newspapers.  Writ¬ 
ing  talent  appreciated  and  you'll  have 
chances  to  advance.  Box  2925,  Editor 
4  Publisher. 


HAVE  A  CHAIR 

We'd  like  to  find  a  pain  of  good,  ex¬ 
perienced  deskmen.  Wo  offer  above- 
average  opportunity,  money  and  bene¬ 
fits  for  above-average  oandidates.  If 
experienced  men  aren’t  available,  we'll 
turn  to  those  who’d  Klie  to  enter  a 
good  training  program  o*  a  major 
metropolitan  desk.  Zone  2  p.m.  Box 
2928,  Exlitor  &  Publisher. 


leading  new  ENGLAND  DAILY  is 
looking  for  food  editor  who  can  also 
do  copy  desk  work  and  women’s  page 
layouts.  Top  pay.  Box  2940,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  —  Want  “take 
charge"  man.  interested  in  small  daily 
community,  direct  staff,  develop  editor¬ 
ial  page,  use  pictures  liberally.  Offset. 
Northern  Calif.  Box  2909,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

NEWSPAPER 

REPORTER 

The  Modesto  Bee  has  an 
immediate  opening  for  an 
experienced  local  govern¬ 
ment  reporter.  Permanent 
position.  Excellent  employe 
benefits.  Apply  in  person  or 
send  detailed  resume  to: 

Personnel  Department 
McClatchy  Newspapers 
2 1st  &  "Q"  Streets 
Sacramento,  Calif.  95804 

NEW  YORK  CITY: 

Versatile  editor  to  direct  editing,  re¬ 
writing  general  interest  articles  for  i 
publisher  of  national  service  magazines.  ' 
Six  to  eight  years’  magazine  ^itorial 
experience  preferred,  but  newspaper- 
oriented  individual  able  to  make  transi¬ 
tion  not  ruled  out.  Salary:  $12,000- 
(13,000.  Box  2935,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


READY  FOR  A  MOVE 
to  an  award-winning  organization  ?  We 
need  two  experienced  reporters  and  one 
iMginative  desk  man  for  The  Augusta 
(Ga.)  Chronicle  &  Herald — combined 
ciiculation  70,000.  Good  salary  and 
advancement  possibilities.  Send  full 
rf*ume  to  Southeastern  Newspapers 
Corp.,  News  Bldg.,  Augusta.  Ga.  30903. 


reporter,  experience  desirable,  not 
necessary.  Top  working  conditions.  Ap¬ 
ply  to:  Managing  Ed..  Niagara  Falls 
Iwtte.  Niagara  Falls.  N.Y.  14303. 


reporter  and  COPY  DESK  MAN 
‘nf  aggressive,  growing  daily  in  N.  Y. 
J5*f™Politnn  area.  Box  2912,  fMitor  & 
Rnbliiher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  for  award-winning 
Arizona  ilaily.  Must  be  willing  to  per¬ 
form  the  leg  work  to  put  out  a  local 
l>:ige.  Photography  helpful.  Contact; 
Managing  Ed..  Prescott  Evening  Cour¬ 
ier,  Box  312,  Prescott,  Ariz.  86301. 


WANTED:  Reporter-photographer  for! 
large  semi-weekly  newspaper.  Experi-  ; 
enced  or  qualified  beginner.  Send  full  | 
tyi>ewritten  resume  and  references  to  I 
!  The  News-Chronicle.  P.  O.  Box  100,  I 
I  Shipfiensburg.  Pa.  17257.  \ 

'  WE  NEED  RESPONSIBLE  general  as-  I 
signment  reporter,  capable  of  covering  | 
municipal  government  affairs.  Salary 
oi)en.  20,000  Ohio  ilaily.  Box  2918,  Eil- 
itor  &  Publisher. 


WOMEN’S  EDITOR— Expanding  North 
Jer.sey  ilaily,  40  minutes  from  Manhat- 
i  tan,  wants  experienced,  imaginative,  i 
i  all’rounil  writer-editor  tyi>e  capable  of  1 
!  preparing  inspiring  pages.  Letterpress.  | 
j  Hard  work  but  fun.  Send  letter,  re-  j 
I  sume,  salary  requirements  to  Box  2910.  i 
I  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  REPORTER  1 

Challenging  opportunity  for  a  person  i 
with  1  or  more  years’  experience,  as  | 
general  assignment  or  county  court 
house  reporter,  to  join  the  staff  of  an 
expanding  morning  daily.  Five-day 
week  and  good  employe  benefits  pro¬ 
gram.  Moving  expense  allowance.  Send 
complete  resumd  in  confidence  to:  Per¬ 
sonnel  Dept.,  Lancaster  Newspapers, 
Lancaster,  Pa.  17604. 


I  WIRE  EDITOR  to  help  improve  quality 
I  of  small  Connecticut  daily’s  national 
I  and  world  report.  Good  pay.  congenial 
staff.  Box  2934,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WRITER-EDITOR  for  staff  of  leading 
poultry  magazine.  Training  or  experi¬ 
ence  in  journalism  and  knowledge  of 
poultry  business  desirable.  Send  brief 
outline  of  qualifications  to  Harold 
Florea.  Editorial  Director,  Watt  Pul>- 
lishing  Co.,  Mount  Morris,  Illinois 
61054. 


WRITERS  —  Like  to  write  features 
al)out  real  people  and  real  events — 
local,  national  and  even  international  ? 

I  The  country’s  largest  publisher  for 
!  Catholic  youth  needs  talented  man  or 
!  woman  to  join  full-time  staff  of  two 
{  national  pacesetting  periodicals  for 
I  young  people  ages  10-15.  Don’t  let  the 
I  thought  of  writing  for  children  sjvook 
you.  This  field  requires  no  more,  or 
less,  than  good  writing.  Excellent  sal¬ 
ary.  Write:  GEO.  A.  PFLAITM.  Pub¬ 
lisher,  Inc..  .38  West  Fifth  Street.  Day- 
ton,  Ohio  45402. 


COPY  EDITING  CHALLENGE 
I..ong-e8tablisheil,  money-making  busi¬ 
ness  magazine  seeks  an  imaginative, 
word-conscious  craftsman  to  improve 
staff-written  anil  freelance  manuscripts,  i 
Job  demands  creative  copy  editing,  not 
mere  comma  pidishing  and  headline 
writing. 

The  successful  applicant  will  have  a 
gtxxl  mind,  a  flair  for  handling  quotes 
anil  color,  a  dedication  to  excellence,  the 
ability  anil  willingness  to  rewrite  when 
required.  Starting  salary  exceeds  $10,- 
000;  pn>fit  sharing  and  other  fringes; 
unusual  opportunities  to  advance  to 
writing  or  supervisory  jobs.  If  you  have 
magazine  exiterience  or  if  you’ve  out¬ 
grown  your  newspaper  job.  write 
BOX  2977,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY  for 
young  reporter  ready  to  step  up  to  the 
daily  field.  Write  now  for  Nov.-Dee. 
opening.  Daily  Idahonian,  Moscow, 
Idaho  83843. 


ONE  OF  A  KIND 

ONLY  ONE  METROPOLITAN  NEWSPAPER  IN  THE  WORLD 
HAS  A  WRITING  JOB  LIKE  THIS  ONE.  IT’S  YOURS — 

you  can  write  the  way  readers  really  want  you  to;  crisp 
and  crackling  and  unafraid — 

you  sense  instinctively  what  people  are  really  interested 
in,  not  just  what  the  pundits  think  interests  them — 
you're  not  sure  the  bureaucrats  are  always  right. 

Who  cares  about  readers?  We  do.  And  we  care  about  the  right  guy 
to  do  this  job  specially  for  them.  In  return,  we  guarantee  not  simply 
security  and  opportunity,  but  love  and  money  as  well. 

Send  along  a  brief  resume  and  some  samples  of  your  best  writing. 
We  care  enough  to  answer  your  letter.  We  might  even  give  you  the 
job. 

Box  2989,  Editor  &  Publisher 


BUSINESS  MAGAZINE 

EDITOR 

LeadinK  national  business  niai;azine 
in  builclinK  products  field  needs  an 
experienced  journalist  as  The  E^i* 
tor.  30  to  r>r>  a^e  bracket.  Person 
must  have  thorough  knowied^re  of 
held  reporting,  magazine  layout  and 
production,  and  have  experience  in 
nierchamlising  and  selling  tech¬ 
niques  of  dealers.  Must  be  able  to 
supervise  etlitorial  staff. 

Top  editorial  salary,  liberal  range 
of  l>eneht8  including  proht-sharing 
in  a  successful  multi-publication 
house. 

.Send  resume  in  confidence  to: 

Box  2949 

Editor  &  Publisher 


EDITOR — Virginia  experience.  Age  30 
to  50.  Fringe  benefits.  Salary  open. 
166-year-old  offset  weekly,  growing  with 
Dulles  Airport  area.  ABC,  7,825  Lees¬ 
burg,  Va.  Resume  to;  Mrs.  Altobello, 
1204  Rosslyn  Bldg.,  Arlington,  Va. 
22209. 


EDITOR  WANTED  IMMEDIATELY  by 
small  Kansas  daily.  Ebcperienced,  or 
man  with  year  or  two  on  spurts.  Apply ; 
Manager,  Russell  Daily  News,  Russell, 
Kans.  67665. 


KNOCK— KNOCK! 

Ol>portunities  are  available  for  copy- 
readers  und/or  reporters  on  progressive 
MEIS  newspaper  in  one  of  nation’s  fast¬ 
est  growing  metropolitan  areas.  Excel¬ 
lent  salary  and  fringe  benefits,  un- 
surpassi'd  facilities  (cultural,  eiluca- 
tional,  recreational)  for  family  living, 
and  a  chance  to  Itecome  part  of  a  dy- 
niunic  economy.  Write  outline  of  per¬ 
sonal  and  exiierience  qualifications  to 
Personnel  Director 
DISPATCH-PIONEER  PRESS 
55  East  4th  Street 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota  55101 


MODERN  NEWSPAPER  with  high 
standards,  in  attractive  Southern  New 
England  city  of  60.000 — near  everything 
— needs  reporter  with  desk  skills  for 
combination  reporter-deskman’s  job.  Po¬ 
sition  has  strong  promotion  potential 
for  serious,  committed  newsman.  Two 
or  three  years'  experience  essential;  at 
least  some  college  desired.  Box  2985, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NATIONWIDE  GROUP— Register  with 
central  personnel  office.  EVequent  op- 
IMrtunities,  all  phases  of  daily  editorial 
operations.  Send  resume,  salary  ex¬ 
pectations,  with  registration.  Box  2960, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


GET  IN  ON  THE  ACTION  I 
The  action’s  in  Suburbia,  fastest-grow¬ 
ing  area  of  newspaper  journalism !  Cur¬ 
rent  editorial  expansion  is  creating  new 
oiienings  with  prestige  suburban  news¬ 
paper  chain  in  exciting  comiietitive 
area  northwest  of  Chicago. 

We  want  experienceil  newsmen  eager 
for  professional  challenge,  opportunity, 
and  able  to  exercise  individual  initia¬ 
tive,  creativity  in  assuming  responsi¬ 
bility  for  solid  news,  features,  in-depth 
coverage. 

Be  part  of  young  38-man  staff  produc¬ 
ing  newspapers  judged  best  in  state  for 
1966.  Attractive  salary  scheilule:  start¬ 
ing  range  $110  to  $140  weekly  based  on 
education,  experience.  Many  company 
lienefits.  Moilern  offices  —  progressive 
policies.  Opiiortunity  for  advancement. 
Send  resume,  sample  clips  to: 

Daniel  E.  Baumann.  Managing  Eil.. 

PADDOCK  PUBLICA’nONS.  INC.. 

Arlington  Heights,  Illinois  60006 


NEED  SECOND  MAN  in  eilitorial  de¬ 
partment.  Must  be  able  to  do  all  jobs 
in  order  to  train  others;  be  familiar 
with  writing  and  directing  staff,  and 
lie  able  to  take  over  #1  position  when 
necessary.  Good  community  and  paper 
in  town  of  26,000.  Write  complete  ap¬ 
plication,  briefs  in  first  letter.  Box 
2958,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWS-CONSCIOUS  PAPER  in  fast¬ 
growing  central  Connecticut  city  of 
55,000  need  an  experienced  reporter 
who  can  fill  in  some  days  on  desk 
work.  Work  is  interesting  and  imagina¬ 
tive.  The  man  we  want  should  be  in- 
teresteil  in  working  toward  eventual 
promotion.  Write:  Donald  D’Elia,  Man¬ 
aging  Editor,  Meriden  Journal,  Meri¬ 
den.  Conn.  06450. 


NEWSPAPERMEN 

If  you  are  a  reporter  frustrateil  in  rou¬ 
tine.  or  “lost"  in  a  big  outfit,  you  might 
qualify  for  Ohio’s  exciting  paper. 
You’ll  need  integrity,  ability,  ambition, 
and  a  zest  for  competition  and  hard 
work.  Write.  Irving  Leihowitz,  Editor. 
The  Journal,  Lorain,  Ohio  440^. 


REPORTE7R  who  is  aggressive  and 
strong  on  initiative  will  find  an  ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  with  two  of  the 
N.Y.  metropolitan  area’s  foremost 
newspapers.  A  car  is  essential.  Liberal 
employee  benefits.  Thursday  (standard) 
and  Sunday  (tabloid)  publications  with 
a  total  circulation  of  36,000.  Send  re- 
sum£  with  requested  salary  range  to; 
Managing  Editor.  Ridgewood  Newspa¬ 
pers.  30  Oak  St.,  Ridgewood,  N.J. 
07451. 

REPORTER 

and 

REWRITE  OPENINGS 

Experienced  newsmen  for  major  east¬ 
ern  daily  in  large  metropolitan  center  ; 
1.30-160  column  news  hole.  Opportunity 
ahove  average.  We  would  like  to  have 
you  give  us  your  background  in  some 
depth,  including  earnings,  ambitions, 
etc.  Please  write  Box  2984,  EMitor  & 
Publisher. 
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HFXI*  ANTED 


UErOKTEKS 
COl'Y  KEAIIEKS 

Uramatic  niowih  has  cieale<l  iiniiK-iliate 
i>l»eiHni:s  <in  TOI lA Y— Eloraia's  exciting 
new  Space  Ajre  newspaiier  servmti  the 
I'aiKf  Kenntsly  area.  Tl/I>.-\Y  wiints 
hriKht,  aKtrrt^sive  younj;  iei)uiU-rs  amt 
copy  readers  who  can  erlil  closely  anil 
lay  out  pa^es.  .\dilress  imiuiries  to: 
Kon  Martin.  Man:i>;in>t  Editor.  Tt)l>.\Y. 
Box  EiaO.  I'ltcoa.  Florida  3.’!i22. 

SPOUTS  EDITOU — Immi-diate  oiieninR 
for  Kiiorts  eilitor  on  prize-w  innintr  al- 
ternoon  daily.  The  Milton  Standard. 
Milton.  Pa.  17S47. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  for  _  mornint;  and 
."Sunday  daily  in  coastal  Zone  3  area  to 
direct  four-man  department.  Three  to 
five  years’  exiarience.  Retdy  tc  Box 
2!t.72.  Editor  A:  Puhlishei . 

SPORTS  EDITOR  Full-time  siMirts  po¬ 
sition  on  prize-winnintr  Di.oou  circ. 
daily.  Stronir  area  coverage :  junior 
<‘oIlepe.  Contact  ;  Editor.  Colfeyville 
(Kans.(  Journal. 

SPORTS  and  DE  SK  assistance  nee<letl 
imme^liately.  Our  readers  exi>ect  this 
I.IM  Southern  Ohio  daily  to  ^ive  them 
as  ffoo*!  cj>vera>fe  as  a  metro.  We  try. 
0|^enin^r  i.s  for  someone  who  ran  back¬ 
stop  sfMjrts  e<litor  in  all  ways  and  with 
briefest  warm-up  fit  into  !»usy  news- 
ro<Mn.  Fkix  29"4.  E<Htor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  and  general  assignment  re- 
iK»rter  for  Pennsylvania  daily. 

Excellent  working  conditions  and  fringe 
l>enefits.  Room  for  growth.  Write  Frank 
Young.  Managing  Eilitor.  Public  Opin¬ 
ion.  C*haml>ersburg,  Pa.  17201. 

SPORTS  EOITOR  S  POSITION  avail¬ 
able  srnm  with  top  North  Jersey  twice- 
weekly.  Excellent  opjM>rtunity  for  versa¬ 
tile  man  who  wants  to  move  up.  Sen<l 
resume  to  Ro\  2990.  K«litor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

SPORTS  WRITER  tor  Va.  afternoon 
iaily  <15.0001  to  assist  s|»orts  editor  in 
''(ivering  a  variety  of  sports.  (»oo«l  work¬ 
ing  conditions,  near  Blue  Ridge  moun¬ 
tains  and  lakes.  Prefer  man  from  Areas 
2  or  4.  Box  259^.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

THE  OAIEY  NEWS  in  lyongview. 
Wash..  n€!e<ls  an  imaginative,  hard  work¬ 
ing  reix>rter  with  ability  to  find  and 
write  news  of  industr>'.  utilities,  port, 
etc.  Strong  stress  on  writing  ability. 
Prefer  ap|)licants  close  enough  to  be 
interviewe*!. 

Two  Openings 

(leneral  assignment  rei>orter :  flexible 
oi>eration  with  e\|»osuie  to  all  desks; 
also  full-time  phot«»giapher  capable  of  , 
color  work-  or  willing  to  learn.  Fine,  j 
lew  plant  on  e  (Iroup  newsi»a|>er.  I 
itfering  wide  o])iM»rtunities.  Me<lium-  ! 
sizeil.  award  winning  daily.  Write  Ed¬ 
itor.  (ilobe-(Ia7.ette.  Mason  City,  Iowa 
70101. 

WANTEH:  YOL’Mi  REPORTER  with 
J-degree  lo  train  for  resfonsible  cxli-  , 
torial  assignment  with  The  Itonrey  ^ 
NewspaiKTS  in  Oklahoma.  Arkansas  ! 
and  Neva<la.  Send  resume  of  education  ' 
•ind  exi>«‘rience  to:  IVrsonnel  Dept.,  i 
P.O.  Box  13.79.  Ft.  Smith,  Arkansas 
72991. 

WRITER.S.  ARTISTS  for  assignments 
for  commercial  publications.  Eilitor. 
PO  Box  530.  N.  Hollywood.  Calif.  91603 


MANAGING  EDITOR 

Experienced  newsman  needed 
for  managing  editor  of 
group  of  weekly  newspaoers 
in  the  Washington,  D.C. 
metropolitan  area.  Real  op¬ 
portunity  to  grow.  Send  full 
resume  to: 

Box  2980 

Editor  &  Publisher 


UKLP  W.ANTKD 


j  WANTEI»:  E\i>eriencetl  reporters  for 
I  jttunly  Iteal  and  general  assignments. 

I  E.\(‘ellent  salary  and  fringe  lienefits. 

I  Slate  capital  and  univer.sily  city.  Write: 

I  Managing  Eilitor.  The  Slate  Journal, 
Lansing.  Michigan  4''933. 

WRITINCi  CHALLENCiE 
Influential  magazine  seeks  gifteil  writer 
j  l«»  priKluci*  lealure  articles  that  are  . 

fact-packed  yet  easy  to  understami,  | 
I  gracefully  written  yet  down-to-earth. 
Must  have  magazine  e.xiteiTence  or  the  ; 
potential  to  do  work  of  magazine  qual-  ' 
ity.  Re<luil•e.^  ability  to  cultivate  i 
s<»urc*  s.  .oiimplify  complex  issues,  dig  : 
out  vivi<l  quotes  and  anecdotes.  Work  | 
with  eslablishe<l  pro!es.-,ionals  in  ideal 
surri»unding.>. 

!  Over  $lD.(  ou  salary  to  start,  Itcsi  fringe 
l>enefils,  chance  to  move  ahe:id  rapidly 
I  in  pay  and  resiMuisibilily.  L<K'ation: 

I  Eastern  sealxiard.  \\  rite  fully  telling  u^ 

'  why  you’re  the  man  we  netnl. 
i  Box  297*1.  Eilitor  A:  Puhli.sher 

YOrNfl  MAN  to  fill  or  train  for  key 
|N>siti<»ii  with  group  of  t'hicago  sub¬ 
urban  semi-weeklie>.  Box  2994,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

YOUN(i  WIRE  EIUTOR  for  small,  ex¬ 
panding  Maine  daily.  Includes  wire  i 
e<liting.  headline  writing,  layout.  Gout! 
e<lucation— giKwl  news  judgement  more 
imjHjrtant  than  exiH>rience.  F«)r  some-  i 
fine  wh*>  wants  to  imive  up  fast,  con-  ' 
tact:  Peter  W.  C*i\,  The  Itath  Time's,  : 
Bath.  Maine  04.73". 

Operators-Machinisis 

PERFORATOR  C/PERATOR,  iinjusti-  . 
fieil  tai>e.  Excelleiil  i>|>eniiiu.  i.M'  •MB)  ' 
,  HU  7-:i3u4.  or  write  J.M.C.  Printing. 
41.7  Northern  Blvil..  Oreat  Neek.  N.Y., 
2o-niinute>  from  N.Y.C. 

!  PRINTER-OPERATOR  for  .-.lay  ilaily. 

I  Run  Linotyiie  ami  small  amount  of  joh 
«ork.  Clinton  Daily  Journal  ami  Puhlie. 

I  Clinton.  Illinois  t;i7'.’7.  Phone  i  .\C  217  1 
4.!7-.31‘>4. 

FLOORMEN.  OPERATORS  combina¬ 
tion.  University  town.  37V4  hour  week; 

2  weeks'  vacation,  hospitalization  and 
life  insurance.  Scale:  $137.2.5  day; 
$14$. .lO  nights.  Box  2S22.  Editor  &  Pub- 
I  lisher. 

!  FLOOR  MEN  AND  ITS  OPERATORS 
needed,  night  shift.  6  P.M.  to  2  A.M. 

;  Good  wages  and  working  conditions, 
many  fringe  lienefits.  Six  years’  ex¬ 
perience  require.1.  Call  or  xvrite:  Per¬ 
sonnel  Dept..  Peoria  Journal  Star. 
Peoria.  Illinois  61601.  Ph;  (AC  3091 
688-2411.  Ext.  379. 

TYPESETTING  MACTIINIST— Step  up 
to  14-machine,  modern  hot-metal  plant 
in  city  of  70.000  on  Gulf  Coast.  Hunt¬ 
ing.  fishing  aplenty  and  good  place  to 
I  raise  family.  Pay  above  scale  for  right 
man.  Some  evening  work.  Contact 
Foreman.  The  News.  Port  Arthur. 
Texas,  77640. 

I  EXPERIENCED  TYPESETTER  for  ad 
j  machines;  or  might  consider  good,  ac- 
I  curate  straight-matter  operator  willing 
'  to  leam.  Gulf  Coast  city  of  70.000.  a 
I  good  place  to  raise  family.  Hunting 
and  fishing  aplenty.  124.75,  37^  hours. 

I  Contact  Foreman,  The  News,  Port 
I  Arthur.  Texas.  77640. 

I  OPERATOR  for  commercial  shop.  One 
machine  with  Quadder.  Permanent  to 
1  right  man.  Good  pay,  with  paid  vaca-’ 
tion  and  holidays.  Air-conditioned.  Free 
hospital  plan.  Non-Union.  W.  H.  HO- 
HBSiADEL  PRINTING  CO..  INC., 

I  P.O.  Box  375.  Rochelle.  HI.  61C68. 


HELP  W.AMED 

Press  Room 


PRESSMEN  for  mcKlern  Hue  luessruum.  i 
M.  E.  S.  OpiKjrtunity  for  overtime.  | 
Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield,  com|>:iny-|>:ml  I 
pension  plus  second  negotiated  pension, 
life  insurance,  other  l)enefiis.  W  i  ie 
JOHN  KOTUN 
The  Baltimore  Sun 
Baltimore,  .Md.  2l2u  1 

PRESSMAN — Experienced  combination 
press-stereo  journeyman.  3714  hr. 
week.  Night  shift.  Good  working  con-  ■ 
ditions.  'Times  News.  Kingsport.  Tenn. 
37662.  j 

JOURNEYMAN  PRESSMAN  Goss  32-  ! 
page  deck  press,  color  hump.  Scale:  i 
$190.65.  Night  work — 38%  hours.  Daily  I 
News.  P.O.  Box  1660,  Anchorage,  I 
Alaska  99501. 

WANTED:  Combination  pressman  and 
stereotyper  capable  of  running  Goss 
tuiw  press.  37  Vi’  hours.  Good  fringes.  ' 
Coshocton  Tribune.  Coshocton,  Ohio. 
Phone;  Bruce  Wallace  or  George 
Carter.  ^ 

JOURNEYMAN  for  press-stereo  opera¬ 
tion.  35-huur  week.  New  Goss  Head¬ 
liner  press.  Ideal  Central  California 
area.  Box  2485,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


JOB  PRINTING  OPPORTUNITY 
Man  wanted  thoroughly  experience.!  in 
letterpress  and  otfset,  as  munager-oi>- 
erator  of  job  printing  department. 
Guaranteed  salary  -j-  commission.  Joh 
open  Dec.  1.  E.xcellent  opening  tor 
high-grade  man  in  a  growth  area,  hor 
particulars  and  interview,  write  or 
'phone:  Editor.  Metlina  Jourii:il-Reg- 
ister,  Me<lina,  N.Y.  141U3. 

WORKING  FOREMAN  to  become  plant 
suiierintendent  within  a  year.  Family 
man  in  40's  preferred.  Small  hackshop 
now,  but  growing  rapidly.  Three  week¬ 
ly  newspapers  (including  one  ABC), 
plus  numerous  others  being  printed  on 
new  3-unit  Goss  Community.  Must  lie 
e.\|ierienced  in  letterpress,  but  job  is 
being  phase.!  out  as  olfset  production 
takes  o\er. 

Excellent  salary,  vacation,  insurance 
program.  Lush  suliurban  community  in 
Chart  Area  2  .  .  .  one  of  the  nation’s 
toi>  public  Bch(x>l  systems,  or  fine  paro¬ 
chial  schools.  Many  nearby  famous 
colleges  and  universities,  cultural  oii- 
Iiortunities. 

Write  Box  2846.  Etlitor  &  Publisher, 
giving  details  and  references.  This  is  a 
career  optiortunity. 


TYPESETTING  FORE.MAN  —  Trade 
shop  and  book  publishing.  Experienced 
in  estimating,  pricing  and  prcxluction. 
Photons  200  and  713.  Non-union.  We 
want  a  man  capable  of  taking  full 
charge.  Send  resume  of  experience, 
background,  references  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements.  All  replies  held  in  strict 
confidence.  Excellent  opportunity.  Pho- 
to-Comp,  Inc.,  1721  E.  McDowell  Rd., 
Phoenix.  Ariz.  85006.  Ph :  (AC  602) 
254-3363. 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
Journeyman  printer,  union,  experience.! 
in  composing  room  management,  , 
knowle<igeal)le  in  TTS.  ad  photo  com- 
position  and  paste  up  processes.  Ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  for  the  younger  man  ' 
with  the  exiierience  and  confidence  to  ; 
assume  full  responsibility  for  efficient 
pro.luction  iierformance  and  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  more  efficient  pro.luction 
methenis  on  smaller  Ohio  daily.  Learn 
more  about  us  and  a  unique  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  right  man.  A.l.lress  full 
background  an.l  references  to  Box  2730, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Photography 

LEADINC^7£\ST^RN^^<KV^^ 
looking  for  photographer  who  can  do 
color  and  creative  news  and  feature 
work.  Goo.1  pay-  excellent  fringe  bene¬ 
fits.  Box  2974,  Editor  &  Pulilisher. 

Press  Room 

PRESSMAN-STEREO  COMBINA'nON 
experienced,  to  work  6  months  at  ICT 
Mundo  newspaper,  San  Juan.  Write: 
General  Manager,  Box  1072.  San  Juan, 
Puerto  Rico. 


Production 

I  IF  YOU  ARE  INTERESTED 

IN  A  CAREER  j 

In  newspaper  production  management,  ] 
I  here  is  your  opportunity.  We  would  j 
,  like  to  talk  to  a  man  with  a  recent 
college  degree  tempere.!  with  extiosure 
in  printing  production.  You  will  receive 
thorough  training  in  all  phases  of  pr.)- 
ducti.)n  inclii.ling  administration,  per¬ 
sonnel  an.l  lalior  relations  with  one  of 
the  ciuntry’s  outstHn.1ing  newsiiapers. 
Please  send  complete  resume  to  Box 
2979.  E'.Iitor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  W  ANTED 
Production 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER  for  auto- 
mated  offset  plant,  including  computer 
typesetting,  rotary  Web  presses.  Zone 
1.  Exceptional  opportunity  for  produc¬ 
tion  assistant  who  wants  responsible 
job  with  progressive  organization.  Box 
2906.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRODUCTION  CONSULTANT  To 
newspaiiers.  Experience  in  all  phases 
of  production  desired.  Heavy  emphasis 
on  composing  room.  Extensive  travel 
require.1.  Unlimit.sl  opportunity.  Write 
or  call:  Howard  Looney.  Western 
Newspaper  Industrial  Relations  Bureau. 
821  Market  Si..  Room  237  (AC  41.ii 
982-4773.  San  Francisco,  California. 

BOOK  AND  MAGAZINE  production 
man.  Experience.1  all  i.hnsis — markup, 
processing  manuscripts.  cast-olT.  etc. 
Resume,  complete  information  to  Bo\ 
2!i67.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Public  Relations 

Ready  For  A 
Career  In 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS? 

Looking  for  the  opportuni¬ 
ty  to  embark  on  a  satisfy¬ 
ing  public  relations  career 
with  one  of  the  largest  and 
oldest  U.  S.  corporations? 
(Chart  Area  5) 

Want  a  position  which  pre¬ 
sents  a  distinct  challenge 
to  your — 

.  .  ,  leadership  ability? 

.  .  .  sound  judgment? 

.  .  .  high  level  of  intelli¬ 
gence? 

.  .  .  writing  experience  and 
skills? 

Are  you  a  college  graduate 
(Journalism  degree  hope¬ 
fully)  who  has  demonstrat¬ 
ed  professionally  the  abili¬ 
ty  to  think  clearly  and 
write  concisely  under  pres- 


If  your  answers  are  all  af¬ 
firmative,  send  full  per¬ 
sonal  data  to: 

BOX  2868 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Empioyerl 

LARGE  COMPANY  IN  UPSTATE  NY 
has  opening  for  young  writer/eilitor. 
preferably  with  journalism  background 
and  2-3  years  exiierience.  Interesting 
assignment  with  excellent  opportunity 
for  advancement  into  corporate  public 
relations  work.  Starting  salary  is  $8- 
$9,000,  depending  on  qualifications. 
Send  complete  restime  to  Irving  Smitii 
Kogan,  850  Third  Avenue.  N.Y.,  N.Y. 
10022. 

REPORTER-STAFF  WRITER 
Western  steel  company  needs  writer 
with  some  background  or  knowldge  of 
engineering  an.i  ability  to  prepare  and 
write  semi-technical  material  for  trade 
publications;  will  also  do  PR  and  prod¬ 
uct  publicity.  Send  details  to  William 
Heath.  Supervisor-Personnel  Section. 
P.O.  Box  316,  Pueblo,  Colo.  81002. 


production  management.  SALESMAN  for  Zone  5  prominent  ma- 
opportunity.  We  would  terial  handling  manufacturer.  Want 
0  a  man  with  a  recent  man  with  experience  in  newspaper 
tempered  with  extiosure  printing  proriuction.  Sales  exiierience 
sluction.  You  will  receive  '  desirable  but  not  necessary,  isend  re- 
ing  in  all  phases  of  pro-  >  sume  to  Box  2981,  Editor  &  Puhlisher. 

ing  administration,  per-  I - 

or  relations  with  one  of  LOOKING  FOR  6  SHARP,  fnst-talk- 
outstanding  newspapers,  ing.  high-pressure  telephone  “ad"  ssies- 
omplete  resume  to  Box  |  men.  'Top  $  for  top  men.  Box  2966, 
Publisher.  I  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 
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Situstions  Wsrited 

YOUR  FIRST  SOURCE  FOR  QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL  IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS 


.tdni  i  ri  isl  rati  re 

Editorial  1 

Free  Lance  ! 

Production 

I’L'bl^ISHLK  with  vast  exi>erience  in 
newspaiier  field  seeks  mniiaKement  po¬ 
sition  any  iilace  in  the  U.S.  Double*! 
profit  last  year,  and  won  Kieat  praise 
for  uppinir  |)rofits  in  years  prior  to 
llifi'i.  In  .■)(i.()00  circulation  class.  Avail¬ 
able  now.  Hox  J'.lfii,  E<!itor  &  Publisher. 

SMADD  DAILY  CENEUAL  MANACEK 
seeks  similar  |>osition  or  assistant  on 
larger  pai)er.  Experience  all  depart¬ 
ments  including  lalK>r  relations.  Heavy 
advertising  and  mei'hanical.  Excellent 
cr^entials.  Mid-3U's.  Box  ’.lU.')!.  Editor 
Si  Publisher. 

Circiilatinii 

CIKCULATION  MANAGER’S  JOB  in 
Zone  6  or  8.  Know  Home  Delivery  and 
Little  Merchant  Plan.  Motor  Routes 
and  Transportation:  also  ABC.  Family 
man.  late  30’s.  with  9  years’  experi¬ 
ence.  Now  employed  as  CM  on  small 
daily.  Write  Box  2873,  Eklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

ClRCL’L.VriON  DIKECTOK  of  large 
combination  daily  desires  position  in 
Area  4.  Fifte«'n  years*’  exiierience  in 
all  phases  of  circulation  mssnagement. 
Successful  record.  Age.  late  thirties. 
Write  Box  2986.  E<Iitor  &  Publisher. 

STREET  SALE.S  man  would  like  oj)- 
liortunity  to  establish  a  street  sales  de- 
imrtnient  or  imi>rove  the  one  you  have. 
Full  knowle<lge  of  records;  strong  on 
promotions  and  boys:  capable  of  getting 
the  j<»b  done.  Write  Box  2976.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

i  .7 assi fi ed  .1  d rrrtixi n  g 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  of  47.000 
daily  interested  in  an  assignment  with 
growth  potential  and  advancement  op- 
Iiortunity.  Conscientious  family  man. 
Write  Box  2829,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Itisplay  .-idrrrlising 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  —  Strong 
administrative  background  in  retail  and 
national.  Successful  promotion  and 
management  record.  Twelve  years’  cx- 
lierience  with  top  referencs.  I  am  look¬ 
ing  for  immediate  opportunity  with 
northeastern  publisher.  Age  43  Family 
—Box  2893,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER?  If 
you  are  a  weekly  or  small  daily  in 
Zone  4  Icmking  for  a  proven  ailvertising 
manager  th.at  will  stay,  write  Bo.x  2916, 
Iklitor  &  Publisher. 

WOULD  NEW  IDEAS,  promotional  ad¬ 
vertising  experience  hell*?  Box  2971, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  EDITOR  seeks  man¬ 
aging  editor’s  position  on  small  Calif, 
daily.  Write:  A|)plicant,  P.O.  Box  225, 
Acampo.  Calif.  95220. 

LOOKING  FOR  MANAGING  or  City 
Editor’s  spot  or  equivalent  in  terms  of 
experience  needed  and  hard  work.  Can 
give  10  years’  experience  and  any 
number  of  hours  per  week  you  want. 
Prefer  Mississipi)i  River  East  but  will 
consider  all  offers.  Send  re|>lies  to  Box 
2883.  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

POLITICAL  WRITER-COLUMNIST  on 
prestigious  Washington  daily,  must 
leave  for  greater  income.  Prefer  maga¬ 
zine.  news  executive,  public  relations, 
government,  politics,  in  Washingrton;  | 
31;  Ivy;  Master’s;  family;  solid  back-  i 
ground  anti  experience.  Box  2889,  E<li- 
tor  &  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  PAGE  /  PUBLICATIONS 
Editor,  writer.  49.  has  sold  interest  in 
Calif.  7-dny  p.m.,  25,009  circ.  Seeks 
s|iot  to  utilize  full-spectrum  knowledge 
government  and  pc'litics,  plus  such 
problems  air.  water  pollution.  Univer¬ 
sity  graduate.  Publications  production 
exi>erience.  Title  unimportant.  Salary 
$12,000-$15,00U  will  prove  worth  it  to 
right  newspai)er  or  organization  deal¬ 
ing  with  governmental  and  political 
affairs.  Prefers  Southwest,  but  not  un- 
shakeable.  Box  29:!8,  FMitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

EDITORIAL  WRIlING  amlyor  report¬ 
ing  desired  in  East.  Upper  South  or 
Midwest.  Ex|>erience<I  at  both.  M.A. 
Now  at  large  daily.  Box  2927.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

HIGHLY  CREA’nVE.  YOUTJG,  MSJ, 
lirize- winner — somewhat  egotistic — seeks 
job  or  maybe-next-year  correspondence. 
Interests:  writing,  warm  climates,  big 
cities,  theater,  photography.  Box  2943. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

AGGRESSIVE.  SKILLED 
WRITER-PHO'rOGRAPHER 
with  firm  background  in  Asian  alfairs. 
including  military  tind  politics,  wants 
correspondent’s  iiosition  in  Japan  or  I 
Okinawa.  Military  obligation  will  be  I 
complete*!  in  January;  no  reserve  duty. 
Strong  on  features,  straight  news,  still 
pix  and  government  circle,  with  limited 
knowledge  of  Jaiianese.  F’ive  years’  ex¬ 
perience  on  Stars  and  .Stri|ies  Pacific 
daily  eilition;  bureau  chief  for  Stars 
and  Stri|ies  with  ."i-maii  staff  on  Oki¬ 
nawa.  Detaile*!  bi-lingual  magazine 
writing  for  Asian  monthly.  Knows  news 
photography  and  layout,  editing  and 
heavy  on  i<leas  for  milage.  Graduate 
Army  Information  Schtxil.  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  SchtKil  of  N.Y.C.  Age  26,  married 
to  oriental,  excellent  health.  Salary 
negotiable.  Willing  to  travel.  Box  2987, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

AWARD-WINNING  WRITER-EDITOR, 
15  years’  experience  seeks  creative  as¬ 
signment  with  metro  magazine  section. 
Knowledgeable  many  fielfis.  Samples  on 
request.  Under  35,  family  man.  Box 
2956,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SCIENCE  FEATURES;  Young,  experi¬ 
enced  professional  reporter:  grad  engi¬ 
neer,  J-gra*l,  biology.  Covers  technol¬ 
ogy.  science,  oce.anography,  molicine  in 
West,  N.W.  Box  2926,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

SKILLED  REPORTER  seeks  free-bince 
feature  assignments  in  Chicago-Midwest 
area.  Box  2973.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SOUTHERN  NEW  ENGLAND  STAFF 
of  news,  feature  writers,  ready  to  sup¬ 
ply  photos,  stories  about  the  lanil  of 
Liebling.  Box  2961.  FMitor  &  Publisher. 

Photography 

DIRECTOR  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY  seeks 
position  with  metropolitan  daily,  news 
magazine  or  advertising  agency  seeking 
talented,  imaginative  photographer.  Box 
2891,  E*Iitor  &  Publisher 

PHOTOJOURNALIST  —  My  pictures 
will  make  your  readers  stop,  look — and 
renew  their  subscriptions  Extra  bonus 
in  the  form  of  imaginative  reporting, 
feature  writing,  editing  and  layout 
ability  BS  degree  PR  and  Journalism. 
Prefer  Zone  9  daily.  For  full  informa¬ 
tion.  write:  William  C.  Blair,  6610 
Marlboro  Pike,  Washington.  D.C.  20027 
or  phone  301-735-3179. 

YOUNG  ENGLISH  LORD  wishes  to  do 
press  photographic  work  near  Dallas. 
Exiierience*!  in  newspaper  work.  Box 
2978,  Edit*)r  &  Publisher. 

Prpss  Room 

PRESS  ROOM  SUPERINTENDENT 
available.  Pr*-fer  combination  press- 
stereo  operation.  Many  years’  experience 
working  foreman  and  mechanical  super¬ 
intendent.  Know  all  iihases  of  pro*luc- 
tion.  Now  employe*!  in  metroiKilitan 
press  room.  Box  2993.  Erlitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


'  I’RODUCTION  MANAGER  or  Mcchan- 
I  ical  Superintendent,  20  years’  experi¬ 
ence  U.S.  an*l  Central  America  news- 
I  p.apers.  F’ormerly  Mechanical  Sui>erin- 
!  tendent  San  Juan  daily;  als*>  12  years’ 
maintenance  machinist  N.Y.C.  paper; 
i  likewise  service  representative  for 
I  Miehle.  Goss  and  Dexter.  Box  2904, 

I  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Public  Relations 

I  AVAILABLE  SOON 

I  seek  or  Jt3  PR  tiost  in  business 
I  — preferably  BIG  business.  Brainy,  per- 
,  sonable  type.  Unusually  valuable  man 
for  any  employer.  Now  assistant  and 
PR  counselor  to  member  of  Congress. 
Experience  in  newspapers,  magazines, 
radio,  labor,  U.S.  government.  Open 
mind  on  locations.  Box  2853,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

WRITER-PHOTOGRAPHER  with  14 
years’  experience  as  1-man  staff  for 
award-winning  industrial  publications 
wants  industrial  editing  or  PR  post  in 
Northwest  or  Southeast.  Box  2922.  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher. 

J-GRAD — (2  years’  Law>  ;  6  years  re¬ 
porter:  9  years  copy  writer-e<litor  t  in¬ 
dustry):  broad  Graphic  Arts  exiierience. 
Seek  position  having  some  management 
responsibility.  Age  43.  married.  Box 
2957,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Syndicates 

SYNDICATE  SALESMAN— Personable, 
capable,  reliable:  30  years  in  sales, 
management,  feature  evaluation  leading 
syndicates.  Minimum  training  requireil 
learn  your  fe.atures.  methfxls  for  pro¬ 
ductive  sales.  Like  business  and  people 
in  it.  Cover  U.S.  or  territor.v  area. 
Please  write  Box  2983,  Eilitor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 
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Cr.ASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Rlank 


- Zip  Code- 


EDITOR — Highly  qualified  news  execu-  15  years’  experience  seeks  creative  as- 
tive  with  outstanding  managerial  record  signment  with  metro  magazine  section, 
seeks  post  as  editor  or  managing  editor  Knowledgeable  many  fieMs.  Samples  on 
of  medium  daily.  Top  References.  Box  request.  Under  35,  family  man.  Box 
2414.  Editor  &  Publisher.  2956,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

EDITOR-WRITER,  just  returned  from  FIDITOR,  IS  years’  experience  with 
extended  travel-work  tour  of  Europe —  award-winners,  seeks  meaningful 
ii  years’  experience  with  major  pub-  change.  Known  for  ability  in  the  busi- 
lishing  firms  in  New  York — seeks  chal-  ness.  Offers  best  years  and  fruits  of 
lenging,  permanent  position.  Knowle*lge  successful  career  to  interested  publisher, 
of  photography.  Languages;  French  F'or  full  credentials.  Box  2991,  Editor 
and  some  German.  Will  relocate.  Box  &  Publisher. 

2S57.  Editor  &  Publisher.  - — 


MIDDLE  EAST  EDITOR,  experience*!. 


FIXECUTIVE  NEWSMAN 
Planning  leave  New  York,  superior 


seeks  part/full-time  correspondentship  newsman  ran  manage,  lead,  give  lively 
for  newspapers,  mail-order  services.  Ex-  ilirection.  backed  by  action-packed  ca- 
cellent  references.  Write  Box  2826,  Edi-  reer  as  bureau  chief,  xvire-editor,  col- 
tor  &  Publisher.  umnist,  top  reiiorter,  photographer, 

- 35mm  expert,  picture  e<litor — all  suc- 

AUTHOR  2  BOOKS,  G'f,  years’  news-  cessfully  with  top  circulation  daily.  Ex- 
Paper  experience,  wants  challenging  perienced  all  ilepartments  offset  produc- 
Position  on  magazine  or  daily  news-  tion.  Widely  travelled.  Now  in  40’8,  de- 
PJPer;  also  interested  in  PR.  Married,  sires  relix'ate  family  iiermanently  in 
-5,  no  children:  good  feature  writer,  good  scho*>l  area.  Welcome  offer  from 


Box  2874.  FMitor  &  Publisher. 


rising  offset  daily  in  any  capacity  with 
future.  Box  2969,  E*litor  &  Publisher. 


editor,  34.  of  suburban  semi-weekly  - - - - 7^ 

group — one  of  country’s  best  top  prize-  MANAGING  FIDITOR  medium-sized 
winners— wants  California  spot.  Know  Calif,  daily  seeks  newspaper  or  college 
offset,  letterpress.  Can  make  your  paper  PR  iob  in  N.Y.C.  area.  Four  years’ 
sparkle— a  prize-winner.  A  shirt-sleeve  experience  in  news  and  sports  writing, 
worker  now  earning  into  6-figure8  and  editing;  some  management.  J-grad. 
worth  it.  Give  me  a  chance  to  prove  it.  eastern  university.  Box  2968,  Editor  & 
Box  2863.  Fklitor  &  Publisher.  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

Protests  from  the  lAPA 

Ity  Robert  U.  Brown 


Lima 

Tlie  22iid  General  Assembly 
of  the  Inter- American  Press  As¬ 
sociation  here  continued  its  ef¬ 
forts  in  defense  of  freedom  of 
the  j)ress  in  this  Hemisphere, 
noting  that  “events  in  the  past 
year  emphasize  not  only  the  neeti 
vigilantly  to  defend  the  right  to 
free  expression  from  overt  at¬ 
tack  but  certain  happenings 
emphasize  also  an  urgent  need 
to  define  it  continually  in  tlie 
clearest  terms  possible  and  to 
scrutinize  constantly  how  it 
functions.” 

Endorsing  unanimously  the 
report  of  its  Committee  on  Free¬ 
dom  of  the  Press,  headed  by 
John  O’Rourke,  Wnshinffton 
I  tally  News,  the  lAPA  noted 
that  although  open  terror  as  a 
means  to  control  the  press  is 
used  today  in  comparatively 
few  places,  the  totalitarian  at¬ 
titude  has  not  vanished  from 
our  continents. 

“The  techniques  to  control 
the  political  adver.sary  have  be¬ 
come  more  subtle  and  more 
sophisticated,”  the  report  said. 

After  two  days  of  open  hear¬ 
ings  on  “The  State  of  the 
Press”  in  this  Hemisphere,  the 
committee  and  the  lAPA  agreed 
there  is  no  freedom  in  Haiti  or 
(-'uba.  In  Paraguay  there  are 
signs  of  improvement  but  it  can¬ 
not  be  said  that  freedom  ex- 
ist.s. 

.Announcements  of  possible 
press  legislation  have  caused 
concern  in  Argentina  and  Bra¬ 
zil.  In  Bolivia  the  new  govern¬ 
ment  has  suspended  its  two  of¬ 
ficial  newspapers  believing  it 
should  not  own  news  media.  In 
Chile  officers  of  the  state  bank 
attempted  through  credit  pres¬ 
sure  to  take  over  control  of  a 
corporation  owning  five  news¬ 
papers. 

The  semi-state  monopoly  con¬ 


trol  of  newsprint  imports  still 
exists  in  Mexico  where  there 
have  also  been  attempts  to  ex¬ 
ert  pressure  on  two  papers  by 
withdrawal  of  advertising  by 
large  financial  interests. 

In  Canada  the  law  restricting 
ownership  of  the  press  is  cause 
for  concern.  In  the  U.S.  at¬ 
tempts  to  place  compul.sory 
limitations  on  publication  of 
crime  news  was  noted. 

In  resolutions,  the  lAP.A  pro 
tested  to  the  President  of  Bra 
zil  against  amendments  to  ex¬ 
isting  press  legislation,  pro¬ 
tested  again  to  the  Canadian 
Prime  Minister  against  legisla¬ 
tion  restricting  press  ownership 
and  asked  for  it  appeal.  It  also 
asked  for  a  meeting  between  the 
lAPA  and  the  Canadian  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association  to 
di.scuss  the  matter.  The  resolu¬ 
tion  condemned  taxes  on  ad¬ 
vertising  and  on  the  .sales  of 
copies  as  attacking  the  eco¬ 
nomic  ba.se  of  press  freedom. 

The  lAPA  also  protested 
against  high  import  tariffs  on 
newspaper  equipment  and  ma¬ 
terials  and  the  government  con¬ 
trol  of  importation  and  sale  of 
newsprint. 

It  pointed  out  that  the  new 
constitution  being  drafted  for 
the  Dominican  Republic  does  not 
contain  express  g^uarantees  of 
free  access  to  official  informa¬ 
tion  nor  the  right  to  freedom  of 
expression  and  asked  the  Do¬ 
minican  Constituent  Assembly 
to  see  that  these  are  clarified. 

This  conference  set  a  record 
with  more  than  400  persons  at¬ 
tending. 

Julio  De  Mesquita  Filho, 
(>  Estnilo  [>e  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil, 
was  elected  president  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Jack  Howard,  Scripps- 
lloward  Newspapers.  Lee  Hills, 
Knight  Newspapers,  was  name<l 


Robert  U.  Brown,  president  end  editor  of  Editor  &  Publisher,  and 
Jack  R.  Howard,  president  of  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers,  presidinq 
at  lAPA  Assembly  sessions  in  Lima,  Peru. 


Jose  Dutriz  Jr.,  La  Prensa  Grafica,  San  Salvador;  Julio  Mesquita 
Filho,  O  Estado  of  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil;  newly  elected  president  of 
the  Inter  American  Press  Association:  and  Francisco  Rizzuto,  Veritas, 
Buenos  Aires. 


Pedro  Beltran,  La  Prensa,  Lima;  Tom  C.  Harris,  St.  Petersburg 
(Fla.)  Times;  E.  W.  Scripps,  Provo  (Utah)  Herald;  and  James 
S.  Cooley,  Copley  Press. 


Horacio  Aguirre,  director  of  Diario  Las  Americas,  Miami;  Agustin 
Edwards,  El  Mercurio,  Santiago,  Chile;  and  John  T,  O'Rourke, 
Washington,  chairman  of  the  lAPA  Freedom  of  the  Press  Committee. 


first  vicepresident  and  Agustin 
Edwards,  El  Mercurio,  Santi¬ 
ago,  Chile,  was  named  second 
vicepresident.  John  Brogan, 
Hearst  Corporation,  was  re¬ 
named  treasurer,  and  Robert 
U.  Brown,  Editor  &  Publisher, 
was  re-elected  chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee.  Rodolfo 
Junco  De  La  Vega,  Monterey, 
Mexico,  was  named  secretary. 

Elected  to  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  w’ere:  Don  Maxwell,  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune;  Bernard  Kilgore, 
Wall  Street  Journal;  Alberto 
Lleras  Camargo,  Vision,  New 
York;  Carlos  Manini  Rios,  La 


Manana,  Montevideo;  William 
F.  Williamson,  Brazil  Herald, 
Rio;  Luis  Feldman  Josin,  Jor- 
ada,  Trelew,  Argentina;  Ama- 
deo  Barletta  Jr.,  El  Mundo, 
Havana,  in  exile;  George  Beebe, 
Miami  Herald;  Brady  Black, 
Cincinnati  Enquirer;  Pedro 
Chamorro,  La  Prensa,  Mana¬ 
gua,  Nicaragua;  Jose  Dutriz 
Jr.,  La  Prensa  Grafica,  San 
Salvador,  El  Salavador;  Mar¬ 
ion  Heiskell,  New  York  Times; 
David  B.  Lindsay  Jr.,  Sarasota 
Herald  -  Tribune;  and  Jesus 
Maria  Pellin,  La  Religion,  Ca¬ 
racas. 
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You  can  be  carefree 
about  your 
electric  service 
when  it  comes 
from  us. 

The  electric  company  people 

—the  folks  at  your  investor-owned  electric  light  and  power  companies* 

working  all  the  time  to  make  sure  you’ll  have  all  the 

reliable  electric  service  you’ll  ever  want,  now  and  In  the  future. 

*Names  of  sponsoring  companies  avoilable  through  this  magazine. 

Pnnicd  i),  U.S.A. 

L _ _ 


The  14th  Annual  Competition 


I’hiito  by  Milton  J.  Pike 


Scripps- Howard  Ernie  Pyle  Memorial  Award  for- 
Newspaper  Writing  during  the  year  1966  most 
nearly  exemplifying  the  style  and  craftsman¬ 
ship  of  Ernie  Pyle. 


Competition  for  SIOOO  ca.sh  award  and  medallion  plaque.  1966  entry  dead¬ 
line. ..  November  15.  Any  U.S.  new.spaperman  or  woman  may  be  nomi¬ 
nated  for  an  award  by  a  new.spaper  or  newspaper  reader.  Nominations  of 
candidates  for  an  award,  includinir  clippinijs  or  tear  sheets  of  candidate’s 
work  published  during  1966  and  a  biographical  sketch,  should  be  .sent  to: 

ERNIE  PYLE  MEMORIAL  AWARDS 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  FOUNDATION 

1121  Central  Trust  Tower,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202 

Giye  light  and  the  people  will  find  their  own  way. 
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